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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—A very interesting pa- 
per was lately read [see p. 561] before 
the Society of Antiquaries, in regard 
to Dracontian Druidical Remains. These 
places of worship appear to owe their 
origin to the Ophitic ones of the Egypt- 
ians.. One of the largest of these tem- 
ples, though, up to within these few 
years, least known, was that of Carnac in 
Britanny. May I be allowed to hazard 
an opinion as to the probable derivation 
of that word? Druid is well known to 
be derived from the Keltic 3pus, an oak, 
and possibly Stanton Dru or Drew in 
Dorsetshire has the same origin. The 
Keltic word 3pus, however, is one and 
the same as the Teutonic Ac, an oak, 
—hence Achen, or “the oaks” in Prus- 
sia, the present Aix la Chapelle. May 
not Carnac, therefore, be compounded 
of “ Carn” for Cairn, a rock or large 
stone, and “ Ac” an oak; i.e. “ The 
stone of the Oak” as connected with 
Druidical worship ? H. B. 





A Correspondent writes, “In the last 
number, p. 421, J. G. N. gives an in- 
scription in Little Bradley chancel, which 
states Anne, widow of Richard Lehunte, 
to be daughter of Thomas Knighton. 
W. H. LL. has a pedigree of the Soames 
in which she is said to be daughter of 
Francis Knighton; and, as monumental 
inscriptions ure sometimes erroneous, and 
he wishes to know more of the Knighton 
family, he will be much obliged to be 
referred to a pedigree of that‘family. The 
Reviewer in the same number says, that 
Mr. Carlos is incorrect in spelling the 
name of Nicholas Ffylio with 2 F's, for 
the doubled character ff, in ancient writ- 
ings, expresses nothing more than the 
capital letter. -He is probably not aware 
that the Welch, trom whom this custom 
must have been adopted, make this differ- 
ence in the single and double F. ‘The 
first is sounded like the English V, the 
second like F',—and it is surely the best 
plan in spelling names, always to adopt 
that spelling which the owner of the 
name usually adopted, otherwise there 
would be no end to the fancifulness of 
change.—In the memoir of the Rev. 
John Lettice, D.D., in the same number, 
p- 479, it is stated that he married the 
widow of Dr. Hinckley. For ‘the wi- 
dow’ read ‘one of the daughters.’ 

_ The gold coin lately found at Tarring 
in Sussex, of which a drawing has been 
communicated by F. D., is probably, as he 
Says, a specimen of very early British 
art, previous to those belonging to Cuno- 
beline. Its very rude representations of 
a head and a horse, are apparently different 
from those engraved in Ruding; yet, as 
Several of similar designs are there given, 


we think it is scarcely worth while to 
delineate its almost unintelligible devices. 

In answer to the inquiry of M. H. in 
June last, Clericus states, that Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible was first trans- 
lated into English, from the large edition 
of 1730, by Mr. John Colson and the 
Rev, Samuel D’Oyley, and published in 
London in three folio volumes, in 1732; 
ten years after its original appearance at 
Paris. There does not appear to be any 
version, as yet, in the Spanish language. 
To the 4to Edition published by the late 
Mr. Charles ‘Taylor in 1797, and several 
times reprinted, the Fragments are added ; 
but the Bibliotheca Sacra of vol. iii. is 
omitted. 

The opinion of our Reviewer (p. 48) 
is confirmed by the following passage 
from Sir S. R. Meyrick: “ Froissart also 
speaks of a kind of chapelle de fer, which 
he .calls chapelet de Montauban. Thus, 
describing the page of Charles VI. King 
of France, when riding with his master, 
he tells us that he wore ‘un chapelet de 
Montauban, fin, cler, et net, tout d’acier,” 
—a Montauban hat, fine, clear, and shin- 
ing, all of steel.” Inquiry into Antient 
Armour, vol. ii. p. 100.—We cannot 
resist appending the remark, that, if this 
valuable work had contained an Index, in 
which no such work should be deficient, 
the above paragragh would not have been 
left to be noticed by accident. 

N. N. R. remarks, that the Basil of 
the Jacobins, alluded to by Mirabeau, (in 
the letter printed in our vol. C. ii. 389) 
is no personage “ of the Lower Empire,” 
but Basile, the silly confidant in Beau- 
marchais’ play of the Barber of Seville, 
who was in a great secret which every 
body knew. 

Aninhabitant of the parish of St. Luke’s 
states that “the Dr. Rice, who offici- 
ated as minister at Hardy’s funeral, see p. 
481, is not ‘Rector of St. Luke’s,’ but sim- 
ply ‘ Curate ; ’ the former more responsible 
office being filled by the Rev. Trefusis 
Lovell, A.M.; who, to his honour, never 
embroils himself in party politics. As 
to the phrase which you have quoted, 
with inverted commas just after, it might, 
perhaps, have been spared with a due 
regard to truth. The Rev. Dr. Rice has 
been curate of the parish many years ; but 
it has only been since the Reform ex- 
citement, that he has made himself a 
political character.” 

S. will feel obliged by being informed 
who George Lilly, who is mentioned in 
Holinshed’s Chronicle as the author of 
a work on Heraldry, was, and whether 
any of his works are now in existence ? 

Cuts of the coins communicated by C. 
and RicHMONDIENSIS in our next. 

The essay by C. J. S. is declined. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


OLD CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Scopwick Vicarage, 
Dec. 25. 

IN certain districts of the county of 
Lincoln, many of the old Christmas 
customs still prevail. At this season 
the poor and indigent solicit the cha- 
ritable aid of their more wealthy 
neighbours, towards furnishing a few 
necessary comforts to cheer their hearts 
at this holy but inclement season. 
Some present them with coals, others 
with candles, or corn or bread, or mo- 
ney. It is a benevolent custom, and 
merits encouragement, although some- 
times abused ; and may be traced to a 
very high antiquity in this island ; for 
the Druids, at the same season of the 
year, sent people round with a branch 
of the consecrated misletoe, to pro- 
claim in each dwelling a happy new 
year; in return for which they expect- 
ed a small gratuity. 

In the day-time our ears are saluted 
with the dissonant screaming of Christ- 
mas Carols, which the miserable crea- 
tures sing who travel from house to 
house with the vessel cup. This is a 
name given to a small chest, which 
incloses an image, intended to repre- 
sent the sacred person of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Some of these vessels 
contain two figures of different dimen- 
sions, to pourtray the Virgin and the 
infant Saviour. In either case an ap- 
ple is introduced covered with gold 
leaf. Itis reputed unlucky to dismiss 
the singer without a present. The 
custom is rapidly falling into disuse. 

But Christmas Eve is the time of 
gaiety and good cheer.* The yule- 
clog blazes on the fire ; the yule-candle 
burns brightly on the hospitable board, 
which is amply replenished with an 
abundance of yule-cake cut in slices, 
toasted and soaked in spicy ale, and 
mince-pies, decorated with stripes of 
paste disposed crossways over the up- 


Mr. Ursan, 





per surface, to represent the rack of 
the stable in which Christ was born ; 
and the evening usually concludes 
with some innocent and inspiring 
game. A portion of the yule-cake 
must necessarily be reserved for 
Christmas Day; otherwise, says the 
superstition, the succeeding year will 
be unlucky. A similar fatality hangs 
over the plum-cake provided for this 
occasion, unless a portion of it be 
kept till New Year’s day. The origin 
of many of these customs and super- 
stitions may be deduced from similar 
practices used by the northern na- 
tions of Europe in ages far remote. 
In ancient Scandinavia a most mag- 
nificent festival in honour of Thor, 
commenced at the winter solstice. It 
Was commemorative of the Creation ; 
for, being the longest night in the year, 
they assigned to it the formation of 
the world from primeval darkness, and 
called it Mother-Night. The festival 
was denominated Yule or Yeol. When 
Christianity superseded the rites of 
pagan worship, the people expressed 
the greatest reluctance to relinquish 
this annual rejoicing. To insure suc- 
cess to their preaching, therefore, the 
missionaries applied the festival to the 
nativity of Christ, which hence ac- 
quired the name of Yule-feast. The 
celebration of this idolatrous festival 
was most sumptuous and splendid; 
for it was believed that the succeed- 
ing season would be fruitful or unpro- 
ductive, according to the profusion or 
parsimony which was observed on 
this occasion. On the eve of the first 
day, or Mother-night, fires of wood 
blazed throughout the whole extent of 
northern Europe ;—hence the origin 
of our Yule-clog. The peace-offerings 
dedicated to Thor were cakes of fine 
flour sweetened with honey ;—hence 
our Yule-cake. 





* The shepherds to whom Jesus was 
glad tidings of great joy to all people. 


announced, were told that his advent was 
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The ring* used in the solemniza- 
tion of matrimony is considered the 
bond of union between the parties ; 
and is directed to be placed by the 
bridegroom+ on the fourth finger of 
the bride’s left hand, because it was a 
received opinion amongst the ancient 
anatomists that there existed a direct 
communication between that finger 
and the heart. It was a primitive 
custom with the early Christians, for 
the father, at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, to salute the bride with the 
kiss of peace,—a practice which I 
have frequently witnessed; and in- 
deed it was indispensable at one pe- 
riod in this country, being positively 
enjoined, both in the York Missal and 
the Sarum Manual. The bride cake ¢ 
is composed of many rich and aroma- 
tic ingredients, and crowned with an 
icing made of white sugar and bitter 
almonds, emblematical of the fluctua- 
tions of pleasure and pain which are 
incidental to the marriage state. On 
this day the important ceremony of 
passing small portions of bride-cake 
through the wedding-ring is ritually 
performed. The just execution of this 
idolatrous ceremony is attended to 
with the most scrupulous exactness. 
The bride holds the ring between the 
fore-finger and thumb of her right 
hand, through which the groom passes 
each portion of the cake nine times, 
previously cut by other individuals of 
the party, into disposable pieces for 
the purpose. These he delivers in 
succession to the bride-maids, who 
seal them up carefully, each in an en- 
velope of fair writing-paper. As amu- 
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lets of inestimable value, they are dis- 
tributed amongst the friends of the 
bride, who seldom neglect to make 
trial of their virtues. Various are the 
methods of augury to which they are 
applied, one only of which shall be 
mentioned here. If the fair idolatress 
deposit’ one of these amulets in the 
foot of her left stocking, when she 
goes to bed, and place it under her 
pillow, she will dream of the person 
who is destined by fate to be her part- 
ner for life. The first month after 
marriage is termed the honey moon ; 
a phrase derived from a custom prac- 
tised by the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, who used to indulge themselves 
in drinking a liquor made from honey 
for thirty days successively, at the 
marriage of their chief men. 

At the birth of a child, the father 
receives the congratulations of his 
friends, and the phrase ‘I wish you 
joy,’ is the first salutation he hears 
after the event takes place. A similar 
custom was used by the Jews, though 
linked with many other superstitious 
observations. It is vulgarly believed 
that if a child be born with its hands 
open, it is an indication of liberality 
and benevolence; but if its hands be 
closed, the future individual will as- 
suredly prove a churl. When it is 
first taken to a neighbour’s house, it 
is presented with eggs, the emblem of 
abundance, and salt, the symbol of 
friendship. The christening is a sea- 
son of rejoicing; but in some in- 
stances which have come under my 
observation, it is accompanied by a 
custom which I hope is not exhibited 





* Mr. Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, vol. II. p. 33, has given a citation from 
Swinbourne’s Treatise on Spousals, which carries the use of the ring at weddings 


back to a very remote period. 
one Prometheus. 


“ The first inventor of rings,” says this writer, “* was 
The workman which made it was Tubal Cain; and Tubal Cain, 


by the counsel of our first parent Adam, gave it unto his son, to this end, that there- 
with he should espouse a wife, like as Abraham delivered unto his servant bracelets 


and ear-rings of gold.” 


+ “ The name of Brydgroom,” says Verstegan, “was given to the new-married 
man, in regard that on the marriage day hee waighteth at the table, and serveth the 
bryde, and so is the groom of the bryde for that tyme.” 

t Faber, Mys. Cab. vol. II. p. 400, speaking of the Irish goddess Brid, or Bridget, 


adds a note on the origin of Bride Cake. 


« Brid,” says he, “is the prototype of St. 








Bride, to whom so many Welsh churches are dedicated; and the deity, from whose 
name our English word bride, a new-married woman, is derived. Brid being the 
goddess of the covenant which ratified the allegorical marriage of Noah and the Ark, 
was thence esteemed the tutelary genius of marriage in general. Accordingly, we are 
informed by Col. Vallancey, that the sacrifice on the confirmation of marriage was by 
the ancient Irish denominated Cacu-Brideoige, or the Cake of Brid. It is evident that 
our modern custom of having a bride-cake, as it is termed, upon the marriage day, 
originated from this idolatrous rite.” 
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in any other part of the kingdom. It 
is. the belief of some very simple peo- 
ple that, unless the child cry during 
the ceremony, it will not live. This 
silly superstition occasions some poor 
infants to suffer considerable torture ; 
for their barbarous nurses do not he- 
sitate to pinch their tender flesh, or 
prick them with pins, to excite the 
wished-for evidence of their longevity, 

The systems of divination, and the 
tokens of good and evil fortune,* which 
are still observed, are numerous and 
curious. If the tail of the first lamb 
you see in the spring be towards you, 
it denotes misfortune; if otherwise, 
good luck may be expected throughout 
the year. The first cuckoo you hear 
carries with it a similar fatality. 
Should you have money in your poc- 
ket, it is an indication of plenty ; but 
woe to the unhappy wretch who hears 
this ill-omened bird for the first time 
with an empty purse! The same 
thing is observed of the New Moon. 
The Celts and Goths equally consider- 
ed the new moon a fortunate aspect 
for commencing any business of im- 
portance, whilst the waning of the 
moon was esteemed unpropitious. It 
was a custom with the ancient Ger- 
mans to abide by the decision of their 
matrons, determined by means of lots 
and prophecies, as to the most fortu- 
nate period for attacking their ene- 
mies ; subject, however, to that unal- 
terable maxim, that success could not 
reasonably be anticipated, if they en- 
gaged during the waning of the moon. 

The species of divination called 
Rhabdomancy, or setting up a stick to 
determine which of two paths you 
shall pursue, I have often witnessed. 
It was used by the Israelites, and is 
termed by the prophet Hosea an abo- 
mination. We are informed by Eze- 
kiel that Nebuchadnezzar, when con- 
sulting the gods about the invasion of 
Judea, used this species of divination.t 

A silver ring made of money which 
has been offered at the altar is reputed 
to be a cure for fits; and it is well 
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known that the kings of England were 
formerly in the habit of consecrating 
rings with solemn ceremonies on Good 
Friday for this especial purpose. I 
have seen many young ladies, and 
some old ones, turn their chairs three 
times round, or sit cross-legged, as a 
charm to ensure good luck at cards; 
and the advantage of having the choice 
of chairs at whist is a universally re- 
ceived opinion. 

Many are the ceremonies observed 
by young people who are desirous of 
prying into futurity to find their des- 
tined mates, or to know their future 
success in the connubial state; and 
thus they frequently lay a foundation 
for misery which they carry to the 
grave. To obtain a sight of her fu. 
ture husband, when a young girl sleeps 
in a strange bed, she observes the cere- 
mony of tying her garter round the 
bed-post in nine distinct knots, care- 
fully repeating some potent incanta- 
tion. Divination by cards or tea- 
grounds is merely used for amuse- 
ment; but the following process of 
preparing a magical amulet called ‘‘ the 
Dumb Cake,” which equals any dia- 
bolical incantation of ancient times, 
is still practised by many an anxious 
female with strong assurances of suc-. 
cess. Three unmarried girls are neces- 
sary for the due performance of this 
rite, who must be pure unspotted vir- 
gins ; because three is a number sacred 
in such ceremonies. 

Terque senem flamma, ter aqua, ter sul- 
phure lustrat— 
and the charm was expected to fail 
if any levity was displayed during the 
process. This trio search for a virgin 
egg, and having found one, they take 
flour, salt, water, and all other ingre- 
dients to form a cake; which they 
unitedly mix with the same spoon, 
unitedly place in the oven, and when 
baked unitedly take it thence. It is 
then divided into three equal portions, 
and each taking one, they proceed in 
solemn silence to occupy the same 
bed ; and placing each part under their 





* A seaman belonging to one of the Grimsby Greenland whalers, applied to my 
servant the night before the vessel sailed on her destination, for a small branch of 
wicken-tree, several of which grew in my garden, as a preservative against witchcraft, 
It being dark, the boy gave him by mistake a bough of sycamore ; and the trees being 
not yet in leaf, the error remained undetected, and the poor fellow bore away his 


magic branch in triumph, and in full confidence of its virtues. 


It so happened that 


the voyage was more than commonly successful, which was attributed solely to some 
supernatural influence inherent in the wicken bough. 


+ Hos. iv. 12. Ezek. xxi. 19, 20. 
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respective pillows, they disrobe them- 
selves and walk backwards into bed. 
Should either of the parties laugh, or 
utter a single syllable during the whole 
process, the charm is broken. This 
cake is intended to produce pleasant 
dreams, in which the future husband 
of each damsel will manifest himself 
to her enraptured view, arrayed in all 
the manly charms ofa youthful bride- 
groom. 

The dread of apparitions is a proli- 
fic source of distress and misery to 
which our nature is subject *; but itis 
now happily, together with the reputed 
power of witches to injure and tor- 
ment the human species, almost ex- 
ploded. The most superstitious of the 
people are, at this enlightened period, 
little affected by those fears which in 
the seventeenth century agitated all 
ranks and descriptions of men. I 
must not omit to mention, however, 
that a most terrific source of alarm still 
retains its influence over the supersti- 
tious in some parts of this county, in 
the visionary Death-Cart. Before the 
demise of any individual, this tremen- 
dous machine is heard to rattle along 
the streets like a whirlwind. Every 
heart beats with dismal apprehension 
at the ominous sound. The father 
of a family feels an involuntary shud- 
der pervade his frame; children hide 
their faces in the mother’s lap, who 
herself exhibits too many evident 
symptoms of alarm to afford any com- 
fort to her terrified offspring ; while 
the more experienced, with a signifi- 
cant shake of the head, exclaim, ‘‘ Ah 
poor ! he ’Il die before morning !” 
referring to some person whose indis- 
position is known; and each endea- 
vours to avert the omen from himself 
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by fixing the application on his neigh- 
bour; although he secretly fears, at 
the same time, that the affliction will 
assuredly fall on some devoted member 
of his own family. 

To neutralize the evil influence of 
witchcraft, we still find seamen, sta- 
ble boys, and others, using the effica- 
cious horse-shoe; and when good 
housewives put their cream into the 
churn, they sometimes cast a handful 
of salt into the fire for the same pur- 
pose. Some people, after eating boiled 
eggs, will break the shells to prevent 
the witches from converting them into 
boats, because an ancient superstition 
gave to these unhappy beings the 
power of crossing the sea in egg-shells. 
Hac pertinet ovorum, ut exsorbuerit 
quisque calices protinus frangi, aut 
eosdem cochlearibus perforari. (Pliny.) 
Why the preference was given to egg- 
shells is rather equivocal, when an 
oyster or a muscle shell would have 
been at hand to constitute a much more 
plausible and imperishable vehicle. 

Such and so various are the super- 
stions with which a short and preca- 
rious life is embittered; and by such 
empty practices do timid mortals 
amuse and terrify themselves. They 
serve, however, to remind us of the 
imperfection of our nature, unable by 
its own unassisted exertions to disen- 
tangle itself from the grovelling weak- 
nesses of matter,—to avert the evils of 
a probationary state, or to govern or 
control effectually the passions and af- 
fections of the mind. 

Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 

CHARACTER OF AN ANTIQUARY. 

AN Antiquary is one that is always 
in a minority, because he values most 





* I recollect being told, while collecting materials for my History of Beverley, that 
it is not many years since the inhabitants of that ancient town hesitated to pass down 
Gallows Lane after a certain hour in the evening, under a dread of meeting the bogles 
(Brit. bwgwly, to terrify), or ghosts of criminals who had been executed in that place; 
and old people remember when the whole town was thrown into confusion and alarm 
by the apparition of a venerable looking man which appeared nightly in a house 
called Courtney's house ; and was reputed to have been murdered, and his bones 
laid in unconsecrated ground. The house remained long unoccupied, and might have 
continued so to the present day for aught I know, had not the ghost been laid in the 
Red Sea. The house in Vicar Lane, now occupied by the Rev. Mr. Gilby, is said 
to have been formerly haunted by a groom who came to an untimely end, by what 
means I know not; but his skull being found in the dunghill, all attempts to remove 
it were unavailing: in what place soever it was deposited, the next morning it was 
seen amidst the manure. It was once taken away in a cart, but the vehicle was over- 
turned, and the skull replaced, nobody knew how. This was a source of great tronble 
and vexation to the town ; but the legend does not say how this tenacious cranium 
was finally disposed of, or by what process the unearthly visitant was at length ex- 


pelled from his usual haunts. 
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what the world at large despises.* In 
new things he sees only antiquity de- 
teriorated ; but in old things he finds 
constant novelties. He chooses his 
books as others do their wines, the 
older the better, and practises the 
maxim of ‘age before honesty,’ with 
perfect consistency. He is, however, 
a great imposer on elderly ladies, for 
while they think he is partial to their 
conversation, he only seeks it for the 
sake of gaining some particulars about 
the last generation. He chooses his 
wife as one would choose a prize- 
fighter, for her urms ; and let her re- 
lations beware of him, for sooner or 
later they are sure to be impaled or 
quartered. The coat he sets most 
store by, is not the one he wears, but 
the one he bears. If he be sometimes 
sorrowful, at least he is never crest- 
fallen; he would barter his very hat 
for a cap of maintenance, and esteems 
the staunchest friends to be supporters. 
He has but one moral precept to di- 
rect his conduct, and that is his fa- 
mily motto. He dwells so much 
among piscine and stalls, that natu- 
ralists are at a loss whether to class 
him among fishes or horses; and, 
moreover, he is so assiduous at sales, 
that he would make a good mariner, 
especially as he can make the most 
of old canvas. In literature he re- 
verses the idea of perfectibility of 
mind, which others look forward to, 
but he looks backward for; thus he 
esteems Homer the founder of poetry, 
and Pope its confounder. In his opi- 
nion all our lyrical writers are flat 
men, when contrasted with Flatman ; 
even the beau monde has no charms 
for him compared with Beaumont ; 
and when he was told what a strange 
part Alexander Fletcher had acted, he 
said that was not the name of the 
dramatist. He reads no modern pro- 
duction but the Pleasures of Memory, 
and that only for the sake of its title. 
When some one remarked that John- 
son had laid the foundation of a dura- 
ble fame, he immediately replied that 
old Ben was brought up a bricklayer. 
He once declined viewing a beautiful 
prospect, because it obliged him to 
look forwards. Hope he never in- 
dulges in, for the same reason ; except 





* This jeu d’esprit will probably amuse 
our readers, as they are able to enter into 
it. No personality whatever is intended ; 
the author is himself one of the num- 
ber.—Eprr. 
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in expectation of meeting with an edi- 
tio princeps. As for his diet, old bones 
are meat and drink to him. So many 
of his books are worm-eaten, that he 
ought to have a constant presentiment 
of his own end. He demurs to the 
maxim of whatever is, is right ; for no- 
thing is right with him but what has 
been, so that he is the true laudator 
temporis acti. He thinks nothing truly 
British but what is derived from the 
ancient Britons; the cloth his coat is 
made of is genuine Saxon; and his fa- 
vourite walk is along the streets of St. 
Clement Danes. In politics he differs 
entirely from the Reformers, for he 
knows of no repair but repairing to 
the auction room ; and as for the Con- 
servatives, he considers them a great 
deal too new, and mere supplanters of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. He 
never would sit for his portrait, be- 
cause none of the old masters could 
be got to do it. He wears a Tompion 
repeater, the wheels of which want 
filing up sadly, but he will not have 
it touched, so that it is always too 
fast or too slow, and thus he arrives 
at the Bank before the doors are open, 
and does not come to dinner till the 
cloth is removed, by which tardiness, 
however, he just contrives to get his 
dessert. 

When he goes a-travelling, it is ei- 
ther among the Bas-Bretons or the 
Highlanders, because they retain their 
primitive customs. As a specimen of 
his housekeeping, his library is better 
furnished with plates than his kitchen. 
His charities partake of his ruling pas- 
sion, for he only relieves elderly beg- 
gars, and tells the young ones that 
their turn will come twenty years 
hence. It must not be forgotten that 
he is an advocate for annual parlia- 
ments, not on the ground of their be- 
ing the best, but because they prevailed 
in former times. He always sends his 
parcels by the waggon, because it is 
the oldest conveyance, so that they 
generally arrive late; and whenever 
the wheels of a coach happen to take 
fire, he remarks that the packhorse’s 
shoes never did so. He looks out the 
names of places in Saxton’s Atlas, 
and his ideas of the situation of Eu- 
rope are founded on the treaty of 
Westphalia. He is a sworn ene- 
my to novels, for their name’s sake, 
but tolerates the Waverley ones, be- 
cause they carry the reader back to 
the olden time, He wishes, however, 
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to substitute the Mort d’Arthur, Don 
Belianis, Valentine and Orson, Tris- 
tan, and the Paladins, in their stead. 
But with all these predilections for 
age, he cannot feel reconciled to grow- 
ing old himself, nor was he so consis- 
tent as to marry an old wife. Although 
he idolizes Time, yet Time is umgrate- 
ful, and treats him with as little re- 
spect as he shows to such as profess 
to kill him. His great hope is, to 
have a niche in the House of Praise 
(as Davenant calls it), for Pope’s Tem- 
ple of Fame is much too modern for 
him. Therefore, let him contract with 
the tomb-sculptor, and the biographi- 
cal dictionary maker, and so render 
assurance doubly sure. As we wish 
him well, we will propose vivit post 
Sfunera virtus for his escutcheon, and 
as for his volumes, our kindest wish 
shall be, ut levis sit pulvis, which we 
will do our best to fulfil. Cypwetr. 


1 Comparative View of the Representation 
of the House of Commons, and the Num- 
ber of Members returned for the several 
Counties in England and Wales, BEFORE 
and SINCE the Reform Act, 2 Wm. IV. 
c. 45, as divided into the several Circuits, 





















































Comparative Representation in the House of Commons, 





BEFORE. SINCE. 
£\ee\|s |2eize 
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ere: 2/32 )14/]14)0 
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Mr. Urgan, Nov. 5. 

THE very laudable spirit which at 
present animates our antiquaries and 
admirers of architectural antiquities, 
cannot be too highly applauded. The 
tine remains of former splendour, now 
in rapid decay, are not interesting 
from their age and beauty only, but 
are venerable from their association 
with the most important events in 
British history, and have become as 
it were national property, None, 
therefore, but the most unthinking 
and tasteless Goths can be indifferent 
to the propriety of taking all means 
for the preservation of the (miscalled) 
Gothic structures, reared by our pious, 
warlike, and hospitable ancestors ;— 
structures, more from the shameless 
ravages of man, than the slow effects 
of time, almost daily becoming re- 
duced in number, or materially dilapi- 
dated. 

When I see what is doing in Eng- 
land, I cannot but regret the totally 
neglected state in which the remain- 
ing buildings of one of the most cele- 
brated religious establishments of Eu- 
rope are now left; where, if the de- 
sign is less grand and imposing than 
in many other similar edifices, there 
are yet many curious architectural de- 
tails and monumental peculiarities. I 
allude to the ruins in the famous is- 
land of Iona, now a fashionable re- 
sort of thousands who annually visit 
the Highlands and adjacent unparal- 
leled isle of Staffa. 

A steam-boat twice a week during 
summer conveys tourists from all 
quarters, to view these interesting 
islands, and they are shown over the 
ruins by the old schoolmaster, in the 
usual manner of such ciceroui. 

But in what state are these vene- 
rable -remains? The Cathedral and 
Nunnery, with their surrounding cha- 
pels and dwelling-houses, are left ex- 
posed to all sorts of pollution, with- 
out a sufficient fence, to prevent even 
the cattle from wandering through the 
burial-ground, or lodging in the aisles 
and other recesses. The enthusiastic 
exclamation of Dr. Johnson when he 
visited this celebrated place, shows 
how strongly he felt on beholding the 
ruins of Columkil, and they cannot 
fail to make a similar impression on 
all reflecting minds. How much is it 
then to be lamented, that such shame- 
ful spoliation should be committed on 

Gent. Mac, December, 1882. 


g 


Ruins of the Cathedral at Iona. 
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the impressive memorials of former 
ages ! 

The large marble altar has long 
since disappeared, and only as much 
of the monument of the Abbat Mac- 
kinnon which stood near it remains, 
as will serve to show its former ele- 
gance. The four beautifully sculp- 
tured lions on which the figure rested, 
were ‘successively stolen, but fortu- 
nately the party were discovered in 
the act of carrying off the last one. 
The vile thieves were deprived of their 
booty, and the schoolmaster has since 
very prudently concealed the relic un- 
der his own bed, along with the re-. 
maining two Clachan brath, or stones 
of destiny, which so long attracted the 
attention of devotees. 

The propensity to carry off frag- 
ments of antiquity is deplorable; and 
true and honest antiquaries must have 
often been grieved to view collections 
of stained glass, carved wood, sculp- 
tured stone, and similar relics, which 
had been shamelessly and sacrile- 
giously torn from churches and sepul- 
chral monuments. 

I could perceive the marks of re- 
cent fracture in several parts of the 
ruins at Jona, and having had the 
beautifully sculptured cross of Mac- 
kinnon, now prostrate, turned over, a 
large piece was found to have been 
lately detached! It is lamentable to 
witness this worse than Gothic, bar- 
barous, and wanton destruction of a 
hallowed fane, without an effort to 
prevent any further desecration. 

The Barons of Exchequer in Scot- 
land have with much propriety been 
permitted to repair some of the princi- 
pal structures which escaped destruc- 
tion from the misdirected zeal of the 
reformers, as Holyrood and Dunferm- 
line abbey churches, Elgin cathedral, 
&c. If it is becoming to preserve such 
edifices, because within their walls 
some of the royal line have been in- 
terred, we should think national ho- 
nour was somewhat concerned in 
keeping, at least in decency, a place 
where no less than 48 Scotish kings 
were buried, besides many French, 
Norwegian, and Irish monarchs! But, 
alas! so little respect is now paid to 
this regal cemetery, that last year I 
found there had been an interment in 
the very spot, where the body of a 
poor cottager was laid to moulder and 
mix with the dust of a long and glo- 
rious line of kings! Principal Baird, 
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who lately visited the island, felt much 
concerned when he beheld the fallen 
grandeur of Iona, and expressed a 
strong desire to have something done 
to remove this national reproach ; and 
1 have been informed that the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom the island belongs, 
is intending to take measures for the 
future preservation of the ruins. I[ 
trust they will not be long delayed. 

It is to be regretted that when 
one of the auxiliary churches. was 
lately ordered to be built here by Go- 
vernment, the chapel of St. Oran, a 
building in the Saxon or Norman 
style, and the oldest in the island, 
the walls of which are still (as indeed 
is the case with most of the others) 
sound and entire, was not selected as 
the place of worship. 

The nunnery is going rapidly to de- 
cay. I send you a view looking east- 
ward of the chapel. Part of the vau!t- 
ed roof fell in some time ago, and the 
excavations and discoveries which the 
public were led to believe had been 
made by Mr. Rae Wilson, consisted 
in nothing more than the removal of 
the rubbish, and re-exposure of the 
monumental slab-stones. That this 
gentleman was here, however, we are 
led to know by seeing one of the 
chancel columns disfigured .by his 
name in large letters, scraped out 
with a nail! I myself discovered 
what has hitherto, I believe, escaped 
the research of antiquaries. | found 
a causeway, and traced it to a remark- 
able collection of stones, which I am 
convinced are the remains of the cele- 
brated place of Druidical worship. 
Near them stands what is ignorantly 
called St.Columba’s first burial place; 
but it has been really a trilithon, the 
impost of which measures 8. feet by 2. 
Columba, it would appear, did not ex- 
pel the Druids entirely. It is known 
he had a great respect for the order, 
and even became their intercessor at 
the Irish council of Drumceat, where 
their proscription was meditated. 
Claodh nau Druinish, ‘‘ the Druids’ 
burial place,’’ is still to be seen in 
Iona, and the pretty green spot was 
ever held inviolable, until of late when 
the adjoining tenant actually dug the 
pits for preserving his potatoes in it; 
removing the fragments of bodies 
which came in his way! Exploring 


here, I dug out part of a human skull, 
which may be looked on as a genuine 
Druidical relic. 





Ruins in Iona.— Walk in a Burial-ground, 
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Should any reparation be attempted 
in this remote ‘‘ isle of the waves,” it 
is to be hoped it will be done with a 
better feeling than at Elgin, where the 
stairs of the tower were renewed with 
the fine monumental slab-stones, on 
some of which I read the mutilated 
fragments of black-letter inscriptions ! 


Yours, &c. James Logan. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 


A WALK in aburial-ground, where 
the dust of generations who once filled 
this busy world like ourselves, who 
were equally agitated by passions,— 
equally interested in passing events, 
and struggled as arduously for the 
things of this world as present living 
mortals,—is undistinguishably mixed 
with its parent earth, affords abun- 
dant matter for serious reflection. 
Few can visit the place in which are 
deposited the remains of those beings 
who in their time performed that part 
in creation which we are now fulfill. 
ing, without finding his vanity re- 
proved; and the impressive monu- 
ments which are raised by survivors 
to perpetuate the memory of the de- 
parted, can seldom fail to awaken 
feelings melancholy, and well calcu- 
lated to check the pride of human 
nature, 

The rude cairn or barrow of the 
Celt was as sincere a tribute to de- 
parted worth, as the most elaborate 
shrine of succeeding ages,—nay, there 
may be motives for erecting the sump- 
tuous monument, which did not af- 
fect the early inhabitant of the land, 
who perhaps had not the feeling which 
dictates the ill-deserved eulogium and 
mendacious epitaph. There is, how- 
ever, a natural wish to rear some me- 
mortial of a departed friend or dear re- 
lation, —it is, except the cherished 
feelings of respect or veneration, the 
last tribute which can be paid, and it 
transmits to posterity both the virtues 
of the dead and the piety of the living. 

There is, moreover, amusement as 
well as instruction, in looking over a 
churchyard, and observing the various 
styles in which the inscriptions are 
composed. They are, to be sure, ge- 
nerally in accordance with the pre- 
vailing taste of the period in which 
they are composed; but there is a va- 
riety which shows the different feel- 
ings which affected the parties by 
whom the epitaphs were composed or 
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selected ; for we have heard of per- 
sons who were professional preparers 
of inscriptions for tombstones. Some 
contain grave Christian reflections, 
and appropriate scriptural quotations: 
others contain the worldly and unin- 
tellectual commendations, and extra- 
vagant eulogiums of carnal minds. 
Some have only inscribed a modest 
record of the life and death of the 
dweller of the narrow house, and 
others are profuse in fulsome praise. 

I believe there have been several 
collections of epitaphs, and certainly 
they form an amusing repertory of 
sepulchral information. If you think 
a leaf of your Magazine may be de- 
voted to so unimportant a purpose as 
the preservation of a few, chiefly re- 
markable for their quaintness, from 
my note-book, they are very much at 
your service. 

In the churchyard of Glasgow Ca- 
thedral is a monument, erected against 
the wall, where two columns, of ra- 
ther a non-descript order, support a 
cornice and entablature, ornamented, 
as well as the basement, with thistles, 
quatrefoils, &c. and on a central ta- 
blet is the following inscription : 


1612, 
Stay, passenger, and vu y* stone, 
For under it lyes such a one; 
Who cured many while he lived, 
So gracious, he no man grieved ; 
Yea, when his physick’s force oft failed, 
His pleasant purpose then prevailed. 
For of his God he got the grace 
To live in mirth, and die in peace. 
Heaven has his soul, his corps this stone, 
Sigh passenger, and so begone. 


. In the churchyard of Echt, a parish 
in Aberdeenshire, is a small slab, on 
which we read that William Westland 
in Balblairs died in 1779, aged 68; 
and 
What he possess’d he did honestly ac- 

quire, 

To have this stone was part of his desire, 
The which his widow, Margaret Riddel, 


grants, 
And hopes that he is number’d with the 
saints. 


In the burial-ground at Turriff we 
find the following lines : 


Under this stone I lye, who never 
In life disturb’d my friend or brother. 
My dust unmolested shall here rest in 


quiet, : 
Or no rest to those who presume to gain- 
say it. 


Wardrobe Account of 14th Edward I. 
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On a slab in the old ruined church 
of Kearn is the following singular in- 
scription in relief: 

Afor . yis . lyis. Elspet . Dauye . spous . 
to. Georg. Fasyid . quha. departit . yis. 
lyf. ye. zeir. of. God. 1.6.0.5. vith. 
James . and. Robert. thair. sonis. and . 
Jane . lefis. as . pleisis. cod . yar. doch- 
ter. and. thinkis. heir . to . ly . meself . 
be . ye .grace. of . God . and. Elspet . 
Forbes . nov. me . present. spous . doch- 
ter. to. Duncan. Forbes. in. Blairfoul. 


This other I have seen at Dunottar: 


Our life is but a winter day: 

Some only breakfast and away, 

While others do to dinner stay. 

Large is his debt who lingers out the day; 
Those who go soonest have the least to 


pay. 
Yours, &c. James Locan. 
-—<p-— 
Mr. Ursan, Richmond, Yorkshire, 


THERE has lately come into my 
hands the original ‘‘ Liber Quotidia- 
nus,” or Daily Wardrobe Account of 
the 14th year of King Edward the Se- 
cond, A.D. 1320-21. Every part of 
its contents is highly interesting to the 
inquirer into the habits and manners 
of our forefathers, and the state of so- 
ciety at that period: but it also con- 
tains numerous entries, which are 
still more generally important in a 
historical point of view. A few of 
these will be the subject of my pre- 
sent communication. 

And first, as to the Monarch’s ac- 
complished but unprincipled favourite, 
Gavaston. We read in Mackintosh’s 
History that, having fallen into the 
hands of the associate nobles, his 
head was struck off on the 19th June, 
1312; and Turner further relates, that 
‘some friars coming from Ozford, 
removed the body to be buried in that 
city.” The latter statement, however, 
seems to be contradicted, or at least 
overruled, by two items in the ac- 
count, which at the same time strongly 
pourtray Edward’s affection for the 
memory of his early companion: the 
one records, that on the 14th August, 
1320, mass was said “‘in the King’s 
presence in the chapel of Langley for 
the soul of Sir P. de Gavaston ;” and 
the other, that on the same day two 
pieces of Lucca cloth were spread ‘‘on 
the tomb of Sir P. de Gavaston in the 
Church of the Preaching Friars of 
Langley.” 

In Sir Walter Scott’s History of 
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Scotland, the year 1324 is fixed as the 
date of Epwarp Ba iou’s first ap- 
pearance at the English court. A 
friendly connexion must, however, 
have existed for some years previously, 
as on the 20th January, 1321, he re- 
eeives a sum of fourscore marks (iiij**. 
mr.) “on account of arrears of his 
pension granted to him by the King 
in aid of his maintenance.” The cir- 
cumstance gives but a mean idea of 
the finances of both parties. 

About the middle of June 1320, the 
King, accompanied by his court, set 
out on an excursion into France. On 
the 8th July he appears to have held 
a magnificent feast at Amiens, where 
he enjoyed his favourite amusement of 
boating on the river Somme. Thence 
he returns by Abbeville to Whitsand, 
where he seems to have taken shipping 
to cross the Channel about the 24th 
July. 

On the 14th Dec. Guido Almavini, 
a Serjeant at Arms, is sent with others 
of the royal household to take seizin 
in the King’s name of the lands of 
Gower in Wales, which was followed 
by the rising of the Barons, and the 
temporary expulsion of the Despen- 
sers. He remains in possession until 
the 13th May, 1321, when he is taken 
prisoner by the insurgent nobles. 

There are numerous entries relating 
to Sir Bartholomew de Badlesmere, the 
Lord of Leedes Castle, who appears to 
have stood very high in Edward’s con- 
fidence. He was not only appointed 
Constable of Dover Castle, but also 
sent with the Bishop of St. David’s 
and Robert Baldock, on the 11th Feb. 
1321, to treat with the Scots at Bam- 
brough Castle. There are also de- 
scriptive entries of the splendid pieces 
of plate presented to him, to the Earl 
of Richmond, the younger Despenser, 
&c. as new year’s gifts from the King. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Nuncii Garde- 
robee,”’ we find a full list of the per- 
sons to whom WRITS OF SUMMONS 
were sent on the 18th May, 1321, to 
attend at the ensuing Parliament :— 
they are classed in ten districts (be- 
sides London), to each of which a se- 
parate messenger is sent, who is also 
the bearer of the writs for elections to 
the Sheriffs of the counties comprised 
in his district. 

There are likewise the expenses and 
other memoranda relating to embas- 
sies and messengers sent to the courts 
of the Pope and the Kings of France 


Royal Expenses of 14 Edward II. 
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and Scotland ; and the costs of repair- 


ing, victualling, and manning the 
King’s castles at Carlisle, Bambrough, 
Knaresbrough, &c. 

Among the miscellaneous payments 
may be noticed a present of 20s. to 
John Albon, a painter (pictori) at 
Windsor ;—rewards given on various 
occasions to the minstrels of different 
noblemen for performing their min- 
strelsy in the King’s chamber ;—and 
several suspicious looking presents to 
females, and to divers persons for 
guiding his Majesty home on his noe- 
turnal rambles (‘‘ in itin’ibus suis noc- 
tanter,’’) which almost seem to con- 
firm Froissart’s insinuations. We 
must not, however, omit to notice a 
payment of 79 pennies to as many 
diseased poor persons, who received 
the King’s blessing at various times 
during the year; which is perhaps 
one of the earliest notices of the King 
of England touching for the evil subse- 
quently to the Norman conquest. 

The King’s falconry and hunting 
establishment occupy several pages, 
and are recorded with a minuteness of 
detail. The Catalogue of the royal 
plate and jewels is very long and 
splendid, and enumerates many sin- 
gular articles. 

This curious reeord retains its ori- 
ginal binding of calf-skin dressed with 
the hair on; it is quite perfect; and 
from the variation of ink, &c. in the 
successive entries, and other points, 
there can be no doubt of its authentic 
originality. J.G. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

SOME time ago I communicated to 
you certain observations concerning 
the line of Offa’s Dyke, between Tid- 
denham or Beachley passage, near 
Chepstow, and its remaining progress, 
until it reaches Old Radnor, on the 
other side of the Wye, whence its line 
to the Dee is satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed. A piece of it has been always 
traditionally. understood to be extant 
at St. Briavel’s, and there I accord- 
ingly commenced my research. 

The line of the Dyke from its com- 
mencement to its termination, is 
stated, according to the compass di- 
rections in Nicholson’s map, to have 
proceeded from south to north, through 
Knighton, Montgomery, Pool (thence 
crossing the Severn), by Llangollen 
and Mold, to Holywell, that is . <ay, 
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to their vicinities. Of course, the only 
desideratum is, its progress from Tid- 
denham, co. Gloucester, to Old Rad- 
nor, and to part of this desideratum 
my explorations apply. 

I began, according to local direc- 
tions, at a part of the new road, which 
leads from St. Briavel’s to Monmouth, 
because such new road bisects the 
Dyke, between a coppice wood called 
Margaret’s Grove on the south-east, 
and Littlewood, another cover, part 
of a long one skirting the Wye, north- 
west, on the opposite side. 

I made my first investigation in a 
south-east direction. On that side, 
the causeway of the Dyke, partly le- 
velled by art, at the outset, forms the 
boundary between Margaret’s Grove, 
above mentioned, and a piece of arable 
land on the western (or Welch side), 
called Cumbers (Qy ? Cambers) land. 
One half of it lengthways was, 1 was 
told, levelled about forty years ago, 
and the earth scattered about the field. 
Within the wood, it appears (as de- 
scribed by Mr. Gough, in North 
Wales) an elevated causeway, in places 
from ten to twelve feet high, and thirty 
or forty feet broad. I followed his 
portion to its termination in a bog, 
but could not discover any further 
traces. Taking, however, the strait 
line south-east, (the direction of Tid- 
denham), it apparently went from 
Margaret’s Grove across Drypiece, and 
fields belonging to Lyndhurst-farm, 
to a place in St. Briavel’s, called Cold 
Harbour, a denomination of most re- 
mote ancientry, and indicative of ar- 
cheological locality. Thither I pro- 
ceeded, and found it a bleak place, 
which I could only infer might have 
been a British settlement, but with- 
out barrows, or any other indicia 
(which, as the spot was inclosed com- 
mon, may be nothing) than roads 
running in all directions. I followed 
that which went south-east ; and saw 
about two miles off, in a straight line, a 
farm-house, called Maget, pronounced 
Majet. Here there is a Roman camp, 
and from thence to the passage where 
the Dyke begins, may be, as I was 
told, five or six miles. 

My second exploration was in the 
opposite direction, viz. the north-east, 
through Littlewood or the Fence. I 
there found it in high perfection ; an 
elevated ridge or causeway, with a 
ditch on each side. The coppice wood 
was so thick, and the probable aspect 
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that which might bring me through 
the whole skirt of cover, that leads to 
Redbrook in Newland, four or five 
miles off ; so that, afraid of blows on 
my eyes, from the boughs, and the fa- 
tigue of jumping over some of them, 
and pushing othersaside, I was obliged, 
through gouty feebleness, to relinquish 
my chase in about a quarter of a mile. 
If I had had my horse brought down 
to the road, whence I started, I would 
have gone to the woodward of George 
Rooke, esq. who owns the estate, and 
acquired such information as I could 
have gained from him, relative to its 
further progress; but I was so knocked 
up as to be barely able to regain the 
village. 

At my son’s (the Curate of St. Bria- 
vei’s) I found a work in four volumes, 
4to, entitled “‘ Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary.” It is there said, under 
the article Colford, that ‘‘ vestiges of 
King Offa’s dyke may be distinctly 
traced in some parts of the town.” 
But, according to the maps, Coleford 
lies too far eastward. I applied the 
compass upon first mounting the Dyke, 
and found its line to be N.N.W; 
and upon further advance N.W. Ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Atkins’s map, 
its progress is directly north, as it is 
in that of Nicholson, upon the other 
side of the Wye. 

There is no trace of its known 
Welch accompaniment, Watt’s Dyke; 
the ground between being neutral ; but 
it is skirted at unequal distances by 
the old road from St. Briavel’s to 
Monmouth, now stopped up. Both 
the dyke and road are elevated beyond 
inundation from the Wye. 

The Chroniclers who mention Offa’s 
Dyke, describe it as merely a boun~ 
dary between the dominion of the 
Welch and the kingdom of Mercia ; 
but either there was another Offa’s 
Dyke, or this before us had the follow- 
ing origin. Matthew Paris has writ- 
ten the Life of Offa, and he says that 
Offa had defeated the three kings of 
the Northumbrian, Southern, and Wee- 
tern Saxons at Benson, so severely, 
that they and their remaining men 
were obliged to take refuge in a ‘‘ cer- 
tain municipium”’ [presumably Wal- 
lingford]. There Offa blockaded them, 
with the intention of starving them 
into surrender; but it appears that he 
did not relieve his guards, for on the 
third night following (a very dark 
one) the wearied besiegers went to 
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rest, and the prisoners escaped. They 
did not stop until they had reached 
the confines of Wales. Soliciting the 
aid of Marmodius, king of that coun- 
try, they persuaded him to think that 
Offa, like Polyphemus, only intended 
to eat him last, and he received the 
fugitives, because he thought that 
their troops augmented his own forces. 
Offa sent messengers to demand his 
prisoners, but they represented to 
Marmodius, that he (Offa) was ‘‘ only 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing.”” A su- 
percilious answer was accordingly re- 
turned. Offa thereupon seized and 
garrisoned all the forts and towns of 
the fugitives; soon afterwards a day 
and place were appointed for a pitched 
battle between them. Night put an 
end to it without victory on either 
side. The time was the end of Ad- 
vent, just before Christmas; and Mar- 
modius, deceiving Offa with flattery 
and appeals to his religious feelings, 
solicited an armistice. Offa, wishing 
his horses and servants to be refreshed, 
and his wounded to be cured, assent- 
ed. But, neither army being willing 
to separate far from each other, Offa, 
with the assent of both armies, drew 
between them a long and deep ditch, 
with a very high rampart towards the 
Welch, lest he should be anticipated 
by .sudden irruptions of his deceitful 
enemies ; and that he might perform 
the offices due to the Christmas so- 
lemnity, he built on the spot “a 
small church,” both which dyke and 
church occupied the time of only twelve 
days. To perpetuate the memory of 
this event, says Matthew Paris, “‘ fossa 
illa Offa dicitur, et ecclesia Offekirk 
usque in hodiernum diem appellatur,”’ 
i. e. that ditch is called Offa’s, and 
the church Offekirk, to this very day.* 
[Now the only Offchurch known, at 
present, lies in Warwickshire; and at 
a palace there of Offa’s, Fremund his 
son was born.t It will soon be seen, 
that the Dyke and Offekirk alluded to 
by Matthew Paris, lay in the confines 
of Wales. But to proceed.] 
Marmodius took advantage of the 
armistice, and collected all the forces 
possible. On Christmas-day Offa’s 
army indulged in the festivities of the 
season, and became careless and in- 
cautious. On the following night (St. 
Stephen’s day, Dec. 26), a dark one, 





* M. Paris, 974, 975. 
+ Gough. 
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Marmodius and his allies, by the aid of 
the neighbouring rustics, silently filled 
up the ditch, and levelled the rampart 
to the length of a bow-shot. At 
break of day, they rushed on at this 
breach, and taking Offa by surprise, 
completely routed his army. Bad 
weather and a heavy snow following, 
and the country being marshy, the 
Welch did not pursue, and Offa re- 
turned to his own country. He did 
not suffer them to get head by long 
delays, but again led a very strong 
army, equipped fully, and abundantly 
provisioned, into the confines of Wales, 
and there cooped up his enemies in a 
defile (in arcto), and they, thinking 
the place where they had triumphantly 
passed the Dyke, would be fortunate, 
fought a great battle, and by retreat. 
ing to their lurking places, and fre- 
quent desultory attacks, often repulsed 
him. Offa, at length enraged, headed 
his troops, formed them into a wedge, 
as Matthew Paris calls “‘ cornu mili- 
tare in modum pyramidis,”” and com- 
pletely defeated them. The result 
which followed was the massacre of 
all the Welch males, not sparing in- 
fants. On the morrow of this victory 
(which was gained in the year 675), 
Offa ordered the bodies of the noble 
and higher ranks to be honourably 
buried, and those of them and the 
common people which were so muti- 
lated that they could not be distin- 
guished, to be interred in that very 
breach of the dike which they had 
made, and the rampart to be again 
thrown up—to prevent desecration by 
wild beasts, and contagion of the at- 
mosphere. This is all that Matthew 
says of an Offa’s Dyke, and adds, that 
he was the first of our Kings who 
made his progresses, preceded by 
trumpeters, to show his power and 
excite fear.t That Matthew’s Offa’s 
Dyke, ‘‘a mere boundary between 
two armies,”’ could not be the lengthy 
one now known, is plain; yet it ap- 
pears from other authors, that they 
assume the present dyke to have been 
the one through which Marmodius and 
his allies made the breach, and that 
the last grand battle was fought near 
Rhyddlan Marsh§ in Denbighshire, 
the bathing-place of Abergeley stand- 
ing upon the edge of it. But if Offa, 





t P. 987. 
§ Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller, p. 
455. 
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discontinued his dyke near Treuddyn 
in Flintshire, Rhyddlan lies, according 
to the map, ten miles to the westward. 

I now proceed to the Castle of St. 
Briavel’s. 

In Mr. Duffus Hardy’s extracts 
from the Records, relative to the mi- 
gratory progresses of King John, it 
will be seen that he often came to St. 
Briavel’s. No inhabitants of that vil- 
lage ever saw the Archeologia; but 
the keeper of the castle informed me, 
from tradition, that John’s wife re- 
sided there. Whether we are to un- 
derstand by this, Isabel daughter to 
Robert Earl of Gloucester, his divorced 
wife, or Isabel of Angouléme, his se- 
cond wife, I know not. The most 
remarkable feature about the castle, is 
a large room, which in many parts 
resembles the old House of Lords* at 
Westminster, especially the lowest 
view, where the site of the throne is 
denoted at the upper end by a recess 
in the wall, still to be seen at St. 
Briavel’s, with the remains of an 
oriel window on one side. Before 
this part of the castle could be enter- 
ed, there were not only two flanking 
towers to be carried; but a large one 
beyond, now dilapidated, and built on 
to them, besides which there was a 
keep, that fell down some years ago, 
and was entered by its own postern 
gate [of these hereafter]. A funnel 
chimney-piece, surmounted by an oc- 
tagon shaft, emitting thesmoke through 
side apertures, and crowned by a co- 
nical top, crested with the warder’s 
horn, still remain. The passages and 
stair-cases worked in the walls of the 
entrance towers, and leading to the se- 
veral rooms, are intricate and curious. 

The circumference of the castle, 
nearly of horse-shoe fashion, is very 
small, and the exterior of the outer 
wall does not appear to have ever had 
demi-bastions or towers, as in castles 
of the 14th century ; but to have had a 
small area, crammed with buildings. 
Thus it resembled in principle many 
Cyclopean fortresses, which were 
small, that they might be defended 
without the necessity of a large gar- 
rison, There was no straight piece of 
road upon military principles which 
led to the draw-bridge, no more than 
in many other Norman castles, be- 
cause the houses and high mounds 
around it could be advantageously oc- 





* See your vol. xcii. p. ii, p. 489. 
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cupied, and impede caption of the cas- 
tle by suddenly surrounding it. The 
windowy parts have, as is usual, a 
projecting terrace of earth, and face a 
steep ascent ; on the other sides, where 
the ground is level, there is only dead 
wall and a wet moat. The great 
power of resistance appears here, as 
at Abergavenny, and other similar 
castles, to have been placed in the 
gate-house. There were, as before 
observed, not only two powerful semi- 
circular towers flanking the entrance, 
but these towers had a large adjoining 
building in the form of an oblong 
square tower behind them. Thus it 
appears to have been intended that 
fewer men should have been necessary 
to protect it, and more be spared to 
tian the exterior wall. The moat is 
very deep, constantly fed by a spring 
in the moat itself ;—of course, not to be 
diverted without previously subduing 
the garrison ; and action on the wall, 
through either the ram, sapping, or 
scaling, must have been (from the 
steep bank and rocky foundation) a 
work implying great waste of life in 
the attempt; although battering in 
breach in the modern days would be 
an easy task, because it is command- 
ed on the south, without the possi- 
bility of annoyance by the garrison. 
The postern entrance was in its turn 
commanded and protected by the keep 
tower, now fallen down; and, from the 
smallness of the whole area, assail- 
ants, who had obtained entrance 
through the half-demolished wall, 
would have been cooped up in small 
yards or compartments, lying between 
the several interior buildings, and be 
out-flanked at least on two sides. 
This huddle of towers in a small area, 
and within a wall, not bastioned, ac- 
cording to the ancient rules, that the 
fewer effectives taken from field duty, 
must be the best tactics, is conspi- 
cuous in the illuminations to be seen 
in the Roman d’Alexandre; and, al- 
though the town- wall fashion and 
compass of the castles of Edward I. at 
Caernarvon and Conway have been 
understood to have set a new fashion, 
it is very probable that, as a large 
garrison was indispensable to control 
the country, the deviation grew out of 
that necessity. This 1 infer, because 
in small castles, of which the exterior 
wall was subsequently improved by 
the addition of corner towers, the an- 
cient keeps were not destroyed. There 
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are no indications of a passage within 
and around the outer wall; although 
there might have been a ledge, as in 
town walls; but the singular contriv- 
ance and difficult intelligibility of the 
passages, a knowledge to be acquired 
only by inmates, verifies the story of 
Rosamond’s bower at Woodstock. 

I am notable to refer to the Sancti- 
logium of John of Tinmouth, Cap- 
grave, or other historians of Welch 
saints. I only know that Fabian 
calls the Broeinail of Higden,* the 
leader of fifty Bangor monks, who 
escaped from slaughter by the Saxons, 
Brucival; ¢ and that the Forest of 
Dean was a resort of the British 
saints, before and after his era, from 
persecution.t This Brucival is the 
nearest appellation to Briavel, which 
I have ever seen; and it may be an 
incorrect reading by Fabian. The 
Saxon Chronicle calls him Broc-mail, 
and there is a Brock-weir (though pro- 
bably the A.S. broe (brook) gave ori- 
gin to that name,) near St. Briavel’s. 
The event.of the monk’s flight took 
place in the year 607, more than a 
century before the time of Offa. I 
shall lay no stress upon the supposi- 
tion concerning the identity of Bruci- 
val and Briavel. If I have been 
strangely arraigned for not believing 
monstrous absurdities, viz. that the 
old British highway, the Watling- 
street, was the via pretoria of the 
Roman station of London; and that 
Conygaer, a rabbit-warren in the Re- 
cords, was a King’s palace; I only 
say, that I should be glad to know 
who was the real St. Briavel, provided 
there does exist ancient authority for 
ascertaining it. There are unread an- 
tiquaries who substitute hypothesis 
for research ; this is not a question 
for them to settle. 

Yours, &c. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, 

IN Ware’s Irish Bishops, edited by 
Walter Harris, esq. and printed in 
1739, the account of the Prelates of 
those sees is brought down to 1721; 
since which time I am not aware that 
any biographical list of those who pre- 
sided over the sees of Down and Con- 
nor has been published. As some of 


T. D.F. 
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your readers may be curious of infor- 
mation on this head, I forward for 
your insertion a correct List of the 
Bishops of the above Sees, from the 
period where Harris leaves off. 

1720. Francis Hutchison; died at 
Portglenone, June 1739, aged 80. 

1739. Carew Reynell, Chancellor 
of Bristol, consecrated Bishop on the 
death of Francis Hutchison, at which 
period these sees were supposed worth 
2,3001. per annum. In 1744 he was 
translated to the see of Derry. 

1744. John Ryder, translated from 
Killaloe. January 11, 1752, he was 
translated to Ardagh, and on the 19th 
of March, same year, to Meath. 

1752. John Whitcombe. On the 
2ist March, he was translated from 
Clonfert and Kilmacduogh, to those 
sees, and on the Ist September, same 
year, he was translated to that of 
Cashel. 

1752. Robert Downes; Oct. 13th, 
he was translated from Leighlin and 
Ferns ; and in 1765 he was translated 
to Rapho. 

1765. Arthur Smith; same year 
he was translated to the see.of Dublin. 

1765. James Trail. He was con- 
secrated in St. Michan’s Church, Dub- 
lin ; he died suddenly in Abbey-street, 
Dublin, December 1783; in which 
year the sees were supposed worth 
3000/. per annum. 

1783. William Dickson; he died 
in London September 10th, 1804. 

1804. Nathaniel Alexander ; trans- 
lated from Killaloe and Kilfonora; in 
1823 he was translated to the see of 
Meath. 

1823. Richard Mant; translated 
from Killaloe and Kilfonora ; in which 
year the sees of Down and Connor 
were supposed to be worth at least 
4,2001. yearly. This prelate has been 
remarkable for his attention to the ar- 
duous duties to which he has been 
appointed; particularly to the resi- 
dence of the Clergy, and the building 
and repairing of Churches. 

The revenues of those Bishopricks 
arises, chiefly, from the fines and rents 
of such lands as belong to the Church. 
In the See of Connor, these lands 
amount to about 18,000 Irish acres ; 
and in that of Down to at least 20,000 
Irish acres. S. M‘I,. 

[A list of the Roman Catholic, or titu- 
lar, Bishops of Down and Connor, fur- 
nished by the same Correspondent, was 
published in our number for May last, 
p-. 404.) 
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BRIDGE AND CHAPEL OF MORPETH, CQ. NORTHUMBERLAND. 


With an Engraving. 


THE Bridge and Chapel of Morpeth 
were consolidated concerns, of un- 
known origin, and managed by a chap- 
lain whose style was Keeper. The 
bridge has two arches, both of which 
seem to have been rebuilt since the pier 
between them was erected, as one of 
them has no string under ‘its battle- 
ments, and the other one is different 
from that in the pier. For the present 
rapid mode of travelling it is inconve- 
nient and dangerous—the Mail and 
Wonder coaches: having each, within 
the last three years, once carried away 
the south end of its west battlements, 
and been thrown with their passen- 
gers and horses into the river—fortu- 
nately without loss of life. As the 
Act of Parliament for building the 
new bridge, erected from designs by 
Mr. Telford, immediately below the 
old one in 1831, makes it lawful for 
the corporation of the bailiffs and 
burgesses of Morpeth, if they shall 
think proper, to pull down the present 
bridge, and sell the materials belong- 
ing to it, we have inserted the accom- 
panying east view of it, and its twin 
sister the Chapel of Morpeth, to per- 
petuate in some measure its form and 
style of architecture; and Mr. Peter 
Nicholson, architect in Morpeth, has 
very obligingly and with considerable 
trouble furnished us with the follow- 
ing dimensions of thebridge. Thenorth 
arch spans 51 feet 6 inches, and from 
the chord to the summit rises 11 feet 
6 inches. The south arch spans 51 
feet 8 inches. The breadth of the in- 
trados is 9 feet 2 inches, the archivolt 
of this arch differing greatly both in 
projection and figure from those on 
the north arch. The thickness of the 
pier is 14 feet 8 inches, and it projects 
9 feet from the face of the bridge, 
forming a salient angle. The para- 
pets are each 94 inches thick, and con- 
sequently the breadth within the inte- 
rior faces is 11 feet 5 inches, which 
includes both roadway and footpath. 
Prior to the Dissolution, the burden 
of repairing this bridge lay upon its 
keeper, probably under certain regu- 
lations and understandings with the 
corporation; but, after that period, 
Edward the Sixth, in consideration of 
revenues granted to them for that pur- 
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pose, imposed the burden, not only of 
maintaining two masters in the school 
he founded here, but of ‘‘ the mainte- 
nance and annual repair of a certain 
stone bridge, commonly called Mor- 
peth-brigge,” upon the bailiffs and 
burgesses of that town. The Act for 
building the new bridge, however, re- 
leases them from this charge till the 
sums of money lent for building it 
shall have been repaid; but, after the 
toll upon it for that purpose ceases, 
enacts that it and its approaches shall 
thenceforth be maintained in repair 
by, and at the expenses of, the said 
bailiffs and burgesses. 

Chapels, in former ages, were 
very commonly built at the ends of 
bridges, for the maintenance of chap- 
lains to say divine services in, and to 
receive the alms of pilgrims and tra- 
vellers, by way of pontage for the re- 
pairs of the bridge. They were also 


commonly endowed with lands or 


rents from houses; and there were 
frequently separate endowments for 
chantries, oratories, and altars within 
them ; and such was the chapel dedi- 
cated to All Saints in Morpeth, which, 
besides the chantry originally founded 
in it, had one dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, endowed by master Richard of 
Morpeth, rector of Greystock in Cum- 
berland ; besides, as it would seem, 
one in honour of St. Mary Magdalene, 
and some annual offerings for themain- 
tenance of lights before crosses in it, 
and thé images of our Saviour and 
our lady the Virgin Mary. The west 
end of the old chapel is occupied as 
the Grammar School-house; and its 
chancel forms part of the present 
chapel, which is an oblong building, 
measuring 64 feet from east to west, 
and 424 from north to south. The 
ground floor has two ailes, and four 
rows of sittings, and over it two spa~ 
cious galleries—one on the north, the 
other on the west. It is not parochial, 
and has no distinct revenue—divine 
service being voluntarily done here on 
the Sunday afternoons, and in bad 
weather in the mornings, by the Rec- 
tor or his Curate; at other times in 
the Church; but never at both on the 
same day. All the sittings in it are 
private. It has now no burial ground 
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attached to it, nor any monuments in 
it; but, formerly, persons had been 
interred in and around it, as the dis- 
covery of human skulls, and other 
bones, has frequently proved. 

Tue Cuantry or ALL Saints, and 
the bridge of Morpeth, were probably 
built about the same time; but at 
what period, we have met with no 
account. They certainly both existed 
before the year 1300, as appears by 
John de Greystock’s license to Richard 
de Morpeth, to found a chantry ‘ in 
the chapel built in honour of All 
Saints, near the bridge of Morpeth.” 
It was in the patronage of the bur- 
gesses and commonalty of Morpeth, 
as is proved by their gift of it to 
Adam, called the Rose of Morpeth, on 
May 17, 1310, for the term of his 
life ; and on the condition of his doing 
divine services in it, for the good of 
their predecessors, and of the benefac- 
tors of the bridge and chapel, and of 
all the faithful departed out of this 
life. The incumbent of this joint in- 
stitution was usually called ‘‘ Keeper 
of the bridge and chapel of Morpeth;”’ 
sometimes the description is ‘‘ Chap- 
lain of the chantry of All Saints ;”’ at 
others, Chaplain and Master ‘‘ of the 
same.” 

The other chantry in this chapel, 
. founded by Richard de Morpeth, who 
was rector of Greystock in Cumber- 


Chantries at Morpeth, 
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land in 1303, was dedicated to ‘‘ Our 
Lady ;”’ and the revenues of it and of 
the Chantry of All Saints, were settled 
by charter from the crown, dated 
March 12, 1552, on ‘‘ the Free Grammar 
School of King Edward the Sixth,’’ in 
Morpeth, and for the support of the 
bridge there. This School-house oc- 
cupies part of the old Chapel, as before 
described. Its principal room is 41 
feet by 18. Its bell is that which be- 
longed to the chantry of Our Lady, 
and is inscribed in very old capital 
letters: AVE MARIA, GRATIA PLENA, 
DOMINVS TECVM. 

Just at the dawn of literature in 
England, twostars of pre-eminent lustre 
appeared in Morpeth— William Turner 
and Thomas Gibson, both justly cele- 
brated as divines, physicians, and na- 
turalists ; and after the unction of 
royal bounty was shed upon its school, 
it was frequently resorted to as a 
favourite place of classical learning— 
especially in the latter end of the se- 
venteenth century, when Charles the 
third Earl of Carlisle, and William 
the fourth Lord Widdrington, were 
upon the roll of its scholars—noble- 
men who in the rebellion of 1715 
were on different sides; but who had 
here contracted a friendship which 
was highly influential in saving Lord 
Widdrington from the scaffold.* 





COCKLE PARK TOWER, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


With an Engraving. 


THE annexed viewt of CockLe 
Park Tower, is taken nearly from 
the same point as that given by Grose, 
and shows the north and east fronts. 
The outside dimensions of the south 
front are about 54 feet, of the east 78. 
The oldest part of it is the Tower, 
which projects about 9 feet from the 
other apartments, and has round cor- 


belled turrets at the north-east and 
north-west corners: the corbels are 
also continued between the turrets, 
where they have supported a machi- 
colated parapet. The south-east cor- 
ner of this tower contains a circular 
stone staircase ; and on the east front 
is a large stone tablet, bearing the 
arms of _ quartering Bertram,{ 





* © Hodgson’ s History of Northumberland, Part ii. vol. ii. 








+ From a drawing by Edward Swinburne, esq. a celebrated amateur artist, whose 
landscapes highly embellish the walls of many of the splendid mansions of Northum- 
berland; and whose “ generous and graphic hand,” as Mr. Hodgson observes in the 
preface to his History of Northumberland, “ still continues to transfer to my work 
views of the scenery of the county, and of the residences of its ancient barons and 
gentry, with that happy simplicity and brilliance,: which so pre-eminently charac- 
terise tLe productions ot his pencil.” 

¢ Mr. Hodgson, in his pedigree of the Bertrams of Bothal, in which barony Cockle- 
park is situated, has departed from the beaten path of common traditionary lore in 
deriving them from Menebell, daughter of Reynold Gisulph, Lord of Bothal at the 
time of the Conquest. He advances authorities favourable to his supposition, that 
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with the usual crest and supporters of 
the Lords Ogle, which show that no 
part of the present building is older 
than 1461, in which year Sir Robert 
Ogle, Knight, was advanced to the 
dignity of a peer of the realm. The 
upright tracery in the head of the 
great window in the north, is also in 
the style of the fifteenth century. The 
meaning of the devices cut upon three 
stones in a course just above the ar- 
morial tablet is doubtful: those at 
each corner are in relief, but much 
decayed ; the middle one is two tre- 
foils in intaglio. They are probably 
heraldic; and, if they had been per- 
fect, might have given some clue to 
the date of the building. Prior to the 
erection of the present building, there 
may have been a manor-house of some 
description on the spot. ‘* William 
of Cookperce”’ was one of the twelve 
English Knights, appointed in 1241, 
to sit with twelve Scottish Knights, 
to make laws for the regulation of the 
Marches between the two kingdoms ; 
and the Lawson copy of the aid grant- 
ed to Henry the Third, to knight his 
eldest son, makes ‘‘ Cockeloke” one 
of the manors of the Bothal barony. 
But the catalogue of fortresses in 
Northumberland, made in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
notices no tower, or fortalice, as exist- 
ing here at that time. In my visit here 
in 1810 (says Mr. Hodgson), I was told 
that Mr. Brown, agent to the Duke 
of Portland, and brother to the cele- 
brated Capability Brown; had heard 
an account that the southern part of 
the building had, some 500 years ago, 
been destroyed by fire. Such an event 
may have occurred ; but tradition is a 
great amplifier of time. Traces of 
arches of windows are certainly ob- 
servable above the entrance, where 
some considerable repairs or enlarge- 
ment of the building have been made. 
I was also at the same time as- 
sured by the farmer of the place, who 
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resided in the Tower, and was an in- 
telligent and observant person, that 
the building had formerly extended 
further to the south, as strong under- 
ground foundations still testify ; but a 
stone which he showed us, bearing 
the arms of Ogle quartering Bertram, 
and said to have been found in the 
site of these demolished parts, proved 
that the building in which it had been 
placed could not be older than the 
time of the marriage of Sir Robert de 
Ogle and Helen Bertram, the heiress 
of Bothal, about the year 1360, though 
it might be much more recent. The 
windows (one above another for three 
stories on the east side), as given by 
Grose, were square headed, and di- 
vided into four lights, with mullions, 
and having transoms of stone, in the 
same way that the windows of six 
lights, now walled up, are on the west 
front. They are of the style of the 
sixteenth century, in the 43d year of 
which, Sir Robert Ogle, Lord Ogle, 
among other possessions by will, set- 
tled ‘‘ Cockell Park and Tower” upon 
his wife ‘‘ Jeyne,’”’ with remainder 
after her death to his son Cuthbert 
for life. Prior to that time they had 
been in the occupancy of the lady 
Anne Ogle, mother of this Sir Robert, 
who was slain in the battle of Ancrum 
Moor a few days after making his 
will. The present windows of the 
south and east sides were put in about 
forty years since; and the uppermost 
mullioned window on the north, since 
the annexed drawing was made, has 
been used in the repairs made in 
Bothal Castle in 1831. A projection 
on the west side of the tower, which 
had small windows in it, fell in 1828, 
when the opening occasioned by the 
fall was filled up in a line with the 
rest of the wall; and the mantle-piece 
of one of the two curious old chimnies 
formerly in the Tower, and cleverly 
decorated with dentils and mouldings, 
was inserted high up in the gap, on 





they, as well as the Bertrams of Mitford Castle, were descended from Guy de Balliol, 
who came to the Conquest of Northumberland with William Rufus, and was 
rewarded with the great Barony of Bernard Castle, as well as the Barony of Bywell, 
and other extensive possessions in Northumberland, which were erected into baronies 
by Henry the First, and given to William Bertram, second son of Guy de Balliol, 
baron of Mitford, and to Richard Bertram, Wi‘'iam’s fourth son, and baron of 


Bothal. 


Mr. H. also shows that the arms of Balliol and Bertram were the same; 


namely, an orle or escutcheon, those of the latter being distinguished from the former 
only by a border of cross croslets ; and notices that “ Branches of great families who 
became ennobled, bore the arms of their common progenitor distinguished in antient 
times only by colour or a bordure, and more modernly by the ordinary differences.” 
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the outside, by way of curiosity and 
ornament. Regular occupancy as a 
farm-house has preserved this edifice 
from the fate that has befallen many 
of its kind—from falling into ruin. 

Its situation is very exposed; but 
the prospect from it is great, especially 
over the sea. Wallis does not seem 
to have visited it. Grose first brought 
it into notice: his drawing of it was 
taken in 1774.* 


ee ee 
Mr. Ursan, Maize Hill, Oct. 18. 


I SEND the conclusion of an ac- 
count inserted in your Magazine for 
January last, respecting a family which 
supplied William the Conqueror with 
some of his Tenants in Capite. The 
notices are of those only who have been 
connected with England; and the 
greater part of the particulars are ex- 
tracted from foreign sources. 

Ornotino Grimatpt, son of Guido 
II, Prince of Monaco, was Captain of 
the Archers of Henry I. King of Eng- 
land, in the wars between Pope Alex- 
ander III.and the Emperor Frederick I. 
He married Louisa of Loraine. 

Osert GRIMALDI, Prince of Mo- 
naco, nephew of Otholino, Major Do- 
mus of the Emperor Frederick I.; was 
Ambassador in 1188 from him to the 
Kings, Philip of France and Richard 
of England, to arrange the plan for a 
war in Jerusalem. He was also in 
1197 Ambassador from Genoa to Eng- 
land. 

WixuiaM Crispin (otherwise Gri- 
MALD!1), Baron of Bec, son of William 
Baron of Bec, mentioned in your Ma- 
gazine for Jan. 1832, was a very cele- 
brated hero of his age, especially for 
his fidelity to Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, against Henry I. King of Eng- 
land, whom he struck in a battle in 
1119, twice on the head. 

JoscELIN, Baron or Bec, son of 
the preceding William, flourished 31 
Hen. II. 1185, and had the guardian- 
ship of Emma Languetot, and her 
lands, in Huntingdonshire. 

GitBERT, Lorp or TELLIERES, 
grandson of the Gilbert noticed in 
your Magazine for January as fight- 
ing at the battle of Hastings, had a 
grant of lands from King Heiry III. 
at Coniton in Berks. He had a son 
named Gilbert, whose daughter and 





* Hodgson’s History of Northumber- 
land, Part ii. vol. ii. 
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heiress married Thomas Malemeines, 
and flourished in the reigns of Edward 
Il. and III. as appears by the Testa 
de Nevill. 

Cuar.es Grimatpi, Prince of Mo- 
naco, is mentioned by Hume as com- 
manding the Genoese Archers, and 
commencing the attack at the battle 
of Crecy in 1346. It appears by fo- 
reign documents that in 1338 he armed 
twenty galleys (three-oared) to assist 
Philip King of France against Ed- 
ward III. of England. Afterwards (in 
1346) being Admiral of France, he 
joined Philip with thirty of his own 
three-oared galleys of Monaco, and 
10,000 legionaries, against the King 
of England; but, his galleys being de- 
feated, he fought strenuously at the 
battle of Crecy, where he was grievously 
wounded. His shield of arms (lo- 
zengy Argent and Gules) is intro- 
duced by Mr. West in his historical 
picture of this battle. 

Puitip GrRimMaLp1, a noble Genoese 
(and ancestor of the branch after men- 
tioned to have settled in England), 
was in 1361 and 1365 one of the Coun- 
cil of Edward III. King of England 
(Foedera). He was cousin of the last- 
named Prince of Monaco. 

RayNer Grimatpti, Prince of Mo- 
naco, son of Charles Grimaldi, Prince 
of Monaco, Commander both by sea 
and land of the forces of the Kings 
Louis and John of Naples, Chamber- 
lain, Counsellor, and Pensioner of the 
King of France, his Admiral of the 
Mediterranean sea, and Ambassador, 
with full powers of peace and war, to 
the King of England. He also ob- 
tained great favour with the Pope for 
sending back to Rome the rod of 
Moses, which had been taken away. 
In the Foedera are letters patent from 
King Edward III. dated 1375, au- 
thorizing the purchase from Ralf Bas- 
set of Drayton, for 12,000 franks of 
gold, his prisoner Rayner Grimaldi, a 
Genoese taken in the war in the last 
voyage, which the King’s dear son, 
the King of Castile and Duke of Lan- 
caster, made in his service. It is pro- 
bable the King was induced to make 
this purchase (and of course grant 
this pardon) on the application of Phi- 
lip Grimaldi, the cousin of Rayner, 
who, as already mentioned, was one of 
Edward’s Counsellors. Rayner’s seal, 
representing him seated on horseback, 
in chain armour, is engraved in Ve- 
nasques’ ‘‘ Genealogica et Historica 
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Grimalde Gentis Arbor,” Paris, 1647 ; 
round it is the legend S: RAINERII : 
DE : GRIMALDIS : MIL : ADMI- 
RALLI : GENERAL : FRANC : 

It may be observed that the seal of 
Charles Grimaldi, the father of Ray- 
ner, represents him in similar armour 
to the above, excepting that, instead of 
the fleur-de-lis for a crest on the 
helmet and horse’s head, is a dragon. 

Matruew Grimatpiand Francuvus 
GRIMALDI, two royal merchants of 
Genoa, were in England about the 
year 1400 (Cottonian MSS, Vesp. 
F. 1. 93). 

Upon the subject of the union in 
Genoa, of the characters of Merchant 
and Prince, a digression may not be 
unacceptable. Eminent as areour Eng- 
lish merchants, and companions as 
they occasionally are of our Kings and 
Princes, allied also as they are in 
many instances to our Nobles, yet, 
we have not allowed them to rank as 
the Pares of the Peers; and the few 
instances existing of Nobles engaged 
in commerce, arising as those instances 
do rather from accidental circum- 
stances than system, will not inter- 
fere with the implied understanding 
that a British Nobleman should not 
be engaged in commerce. At Genoa, 
however, it is, and always has been 
otherwise; the barren soil of that coun- 
try never has been capable of support- 
ing its population, still less of enabling 
its owners to have erected a city of pa- 
laces—to have advanced money to all 
the Sovereigns of Europe—or have 
taken any part in European politics. 

In the comedy of the Merchant of 
Venice, the Duke, speaking of the 
merchant’s losses, says they were 
“ Enough to press a royal Merchant 

down.” 


And Warburton, in his notes on 
that line says, 


“ We are not to imagine the word 
royaL to be only a ranting sounding 
epithet. When the French and Vene- 
tians, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, had won Constantinople, the 
French, under the Emperor, endeavoured 
to extend their conquests into the pro- 
vinces of the Grecian empire on the terra 
firma; while the Venetians, who were 
masters of the sea, gave liberty to any 
subjects of the republic, who would fit 
out vessels, to make themselves masters 
of the isles of the Archipelago, and other 
maritime places, and to enjoy their con- 
quests in sovereignty, only doing homage 
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to the republic for their principalities. By 
virtue of this license, the Sanudos, the 
Justiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summari- 
pos, and others, all Venetian (rather Ge- 
noese) families, erected principalities in 
several places of the Archipelago, which 
their descendants enjoyed for many gene- 
rations, and thereby became truly and pro- 
perly ROYAL MERCHANTS, which indeed 
was the title generally given them all 
over Europe.” 


So little was the commerce of the 
Genoese considered derogatory to No- 
bility, that, though the Knights of 
Malta were required to prove their 
Nobility for four descents, paternally 
and maternally; and the Chapter, pre- 
viously to the admission of a Knight, 
ascertained if the parents had dero- 
gated from their nobility by trading, 
merchandize, or banking; yet there 
was an exception from this statute in 
favour of the Nobles of the cities of 
Genoa, Florence, Sienna, and Lucca, 
who were not considered to act ig- 
nobly by carrying on merchandize in 
wholesale. 

It is difficult for those who have 
not visited Genoa, or given attention 
to its domestic history, to conceive 
the wealth and grandeur which were 
possessed by these Royal Merchants ; 
the King of Sardinia’s present palace 
at Genoa,. was built by a private 
citizen of the Balbi family, for his own 
use; there is nevertheless no resi- 
dence in London to compare with it, 
either in beauty or size: the nearest 
approach to it in taste and grandeur 
of architecture, is the Banqueting- 
room at Whitehall. To conclude this 
digression, it may be remarked that 
they were no less eminent for their 
civilization than their wealth, testi- 
mony to which is borne by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review of this quarter, 
who says : 

“In the age of the Crusades, who 
would be most like a gentleman, an ac- 
complished citizen of Genoa and Pisa, 
or the Kings of France and England, 
and the power of their feudal Barons?” 


In 1441, King Henry VI. by his 
letters patent, gave protection to 
Ratpn GRIMALDI, a merchant, to 
come from Genoa to England with his 
merchandize. 

Also in 1441, Joun Grimatp1, Lord 
of Bueil, obtained by a decree of the 
Parliament of Paris, the fief of the 
Countship of Sancerre for his valour 
against the English ; but I do not find 
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it stated on what occasion his chivalry 
was shown. 

In 1483, King Richard III. by his 
writ directed to all custumers, &c. 
gave licence unto his well-beloved 
Love pe Grima.pis, merchant, of 
the parts of Genoa, that he, by himself 
or his factors, might at his pleasure 
cause to be brought into this kingdom 
a diamond and other gems and pre- 
cious stones, to present them to the 
King; that, if he pleased, he (the 
King) might have the ‘ sale’ thereof 
before all other; and that, if the same 
should not be sold, the said Loye and 
his said factors should depart there- 
with, without any payment of cus- 
tom. The station and importance of 
the royal merchants of Genoa may 
be well estimated from a perusal of 
this licence to Loye de Grimaldis, and 
an inspection of his pedigree. He 
was the descendant of noblemen for 
countless generations. His uncle 
Lucian Grimaldi had been ambassa- 
dor to the Kings of France, Arragon, 
and Naples, and had settled the treaty 
of peace between the republics of Ge- 
noa, Venice, and Florence; he left 
most ample legacies in the Bank of 
St. George, for such of the Grimaldis 
as might at any future period come to 
adverse fortune ; and he had a marble 
statue erected to him in the hall of St. 
George. 

In 1484 King Richard III. grant- 
ed a passport to Joun Grimatpi of 
Genoa, merchant, to pass with two 
persons and three horses to the city of 
Genoa; and in 1485 he obtained let- 
ters patent from the same King, mak- 
ing him a denizen. This is in all 
probability the John Baptist Grimaldi 
who was in connexion with Empson 
and Dudley, the usurers of Henry VII., 
and who, when the latter were be- 
headed in 1509, took refuge in the 
sanctuary of Westminster, and es- 
caped.— (Herbert’s Life of Hen. VIII.) 

In 1536, AntHony Grimatpi of 
Genoa, son of the Cardinal * Jerome 
Grimaldi of Genoa, was in correspond- 
ence with the Vicar - general Crom- 
well, as minister of Henry VIII.; and 
an original letter of his, dated Genoa 





* Another Cardinal Jerome Grimaldi 
of Genoa, flourished in 1650. His por- 
trait is at Badminton, the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s. Bishop Burnet said that « Cardi- 
nal Grimaldi might serve to dignify an 
age as well as a nation.” 
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1536, is in the Cottonian MSS, giv- 
ing an account of the motions of the 
Imperialists, and of the French army. 

In 1583 Nicnovas Grimatpi “‘turn- 
ed out of Latine into English Marcus 
Tullius Ciceroes three bookes of du- 
ties to Marcus his son, whereunto the 
Latine is adjoined.”’ This author also 
paraphrased Virgil’s Georgics, pub- 
lished in 1591. He was likewise a 
poet. There is a letter of his in the 
Lansdowne MSS. dated Christchurch, 
Oxford, 1549, addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil; upon the latter desiring to 
know how the students of Christ 
Church and others were disposed as 
to the reformed religion, he relates 
that a great part of them were idle, 
and another part were such as had 
livings abroad, and lived at their ease. 
There is also in the Lansdowne MSS. 
981, a short biography of him, in ad- 
dition to that which is in Wood’s 
Athene, stating that he was chaplain 
to Bishop Ridley, who makes frequent 
mention of him in his letters to Cran- 
mer and Latimer, and that he was 
adjudged to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, though he afterwards (pos- 
sibly on Mary’s decease) obtained his 
release. I am unable to connect this 
individual with the family, of which 
all the other described parties are 
members. 

In 1615, Peter Francis GRiMaLpI1 
of Genoa visited England. He was 
Lord of Beaufort, and the great-grand- 
son of Cardinal Jerome Grimaldi al- 
ready mentioned. The following let- 
ter from Sir John Throckmorton to 
Viscount Lisle, dated 24 October, 
1615, is too curious to be abbreviated 
(Sydney Papers, vol. Il. p. 338) : 


“There cometh over into England 
with this passage an Italian gentleman 
called Signor Petro Grimaldy, a Gene- 
vious (Genovese), as he sayeth. He 
braggeth infinitely of his Majesty’s our 
dear master’s favour unto him, and pro- 
duceth a letter which he sayeth his Ma- 
jesty wrote lately unto him; he sayeth 
he is cosen unto the Marquis Spinola. I 
have had speach with him here; I protest ° 
I feare he is some counterfeyte, and hath 
litell good meaning in him. He is a very 
tall young man, letell beard, full fased, 
and the colour of his hayre somewhat 
whitish, he is apparelled in perfumed 
leather doublet and hoose, a sadd collored 
rydyng coote, lyned with a purple colour- 
ed wrought velvett. I think it fytt to 
give your Lordship knowledge of him, 
to the end. that by you their may be no- 
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tice given unto his Majesty, that there is 
such a personage arrived in this kingdom. 
Yours, &c. J. THrockMorTON.” 
The party thus minutely described 
was, however, no counterfeit; but a 
nobleman of immense wealth,—* di- 
vitiis immensis affluens,” says the 
Family Genealogy. He was Governor 
of Savoy, and a cousin of the Marquis 
Spinola, his mother being Luigia Spi- 
nola: his descendant John Baptist 
Grimaldi was Doge of Genoa in 1752, 
and his son Francis, having died pos- 
sessed of property in England, his 
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will was proved at Doctors’ Commons 
in 1800. It is remarkable that the 
longest will on record there is that of 
the Duke Paul Jerome Grimaldi of 
Genoa, proved in 1792, on account of 
there being property in England. 
ALEXANDER [Marria*] Grima.p1, 
a Genoese nobleman, baptised at St. 
Luke’s, Genoa, 1 June, 1659, was the 
fourteenth in descent from Philip Gri- 
maldi, already named as counsellor of 
Edward III. and sixth in descent from 
Cardinal Jerome Grimaldi, as under : 


Jerome Grimaldi, Cardinal, 1527 ;>=Francisea, only child of Thomas Cattaneo, a 


died 1547. 





Genoese noble. 


Luke Grimaldi, Lord of==Petrineta Spinola, Lady of Beaufort, dau. and heiress of 


Beaufort, Ambassador to 
Spain from Genoa, d.1580. 








Baptist Spinola, Doge of Genoa in 1531. 
mother was Jacobina, heiress of Paolo Doria. 


Her grand- 


ij = . 
Jerome Grimaldi, Lord of Beaufort, a Genoese==Pelina, dau. of John Baptist Im- 


noble. 


periali, died 1639. 





Ansaldo Grimaldi, co.Lord of Beaufort, sae” dau. of Ambrose Lomellini, 


Genoese senator 1622, died 1643. 


married 1594, died 1644. 


ail 





1597-8. 


Aleuanien Grimaldi, a Genoese noble, at ieee de a a Spanish 


lady. 
J 





Joseph Maria Grimaldi, a Genoese noble, born 1631, died 1683.=—Maria Sulpizia. 





Alexander Grimaldi, born 1659, died 1732. 


In the wars between Spain and 
France, he was a Commander of Ge- 
noese and Spanish forces against 
Louis XIV.; and on the destruction 
of Genoa in 1684 by Louis, he quitted 
his native country, probably from the 
defeat which the Spanish party had 
experienced, as well as from the ruin 
of his country ; his family alone hav- 
ing had three palaces overturned. I 
subjoin a short and perhaps unknown 
account of one of the most terrible 
bombardments which ever took place. 

The Genoese having assisted Spain 
with succours against France, had 
their city bombarded in 1684 by a 
French fleet; in less than two hours 
the city was on fire in several places, 
the bombardment continued all night, 
and the horror and danger were in- 
creased by the darkness, the inhabit- 
ants being liable to be buried in the 
ruins, or burnt in the flames. The 
Doge and chief citizens were obliged 
to quit their houses, and the city suf- 
fered severely from disorder and pil- 
lage, shops and palaces being indis- 
criminately broken open ; it was with 


great difficulty the regular forces sub- 
dued the plunderers. The bombard- 
ment continued from the 17th to the 
22d of May, and, after a few days sus- 
pension, was renewed. A great part 
of the city was reduced to ashes, in- 
cluding the finest edifices, the Doge’s 
palace, many churches and monas- 
teries, the Custom-house, Exchange, 
Arsenal, the Doria, Brignole, Spinola, 
Lercaro, and Palavicini palaces, as 
well as those of the Grimaldis of St. 
Luke, the Grimaldis of St. Francis, 
and that of the Commander Grimaldi. 
When the bombardiers saw the city 
on fire in any one place, they threw 
additional bombs there to increase the 
confusion ; all the families of distinc- 
tion, women, priests, monks, and 
nuns, fled into the country with their 
most valuable effects, and lived in 
tents. No less than 200 bombs were 
falling at one time, and from the 17th 
to the morning of the 28th, 13,300 





* The children were constant!y bap- 
tised Maric, though the name seems to 
have been disregarded as they grew up. 
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were thrown upon Genoa. On the 
next day, the French fleet set sail, and 
shortly afterwards a treaty of peace 
was signed, one condition of which 
was that all the Spanish troops in the 
States’ service should be discharged, 
and many of the Spanish faction were 
murdered by the populace. Notwith- 
standing the reparations which had 
been made up to June 1688, there 
were then above 500 houses in one 
quarter of the city in ruins, and most 
of the individuals to whom they be- 
longed, had, in losing their houses, 
lost all they possessed, so that, instead 
of being able to rebuild them, they 
were unable to bear the expence of 
clearing the ruins. 

To return to Alexander Grimaldi. 
He married not long prior to October 
1705, Dorcas, granddaughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Francis Anderson, knt. 
of Bradley Hall, Durham, M.P. for 
Newcastle, by whom he had issue, Ist. 
Elizabeth, born 10 December, 1706 ; 
2. Arabella, born 25 August, 1709, 
baptised at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden; 
3. Alexander, born 2 Nov. 1714; 4. 
Charles, born 15 March, 1716. He 
was a man of many endowments ; and 
after his settlement in England, being 
only 26 years of age, he prepared him- 
self for and practised as a physician, 
and afterwards as an artist, and was 
the master of Worlidge, to whom one 
of his daughters was subsequently 
married. There is an unique impres- 
sion of an engraving of him in the 
collection of the Duke of Buckingham 
at Stowe, purchased at Mr. Gulston’s 
sale. From his son Alexander there 
was issue, of one of whom, the late 
William Grimaldi, esq. a memoir ap- 
peared in your vol. C. pt. i. p. 566. 

In 1697, the two Counts GrimaLpI 
arrived in England with the embassy 
from Genoa, to congratulate William 
III. on his accession to the throne. 
They departed the same year. 

In 1708 Marsuat GRIMALDI was 
opposed to Marlborough at the siege 
of Oudenarde. 

In 1723 the Marquis Grimatpi of 
Genoa was ambassador from the Re- 
public to England. 

In 1767 the Duke of York, brother 
of King George III. died at the castle 
of Monaco, the residence of Honora- 
tus GRIMALDI, Prince or Monaco. 
There is an interesting account of the 
Duke’s illness and decease at Monaco 
in your Magazine for 1767 (vol. xxxvil. 
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p- 493). The Prince soon afterwards 
visited England, by invitation of the 
King. The Princess (his wife) mar- 
ried to her second husband the Prince 
of Condé, and died at Wimbledon, 
during the sojourn of the royal emigré 
there. 

The French Revolution also com- 
pelled other members of this family to 
seek an asylum in England. 

Louis Anpre Grimatp1, Bishop 
of Noyon, Peer of France, for many 
years resided in Paddington-street and 
York-buildings, Mary-le-bone! He 
died in 1805. This was the Peer who 
summoned the nobles of France, on 
the marriage of Louis XVI. to ac- 
quaint the King that they could not 
allow the Queen’s relation, the Prin- 
cess of Lorraine, to take precedence of 
them. 

The Count Cuartes Puitip Av- 
Gustus Grimatp1 (nephew of the 
Bishop) was for some years resident 
with the Prince of Condé at Wimble- 
don. ‘There is no proof of my no- 
bility, or of my ancestry (said the 
Count) remaining to me, but a print- 
ed book.”” Who, Mr. Urban, shall 
decry the debt due to the genealogical 
publisher ? 

The Count Grima.p1 of Monaco, 
often called Prince Joseph Grimaldi, 
of Monaco, was brother to the reign- 
ing Prince of Monaco, and aide-de- 
camp to the Earl of Moira in his at- 
tack on France in 1795. He married 
the widow of Major-General Welbore 
Ellis Doyle of the 53d foot.. 


Yours, &c. S. G. 
—@— 
en Scopwick Vicarage, 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 21. 


IT affords me much pleasure to 
state that a disposition for preserving 
the monuments of bygone times, has 
been recently displayed in this neigh- 
bourhood, by Charles Chaplin, esq. our 
late county member, and the present 
proprietor of the estates formerly be- 
longing to the preceptory of Temple 
Bruer. 

Temple Bruer* is situated in a re- 
tired valley on Lincoln heath, sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills, 
not far distant from the Hermen- 





* A view and short account of ‘Temple 
Bruer (extracted from Creasey’s Histo 
of Sleaford and its vicinity) will be found 
in our vol. xcvi. i. 305. 
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street; and it was connected with 
that road by a private way winding 
through a ravine which communicated 
with the fortified entrance to the Tem- 
ple, and was visible only from the 
warder’s tower, which rose out of the 
centre of the buildings. The lower 
part of the tower was evidently used 
as a private chapel or chantry. We 
find inserted in the wall, on the east 
side of the south window, a pair of 
arches springing from cylinders with 
foliated capitals, and surmounted by a 
crocketed canopy, which contains a 
piscina. On the other side of the 
window are two stone stalls to cor- 
respond ; and in the west wali is a 
beautiful arcade of five massive retir- 
ing arches, handsomely finished with a 
rich and tasteful display of the torus 
moulding, now much dilapidated, and 
supported on cylinders, having capi- 
tals ornamented with the trefoil leaf; 
under which arches are also stone 
seats. 

Westward of the tower stood the 
church, which was of a circular form, 
52 feet in diameter, and constructed 
on the model of that of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem. It was acces- 
sible by cloistered passages connected 
with the principal buildings by which 
it was surrounded. We cannot trace 
the foundations to the south and east 
of the tower, as they have been obli- 
terated by the erection of a farm-house 
and offices. The house occupies the 
site of the ancient cemetery, and hu- 
man bones out of number were dis- 
turbed in digging the cellars. On the 
east of the tower were found cylin- 
drical columns and capitals, which 
formed a part of the cloisters; and one 
massive stone was taken out that was 
originally a spandril in the tracery of 
a magnificent window, whose situa- 
tion is now unknown: for it is splen- 
didly carved ; and when found exhi- 
bited the gilding and enrichments in 
a perfect state. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Chaplin placed 
some workmen under my direction for 
the purpose of excavating the founda- 
tions which had been undisturbed 
on the north and west of the Tower ; 
and we are now actively engaged in 
examining every portion of ground 
which the church and its appendages 
occupied. We have found several sub- 
terranean vaults and passages; but, as 
they have all been studiously filled in 

Grnt. Mac. December, 1832. 
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with earth and rubble, some of them 
cannot be traced with sufficient accu- 
racy to ascertain their absolute desti- 
nation, as they appear to have had 
communication with those buildings 
the very foundations of which have 
disappeared. The first excavation we 
made was at the Tower, as | confi- 
dently expected to find a vault in that 
situation, because the floor of the 
lower story is elevated five feet above 
the ancient surface of the ground. 
Whatever space might have formerly 
existed here, it had been filled in; but 
Wwe came to a narrow subterranean 
passage, which appeared to take its 
rise in this vault, and issuing under 
the north door by a winding direction 
eastward, passed on to the buildings 
in that quarter. The walls of this 
passage are coated with plaister. I 
am told that. another passage exists in 
its primitive state. It is described as 
being formed of brick ; about four feet 
in diameter, and the same in height, 
and arched over; perfectly clean and 
dry, and of sufficient capacity to ad- 
mit a person on his hands and knees. 
lt runs in a north-westerly direction, 
and is said traditionally to reach as 
far as Wellingore, a distance of two 
miles; but this is scarcely probable ; 
although about six and thirty years 
ago it was opened and explored; and 
one of the workmen proceeded in it 
with a candle to a considerable dis- 
tance, until fear compelled him to re- 
turn, after an expedition of upwards 
of an hour. We have attempted to 
find the entrance to this passage, from 
the recollection of those who saw it 
at the above period, but hitherto with- 
out success. 

Our researches on the site of the 
Church have been more fortunate, and 
we have discovered the ancient circu- 
lar plinth, and four feet of wall per- 
fect ; but buried under a vast accumu- 
lation of rough and squared stones, a 
large number of them handsomely 
carved and polished, Norman columns 
and capitals, zig-zag and other mould- 
ings, earth and cement, and the tan- 
gled roots of large trees, which are 
growing amongst the foundations. 


Heu, lapidum veneranda strues ! 


These beautiful details of the origi- 
nal building, consisting of most of the 
varieties of Norman enrichments, are 
scattered over the Temple yard in great 
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profusion; and the spectator, if he 
possess any antiquarian feelings, will 
be unable to repress the train of reflec- 
tion which naturally arises in his 
mind, on the primitive sanctity of the 
place, the peculiar order of men who 
were its inmates, and the utter dese- 
cration to which it was ultimately 
consigned. 

On the floor of the east end of the 
Church was an encaustic pavement, 
and several glazed tiles have been 
thrown out, of diversified shapes and 
colours. Some are triangular, some 
square, and others oblong ; and they 
were doubtless laid in such a manner 
as to compose some harmonious pat- 
tern. Within the circular wall on the 
north is a stone bench. Near this 
part of the building we took out some 
iron spikes seven inches long, and as 
thick as my finger, pointed at one end, 
and the other broken away, and very 
much oxydized. I am not able to de- 
scribe their use; but several such 
spikes were found in the year 1731 in 
a stone quarry about a mile eastward 
of Lincoln Cathedral, which contained 
two ancient sepulchres, and quanti- 
ties of wood and stone coffins, urns, 
and human bones; and these spikes 
were supposed to have been used for 
the purpose of cramping together the 
rude but strong coffins in which the 
bodies were deposited. I expected to 
have found an interment in this place, 
but was disappointed. 

When the remains of the Temple 
were visited in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by that indefatigable antiquary 
Gervase Holles, it contained several 
armorial windows. He describes the 
shields of the noble families of Crum- 
well, Tateshall, Deincourt, Ufford, 
Beke, Willoughby, Mowbray, Beau- 
mont, Bardolfe, Cantelupe, La Warre, 
Welles, Zouch, Grey, Savile, and 
others to which no names are attach- 
ed; and he was only just in time to 
place them on record, before Oliver 
Cromwell planted his cannon on the 
neighbouring hills to the west, bat- 
tered down a great part of the church, 
and pierced the tower with his balls, 
leaving an aperture as a memento of 
his presence, to which tradition still 
attaches his name. It appears that 


when this was done, the soldiers rush- 
ed forward to complete the scene of 
devastation, by destroying every ves- 
tige of ornament which might remain. 
They dug a hole within the conse- 
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crated wall on the north, and lighting 
a fire with the beams and rafters which 
had been dislodged from the roof, they 
tore out the windows, and, amidst 
shouts of savage triumph, as may be 
supposed, threw them into the fire, 
gloating over the work until they were 
all melted into a solid mass! Then 
filling in the hole with stones and rub- 
bish, they left it in that state to perish 
in everlasting oblivion. But their ex- 
pectations have not been completely 
fulfilled; for this day (Oct. 31) the 
mass of melted lead, with lumps of 
vitrified glass mixed with calcined 
stones, charred wood, and ashes, was 
discovered and taken out in my pre- 
sence. About half a yard below the 
site of this horrid feat, we found an 
interment. The skeleton was perfect, 
and lay, as usual, with its feet point- 
ing towards the east. The skull small 
and the teeth delicate, induce a belief 
that it was a female ; and if so, it was 
probably the remains of Dorothy the 
wife of Roger Roleton, who died in 
the month of January 1529, and was 
buried in this church under a tomb, 
with arms quarterly and an impale- 
ment, as follows: 1 and 4, party per 
fess Gules and Argent, a lion passant 
in chief of the Second ; in base a cin- 
quefoil pierced Azure; 2 and 3, a 
chevron between ten martlets Sable. 
Roleton ;—impaling, Argent, ten Tor- 
teauxes, a label of three points Azure. 
Babington. 

If this conjecture be right, the atro- 
city of the conflagration is greatly in- 
creased, from the circumstance of its 
having been kindled in the grave of 
this lady, which the fanatics had pro- 
bably broken open in search of trea- 
sure. 

About six feet within the exterior 
circular wall of the church on the 
north, we have laid bare the remains 
of a massive column. The outer face 
of the plinth is the segment of a cir- 
cle, and measures four feet six inches; 
while the inner face is only three feet 
and a half, and the circular impost at 
the base of the column is 3 feet 24 
inches in diameter. It is highly pro- 
bable that a colonnade encircled the 
whole building ; for several specimens 
of cylinders with the hatched capital 
of the Normans, and cornice and arch 
stones exhibiting the double zig-zag, 
separated by a torus moulding, the 
embattled fret, and other enrichments, 
sculptured in bold relief, have been 
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brought to light by the spade and 
pickaxe. 

From a minute inspection of the re- 
mains, I should not be inclined to 
praise the magnificence of the edifice 
as a whole, though it had its peculiar 
enrichments, as may be evidenced by 
the numerous carved stones which 
have been excavated. The outer wall 
of the Church was rude though mas- 
sive. Itis, however, venerable for its 
high antiquity; and in extent the 
Temple was stupendous; for founda- 
tions have been thrown up by the 
plough to the distance of ten chains 
on every side of the Tower. 

Yours, &c. Geo. OLIVER. 

P.S. Dec. 11.—I trouble you with 
a line to describe more particularly 
the dimensions of the circular Church. 
The foundations are now laid bare, 
together with the bases of the colon- 
nade, consisting originally of eight 
cylindrical columns of equal magni- 
tude with that already described. The 
diameter of the Church within the ex- 
terior walls is 52 feet; and within the 
colonnade 26 feet. An interment has 
been found between the two north- 
east columns, of a male skeleton with 
legs crossed ; perhaps the founder, as 
this is the part of the building in 
which his remains were usually depo- 
sited. The principal door of entrance 
‘was in the west, and the ascent ap- 
pears to have been by two stone steps. 
A Nuremberg token, a piece of stained 
glass, and a few other insignificant 
articles, have been found, but nothing 
of greater value than the carved stones 
mentioned above; although antiqua- 
rian literature has been essentially 
benefited by the public spirit of Mr. 
Chaplin in making these investiga- 
tions, and in the anxiety he has dis- 
played for preserving the old Tower, 
by the introduction of a new roof, 
and securing the fissures in the walls, 
which would else have speedily in- 
volved it in ruin. The entrance into 
the main subterranean passage has 
hitherto eluded our search ; but when 
we recommence our operations in the 
spring, we entertain the most san- 
guine hopes of success. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 
I HAVE on more occasions than 
one, observed the partial discoveries 
which have been made upon the site 
of St. Margaret’s Church, Southwark, 
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previous to the recent excavation, no- 
ticed by SuTuriensis in November 
Mag. p. 423. 

In May 1823, on sinking a well in 
front of the Town Hall, several piles 
were taken up, possessing the appear- 
ance of considerable antiquity; the 
wood had become black, and the fibres 
lost their tenacity; I should, how- 
ever, be inclined to think that they 
belonged to a building even anterior 
to the Church; at the same time a 
great quantity of human bones were 
thrown up. In the last month, in 
making the line of the new sewer, 
and on the removal of the house ad- 
joining the Town Hall, formerly oc- 
cupied as a banking house, still fur- 
ther remains of the ancient applica- 
tion of the site were discovered, suffi- 
cient to determine, in all probability, 
the exact site of the church and the 
church-yard. 

The open space in the Borough, 
known as St. Margaret’s-hill, is a 
triangular plot of ground, presenting 
an acute angle to the street, and 
bounded on the north by the Town 
Hall and the house recently removed. 

The present building of the Hall 
stands in a direction north and south; 
it could not, therefore, occupy the 
same site as the church, and so far 
is the account of Stow corroborated. 
When the foundation of the adjacent 
house was disclosed, a number of 
human bones appeared in one place. 
Now, looking at the fact that the spot 
where these bones laid was eastward 
of the Town Hall, and very near the 
path of the late High-street; and, 
judging from the quantity lying in a 
confined space, there can be little 
doubt, that they formerly occupied 
the chancel of this ancient church; the 
nave being the part which was appro- 
priated to the purposes of the Town 
Hall and a prison. 

The present Town Hall was built 
about the close of the seventeenth 
century; although the modern front 
gives it the appearance of a more re- 
cent building. At the period of re- 
building, the statue of King Charles II. 
which stood in front of the old Town 
Hall, which I have little doubt was 
the actual nave of the church, was 
set up in Three Crown-court, from 
whence it has been recently removed, 
no one knows whither. 

The church-yard extended from the 
front of the Town Hall in a southern 
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direction, to a spot almost opposite to 
Calvert’s buildings, where lines drawn 
from the extremities of the former build- 
ings, and running parallel with the 
houses on each side the area, would 
have here met in a point. At this 
spot the trunks of two old trees were 
dug up; and I do not think any trees 
were found in a more southward di- 
rection. The trees, therefore, were 
planted in all probability at the verge 
of the burying ground, as they still 
are in some of the church-yards of 
the metropolis. 

I have thus, I think, been able to 
point out the exact site of St. Marga- 
ret’s Church ; and here I cannot help 
adverting to a letter of mine, which 
you inserted in your pages (vol. C. pt. 
1. page 14), on the subject of the dese- 
cration of the hallowed ground so- 
lemnly set apart for the reception of 
the dead, which 1 believe met with 
notice in the proper quarter. It is 
melancholy to see the resting-place of 
so many hundreds of our fellow men 
disturbed for the purposes of improve- 
ment and alteration; neither in the 
church, nor the chancel, nor in the 
church-yard, nor the church-porch, 
have the bones of the ancient worthy 
men who in their days were the bur- 
gesses of Southwark, found rest. Our 
church reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ruthlessly cast them into the 
highway, which indeed was no more 
than might be expected from men, 
who in changing the Church into a 
Town Hall and a prison, literally 
made the house of God a den of 
thieves. The discovery of the bones 
in our days was purely accidental ; 
but I should hope it would operate as 
a check upon the many idle dese- 
erations of sacred ground, which are 
likely to take place, if the reckless 
spirit of alteration lately manifested 
proceeds as it has commenced. 


Yours, &c. B. 2:6. 
—o— 
Mr. Urzpan, Dee. 13. 


I TAKE leave to offer you some re- 
marks relative to the discoveries (real 
and supposed) made during the pro- 
gress of the excavation for the great 
sewer on the City side of the New 
London Bridge. I need hardly say 
that the expectations of the antiquary 
have, with regard. to the antiquities 
discovered on this spot, been greatly 
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disappointed: few perfect relics were 
found; but the wished-for objects 
were supplied by the workmen, who 
daily sold more coins, and other ob- 
jects of curiosity, than were discover- 
ed during the progress of the work 
from one end of the line of improve- 
ment to the other. The frauds prac- 
tised upon scores of would-be antiqua- 
ries would, if detailed to your readers, 
make some of them burst with laugh- 
ter. Every description of coin, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, English, down to 
the halfpence of George the Second, 
were sold on this spot to curious vi- 
sitors; who left the place delighted 
with their purchases, never dreaming 
that their treasures had a few days 
before been released from some cu- 
riosity-shop in London, where they 
had been lying for months, the de- 
spised objects of the well-informed 
collector. 

Before saying more, I will assure 
you that, notwithstanding my faith in 
the intelligence of the Conductor of 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and that of 
its Correspondents, I have carefully 
examined every article that has ap- 
peared in it during the last six months; 
but I am delighted to find that in no 
single instance has it given insertion 
to hasty and unsupported statements. 

I paid much attention to the exca- 
vations on this side of the water, and 
shall in a few words give you an ac- 
count of my own observations ; omit- 
ting of course the mention of those 
objects which have already been al- 
luded to in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. I think I may state, without 
fear of contradiction, that no Roman 
coin, subsequent to the reign of Tra- 
jan, was discovered on the City side : 
a Vespasian and a Nero, both in se- 
cond brass, were discovered near the 
south-east end of St. Michael’s Church, 
but in such a corroded state, that the 
legends were scarcely to be decyphered. 
A Nerva in large brass, was found 
near the same spot, but this was also 
much corroded. On the site of the 
chemist’s house in Eastcheap, two 
large brass coins were discovered, 
which, by the portraits, I could per- 
ceive were of Trajan, but not a letter 
of the legend on either side could be 
read. In fact, as I have before stated, 
but few coins were discovered on the 
City side, and these were in a very 
mutilated condition. 

1 shall conclude these observations 
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with a few hints, which may prove of 
service to the inexperienced searchers 
after antiquities, and (I mention it 
with all possible deference) perhaps 
not altogether useless to the better 
informed. I feel assured that I shall 
be forgiven when I mention that the 
refuse of large parcels of homan coins 
are very frequently purchased at sales 
in London by country dealers in cu- 
riosities, for what purpose no one can 
be at a loss to guess! 

My remarks are these :—Coins (I 
speak more particularly of those in 
brass) found under water, are without 
rust or incrustation, but often have 
the appearance of a honey-comb.* 
Those which have laid in a gravelly 
soil present a similar appearance, but 
are of a darker colour. To give them 
this semblance the workmen put the 
coins which they have bought into the 
fire for a short time; but in this case 
an experienced eye will detect the 
oxide produced by the heat. Those 
which are discovered in black earth, 
are generally surrounded by a thick 
coat of copperas which discovers them 
to the workmen, who know that in 
most cases the nucleus of these green 
lumps is a coin; but they are, in al- 
most every case, irremediably destroy- 
ed. Of those found in urns and vases 
it will be scarcely necessary to speak : 
when they have been deposited in dry 
places, the coins are preserved and 
are covered by that beautiful and ini- 
mitable natural varnish so much eu- 
logized by antiquaries; but if damp 
has reached them, they are liable to 
the same injury as those that have 
been hidden without such covering. 
There is a metal vessel in the British 
Museum, containing a vast number of 
small Roman brass coins corroded to- 
gether in one mass, from their having 
been deposited in a damp situation. 


Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 





* I was informed, some time since, 
that during some excavations at Billings- 
gate, several Roman brass coins were 
found under water of so high a colour, 
that a Jew actually bought one of them 
of the workmen, under the impression 
that it was of gold. The weight of an- 
tique coins is well known, and in this in- 
stance it favoured the delusion. The 
purchaser soon discovered his mistake, 
and applied for the return of his money, 
but was greeted with shouts of laughter 
by the workmen. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 14. 

THE collection of ancient stained 
glass at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
is worthy of the praise bestowed on 
it by “‘ A Constant Reader and Lover 
of the Art,” in November Magazine, 
page 400. I perfectly coincide with 
that gentleman and Mr. Curling the 
proprietor, in attributing the de- 
signs, at least of the majority of 
the subjects, to Albert Durer; and I 
shall not add a word to the arguments 
adduced by your ‘‘ Constant Reader ’”” 
in favour of their identity with the 
known works of that master. I have, 
however, now before me an etching of 
a stained glass window, of which I 
know no more than that it purports to 
be a representation of a window, from 
the design of Albert Durer, brought 
from Normandy in 1824, and which 
so exactly agrees in design as well as 
detail with the subjects now at the 
Egyptian Hall, as to leave no doubt 
of the whole having been the work of 
one hand. This window represents 
in compartments the circumstances 
attending the death of Bishop Blaize; 
and, though the subjects are wretchedly 
arranged, the stories are well told. 
Amongst the strongest points of iden- 
tity are the figure of the executioner, 
which exactly agrees with that noticed 
by your Correspondent in the Egyp- 
tian Hall subjects, and the architec- 
ture of some buildings in one of the 
compartments. I know not on what 
evidence the window I allude to was 
ascribed to Albert Durer ; but if there 
was sufficient authority for so doing, 
I feel convinced that the present de- 
signs are from the same pencil. 

A brief notice of the windows now 
under consideration appeared in your 
July Mag. p. 63; and as they have 
been twice noticed in your pages, 
with very slight allusion to the designs, 
I will endeavour to give your readers 
some idea of them. 

There are in all twenty-five subjects, 
eighteen of which appear to relate to 
events in the life of the celebrated 
monk St. Bernard. Under each sub- 
ject is an inscription, in the black 
letter of the sixteenth century, except 
two, which have inscriptions in Ro- 
man capitals. These latter subjects 
do not appear to me to possess equal 
merit with the others ; and, as the or- 
namental tracery is of a more modern 
character, I am inclined to attribute 
them toa period less remote; and I 
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think it is highly probable they have 
been repainted after some accidental 
destruction of the originals. The other 
sixteen are exceedingly beautiful ; the 
various figures, seraphic, pontifical, 
episcopal, monastic, regal, military, 
and civil, are designed with the bold- 
ness of a master’s hand, and coloured 
with a degree of splendour which an- 
cient glass alone possesses. I have 
not at present the legendary life of 
the saint before me, so that I cannot 
give a minute description of the dif- 
ferent subjects, but one of them evi- 
dently relates to his preaching in fa- 
vour of the second Crusade. I was 
not able to discover a date in any of 
these subjects, and I would observe 
that a portion of one of the inscrip- 
tions has been reversed. 

Besides those which relate to St. 
Bernard, there is a crucifixion, and 
the circumcision of the Infant Jesus, 
with two other compartments, the 
subjects of which I cannot determine ; 
all evidently by the same hand. The 
remaining subjects have formed the 
heads of lancet-shaped windows, and 
two of them appear to have suffered 
very greatly. They represent the As- 
cension, and second Advent of our 
Saviour; and the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin ; the first and last evi- 
dently were intended as companions. 
In the Assumption the figure of the 
Virgin is very fine, as are several of 
the small attendant angels; but the 
winged heads flying about, in the pa- 
rish churchwarden taste, can only 
be attributed to some attempt at re- 
pair subsequent to the original con- 
struction of the windows, and which 
the arrangement of the better por- 
tions shows to have been ill con- 
ducted. The Ascension has suffered 
from a like cause to a greater extent ; 
the face of the Saviour is destroyed, 
and that of another figure has been 
made to supply its place. The re- 
presentation of the second Advent 
is in better preservation; and, al- 
though I think the figure of our Lord 
is not equal to the other subjects, there 
is great merit in many of the small 
groups in the lower part of the pic- 
ture, representing the blessed and 
the damned. An angel bearing away 
a redeemed soul in the form of an in- 
fant, and a demon lashing a body of 
the condemned, are worthy of notice. 
The arch-fiend is represented in a 
form I never recollect to have before 
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witnessed ; he is here seen figured as 
a blue bear, having his hind-quarters 
of different hues, one leg being red, 
and the other green. 

I shall close this letter with a few 
heraldic memoranda, taken from the 
compartments relating to St. Bernard. 

On one subject, representing a side- 
chamber witha man lying on a bed in 
agony, an angel appears holding a 
shield, which bears a merchant’s mark 
resembling an arrow-head rising from 
two conjoined xx. 

On others are shields, with the fol- 
lowing armorial bearings: Ist. Or, 
three files of 5,4, and 3 points, in pale 
Argent; crest, on a chapeau a dog 
sejant, collared with a coronet.—2d. 
Barry pily of six Or and Azure.—3d. 
On a chief 3 escallops (outlined). 

It is much to be regretted that the 
parsimony of the inhabitants of Hit- 
chin should have been the means of 
depriving their parish church of the 
admirable embellishment which these 
subjects would have bestowed on it; 
and, it is to be hoped, for the honour 
of the country, that the windows will 
not be allowed to return to the Conti- 
nent, but that some appropriate place 
will be found in the Metropolis for the 
preservation of relics of ancient art so 
truly valuable as these specimens. 


Yours, &c. E. 1.C. 
~ 1 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 26. 


AS the sexton of Hexham Church, 
Northumberland, was digging a large 
grave on the 15th inst. he came, at the 
depth of about seven feet, to a large 
thin vessel of brass of the pitcher form, 
nearly full of Saxon coins of the North- 
umberland kings, Eanred, Ethelred, 
and Redulf; and of the Archbishops 
of York, Eanbald, and Vigmund. 

The grave was formed in that part 
of the churchyard called the campy 
hill, but for what cause I am unable 
to explain. It is, however, on the 
west side of the north transept of the 
church, and on or nearly on the site 
of the nave, which was burnt down 
by the Scotch in their devastating in- 
road from Jedburgh into England in 
1296, and never after rebuilt. The 
vessel is of that kind of thin copper of 
which camp-kettles were formerly 
made. Its handle was loose, and is 
highly ornamented. Mr. Adamson, 
secretary to the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, has examined both the 
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coins and vessel, and thinks that the 
former must have been poured into 
the latter after it was fixed in the 
earth; for, from its extreme thinness, 
it could not have been lifted with the 
coins in it without bursting, or being 
much bilged. Sets of camp-kettles of 
six or seven each, exactly fitted into 
each other, have been found in the 
Northumberland peat- mosses; and 
one such set is preserved at Whitfield 
Hall, the seat of Wm. Ord, esq. M.P. 

All the coins are Saxon, Northum- 
berland, stycas of brass, of which 
the vessel when found could not 
have contained less than ten thousand. 
Quantities of them were soon afloat 
in the country, and many strange re- 
ports, some of which appeared in the 
newspapers, came out with them. 
One account said that a great quan- 
tity of them were gold, and a still 
greater quantity of silver; that some 
of them had dates of the sixth century ; 
that they were found in a copper box, 
the hinges of which were perfect, and 
moved easily,—that there was with 
them a skull and a curious vizor or 
diadem of gold; and that the whole 
was contained in a stone coffin found 
eight feet below the surface, and con- 
taining also the remains of a person 
in a high state of preservation, and 
enwrapped with a sort of coarse tar- 
tan cloth. The greatest part of the 
coins, however, fell into the hands of 
the Rev. Wm. Airey, who, as incum-. 
bent of Hexham, has the only legal 
claim to them, and who, after they 
are properly examined and arranged, 
is intending to present a complete set 
of them, and the vessel in which they 
were found, to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Newcastle. Mr. Adamson 
has also drawn up an account of this 
interesting discovery, to be read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries in 
London. I had three on the 17th, 
and twenty of them on the 18th of 
this month, put into my hands. They 
were to appearance in a highly oxi- 
dated state; but after being put into 
about two table-spoonfuls of sulphur- 
ous acid for a little less than a minute, 
all of them, except one, came out 
quite clean, and of the usual dull, 
brownish green, which brass that has 
been for some time in use usually as- 
sumes. One of them had a hard red- 
dish blotch of rust nearly all over one 
side, which yielded very slowly to 
many repeated applications of acid. 
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The metal of which they are made is 
certainly an alloy of copper; and, 
from its readily yielding to the knife, 
I think the alloy in them is zinc; but 
where I am writing, I have no means 
of subjecting one of them to chemical 
analysis. Eanred was the father of 
Ethelred King of Northumberland, 
who was succeeded by Redulf, whose 
successor Osbercht began to reign in 
849. There were two Eanbalds, Arch- 
bishops of York, the first of whom 
died in 796, the second probably about 
812; Vigmund came to the see in 
831, and died in 854.* From these 
dates, and the collection, so far as it 
has hitherto been examined, contain- 
ing none of the money of Osbercht, it 
is fair to infer that they were secreted 
before Osbercht began to reign. Of 
the 23 coins which | have seen, eight 
are of Eanred and only three alike, 
14 of Ethelred all different, one of 
Redulf, and one of ‘ Figmurd ;’ and I 
am told, on good authority, that of the 
large collection now in the possession 
of Mr. Airey, the greatest number are 
of Eanred, Ethelred, and Vigmund. 
One of the most obvious inferences to 
be drawn from an inspection of the 
whole, is the great imperfection of the 
art of coining at the time they were 
made. They are from an incredible 
number of dies, and very few of them 
have the impression on each side made 
fairly on the centre of the blank. Ac- 
cording to Richard of Hexham,t the 
bishopric of that ancient city ceased 
54 years before the devastation of the 
province of Northumberland by Hal- 
den the Dane in 875, who then land- 
ed on the banks of the Tyne, and car- 
ried fire and sword through the whole 
adjacent country. The concealment 
of this treasure must, however, have 
been made before his time : but whe- 
ther it belonged to the church of Hex- 
ham, or was the property of some pri- 
vate ecclesiastic there, it would now 
be vain to conjecture. This is certain, 
that it continued to remain quietly in 
its resting place during the rebuilding 


* Sim. Dunhelm. Hist. Eccl. Dun. 
lib. ii. cap. 5; and Le Neve’s Fasti, page 
306; but the dates here given do not 
agree with other authorities. Pinkerton 
fixes Eanred in 810, Ethelred in 836, 
Redulf in 840, and Osbercht in 845. The 
latest Northumbrian coins in Ruding’s 
Plates are those of Eric between A. D. 
946 and 950. 

+ Lib. i. cap. xix. 
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of the church after the Conquest, and 
might have continued to do so for a 
much longer period, if the size of the 
person for whom the grave in which 
it was found, had not required that 
his last habitation should be ‘‘ both 


broad and deep.” VW. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Jov. 30. 


IN a note to an article on Man- 
ningford Bruce, published in your Ma- 
gazine for December 1831, you re- 
quested an account of ‘Mrs. Lane’s”’ 
monument. I now send it you, with 
some particulars of her family, and 
that of her husband, together with 
some additional information with re- 
gard to Manningford. Exactly at the 
east end of the Church, over the altar, 
the monument is placed with this in- 
scription : 

«“ Underneath lyeth the body of Mary 
Nicholas, daughter of Thomas Lane, of 
Bentley, in the county of Stafford, Esq. 
a family as venerable for its antiquity, as 
renowned for its loyalty, of which ye 
wonderful preservation of King Charles 
y® Second, after y® defeat at Worcester, 
is an instance never to be forgotten: in 
which glorious action she herseif bore a 
very considerable part; and that the me- 
mory of this extraordinary service might 
be continued to posterity, the family was 
dignified with the addition of this signal 
badge of honour, the arms of England in 
a canton. She was married to Edward 
Nicholas, y® son of S* Oliver Nicholas, 
Cupbearer to King James y¢ First, and 
Carver to King Charles y¢ First, by whom 
she had only one son, who died before 
her, near to whose body she desired her 
own might be interred. She died De- 
cemb' 24», anno 1686, aged 67 yeares.” 

On the sinister side of the escut- 
cheon, at the top of the monument, 
are the arms of the Lanes of Bentley 
and Hyde, which are thus described 
by Edmondson: “Or, a chevron Gules, 
between three mullets pierced Azure.” 
Besides this, there are the arms of 
England in a canton, as specified in 
the inscription. On the dexter side 
are the arms of Nicholas of Wiltshire: 
«« Azure, a chevron engrailed between 
three owls Or.”’ The crest, which is 
not represented on this monument, is 
“On a chapeau Azure, turned up with 
Ermine, an owl with wings expanded 
Or.’”’ With the coat of Nicholas are 
quartered three others; the first is 
that of the old Wiltshire family of 
Chamberlayn, ‘‘ Gules, a chevron be- 
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tween three escallops Or.”” Their crest 
is “an ass’s head couped Argent.” 
The two other coats are, “ Argent, 
three poissons naient Prop.;” and, 
**Gules, on a chevron between three 
birds close Argent, two lions passant 
guardant.”” I have some doubt with 
regard to the last two escutcheons, 
owing to the faintness of the colours 
on the marble; but none with regard 
to the others. 

I will now give the account of King 
Charles’s escape, which is alluded to 
in the tablet. After the defeat at 
Worcester, the King wandered in a 
wood for a long time, till at length he 
saw a man.in an oak tree, whom he 
recognised as a Captain in his service, 
named Careless ; he then ascended into 
the same tree, and staid there two 
days and two nights. While here, 
though unperceived himself, he saw 
many people who were seeking him, 
and heard them settling what to do to 
him if they caught him, and how to 
make use of the reward. He then, 
being compelled by hunger and want 
of rest, went to a cottage nine miles 
off, where he lay in a barn three days; 
thence, after cutting off his hair, and 
changing clothes with his host, he 
was conducted to another house, twelve 
miles off; and so on to others, but it 
is remarkable that all his entertainers 
were Roman Catholics. Being now 
in Staffordshire, he met with Lord 
Wilmot, also disguised, by whose 
means, with the help of a monk named 
Huddleston, he was introduced to Mr. 
Lane, who, though he was’ a staunch 
royalist, and though his son was a 
Colonel in the King’s service, was so 
much respected as to have sustained 
no injury in the rebellion. The secret 
of his royalty was made known to 
none but Mr. Lane the Colonel, and 
Miss Lane; and between them it was 
agreed that Miss Lane should ride on 
a pillion behind the King, to visit a 
cousin who was married to a Mr. 
Norton; near Bristol. The resting 
places for each night were agreed on 
before hand, so that Lord Wilmot met 
them in the evenings, without being 
seen near them on the journey. The 
Colonel kept company at a distance 
with his hawk, as if for sport, till 
they arrived within a day’s journey 
of Bristol, when he surrendered his 
hawk to Lord Wilmot, who continued 
the same exercise. They were obliged 
to ride through the town of Bristol, 
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and when they reached Mr. Norton’s, 
as there was a party there, Miss Lane 
feigned that William, as she called 
the King, was afflicted with an ague, 
so he was put to bed, and a servant 
sent up to him with refreshment, who 
recognised him, but was easily per- 
suaded to secresy. 

Here he left Miss Lane, and went 
to the house of Colonel Wyndham in 
Dorsetshire, but was disappointed in 
the hope of obtaining a vessel at 
Lyme, and obliged to proceed to Sa- 
lisbury, riding with a lady of Colonel 
Wyndham’s family behind him: in 
this manner he passed through a regi- 
ment of horse, but was recognised 
neither by the men nor their generals. 
At length he arrived at a house near 
Brighton, where he obtained a ship, 
and was landed in a small creek in 
Normandy. Such is the narration of 
Clarendon.* 

The Mr. Lane who is mentioned in 
this story was father to Mary Lane, 
and the lady who rode behind the 
King was her sister Jane Lane ; but 
the family received more substantial 
rewards. than the heraldic one men- 
tioned on the tablet, as appears from 
this entry in Clarendon’s accompts : 


«¢ Arrears due to Lady-day, 1685. 

10007. Jane Lane, now Lady Fisher, 
by letters patent, during life, three-quar- 
ters of a year, 7501. 

5001. Thos. Lane, esq. the like, five 
years and a half, 27507. 

Memorandum. ‘The late Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, by 
their warrant dated July 22, 1684, signi- 
fied his late Majesty’s pleasure to pay the 
annuity of 1000/. per ann. to Mrs. Jane 
Lane, from Lady-day 1683, whose hus- 
band, Sir Clement Fisher, was buried the 
15th of April, 1683, at which time there 
was an arrear on the said pension of 
6,500/. for 64 years ended at Lady-day, 
1683.” + 

Hence it appears that on the Re- 
storation the family were pensioned 
for their services. The daughters were 
married ; Jane, to Sir Clement Fisher, 
but had no issue; Withy, to Mr. Pe- 
ters, or Petre; Anne, to Edward 
Byrche, esq. of Leacroft, co. Stafford ; 
and Mary to Edward Nicholas, esq. 





* The recent discovery of an unpub- 
lished narrative of Charles II.’s escape, 
is noticed in pp. 456, 555. Enorr. 

+ Singer’s Diary of Clarendon, vol. i. 
p- 656. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1832. 
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The family of Nicholas is well known 
as firm Royalists. Sir Edward, or as 
he is generally called Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas, was one of the few men who 
clung to the Royal party during all 
its vicissitudes, as he had served it in 
its prosperity ; but he was not imme- 
diately related to the family at Man- 
ningford, for his arms were different 
(see them engraved in Simon’s Seals, 
pl. xxx1). 

Sir Oliver Nicholas, the father of 
the husband of Mrs. Jane, was cup- 
bearer to King James I. and carver to 
King Charles the First, and left his 
own principles of loyalty to his son 
Edward. The marriage of the latter 
with Miss Lane was blest with only 
one son, who died unmarried before 
both his parents, at the early age of 
twenty-two; but he was soon follow- 
ed to the grave by his mother; and 
they lie side by side within the altar- 
rail. Near them .is Mr. Nicholas 
himself; and another stone comme- 
morating the death of some one who 
died in 1722, aged 63. As nothing 
but ‘‘ Nicholas, esq.”” and the dates 
remain, it might be a brother or a 
second wife of Mr. Nicholas, though 
20 years younger, as the former wife 
was 10 years older. His own monu- 
ment is erected against the north wall 
of the chancel, with this inscription : 

“ Hic infra site sunt reliquie viri me- 
moria dignissimi, Edvardi Nicholas, ar- 
migeri, hujus pagi Toparche; qui, tam 
ecclesia quam Monarchie Anglicane, 
fidei inviolate, amicitiz fabularum exem- 
plis non secunde, patientiz nullis dolo- 
rum cruciatibus expugnabilis, et festivi- 
tatis ingenii qua delicias omnium se red- 
didit. Frustra renitente podagra diu- 
turna, exemplum posteris celebre reliquit: 
et tandem, irrequieto morbo fractus, et 
vite et morum hominum pertesus, ani- 
mam egit lubens, cal. Maii decimo tertio, 
anno salutis 1706, «tatis 77.” 

There is only one other monument, 
with this inscription on a shield : 

“HEARE LAYES THE BODY 
HIND. BVRIED Ju’y 5, 1675.” 


OF ELIZ 


The stone is situated among the 
graves of the Nicholas family, which 
makes me suppose she was a con- 
nexion of theirs. 

There are three Manningfords ad- 
joining each other: Manningford 
Bruce, which is the subject of the 
present article; Manningford Abbots, 
and Manningford Bohun. I find a 
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separate notice of each in Domesday 
Book. 


F. 67. “The church of St. Peter at 
Winchester holds Maneforde. It was 
rated T.R.E. at 10 hides. Here are 10 
ploughlands. Five hides and half a yard- 
land are in demesne, where are 2 plough- 
lands and 5 Rervants. Eight villagers and 
7 cottagers occupy 2 ploughlands and a 
half. The mill pays 12 shillings and 6 
pence. Here are 10 acres of meadow. 
The pasture is half a mile long, and a 
furlong broad. It was valued at 6 pounds, 
now at 8 pounds.” 

F. 736. * Amelric de Drewes holds 
of the King Maniford. Godric held it 
T.R.E. and it was assessed at 3 hides 
and ahalf. Here is a ploughland and a 
half. There are 4borderers. The third 

art of a mill pays 50 pence. Here are 
12 acres of meadow, and the pasture is 
half a mile long, and | furlong and a half 
broad. It was valued at 30 shillings, 
now at 60 shillings.” 

F. 74. ‘ Grimbaldys the goldsmith 
holds Maniford. Edward held it T.R.E. 
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and it was assessed at 6 hides and a 
half. Here are 4 ploughlands. Two 
ploughlands, with one villager, are in 
demesne. Ten cottagers and 2 bor- 
derers occupy one ploughland. Two 
shares of a mill pay 12 shillings and six- 
pence. Here are 20 acres of meadow, 
and the pasture is a mile and a half 
square. It was valued at a hundred shil- 
lings, now at 6 pounds.” 


In the foregoing extracts we see 
that on the Norman conquest, that 
only which belonged to the church 
was safe; but that the other two 
Manningfords were torn from the 
Saxons Edward and Godric, who held 
them in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. How different is the state of 
them now: there is no war, no ra- 
pine, no oppression: all is at least 
peace: and if a kind master and a 
good clergyman can make a yillage 
happy, the inhabitants of Manning- 
ford are truly blest. H. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


FRAGMENT OF THE Baccu# or EvurIpIpES LATELY DISCOVERED. 


Mr. Ursan,—As you intend to print the portion of the Fragmentof the Bacche 
of Euripides, which | lately forwarded to you, I beg to send you the remainder 


of the scene ; 


but, as a part of my present communication has been already 


published from other sources, and the whole is of a less interesting character 
than the portion previously sent, I have not given myself the trouble to trans- 


late it. 
Aug. 21, 1832. 
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(This fragment follows immediately the one published in p. 196.) 


ciya’ ov yap Taid’ ovKér’ Avorices aru, 

airy ve rpéWas, iy orévys det vepdve 

my mpi °° épia oo TwY gpeviov cpapriay® 

eis déqy br’ HBr, € & oyots ny watypa Tt, 

avros dé aye dp’ ed par’ édidatey Xpovos* 5 
kai rapra pey méroviley ovros ovy Exwy 


* * * 


* * * 


rol yap 7 rae ie wv Expr iixic® iror 
maha rade Zevs ovpos éméveucey mang” 
& per abros olaGa Kai ra viv Prérees, € ea" 


a & av rabeiv bei, Kadpe, o’, ob kpibw cara, 


10 


wv ovdey fidery ¢ €k Aoywr Beoxpirwy > 
ds & év Oevis hy pavris ap_evd horerets 
Zevs abros cirey NvOiw, PoiBos 6 dé pot. 


kai tadra viv pevet o,a die’, 


"Eorat, Oeds. 


Avypory yao azo yijpas Sucas, thy viv over 15 
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KAA. 
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dpakwr yeripoer peraParwr, dépap re oi 
ExOnproPe;ia’ Soros &XNGLEt rv'ror, 
raxos Bpirevoy &xoBarovea ris POopis. 
kai voy, Kakigroy mHparwr, rpbyer Papos 
yipws én’ Airvdéedy re Karataroupévoy* 20 
was 3 dy ris aAddsece mnudroy pee, ONS 5 
xeip ob gids Gety rd ay PdoKxorr’ er’ ad. 
aX’, eb oe yap Kal pat BéXovra en saa 
AEBnre Xpvoeg Doipos épijoas 6 dépas 
coon mpopnbeia coy ave ye katvieet, 25 
TaAN’, WY ov ov pédRers whpar’ exaAhoery, ppacw. 
Lumet wédev rhve’ avooiov peedoparos 
dixas riy ovTa Too’, ov éxraves, Be pus” 
Kei we oé x ‘Stor éXaBer éx Xepos pbaos, 
piv pnyxér’ éordeiv tarptd’ (ov yap evoePes 
Paivey poveuras éy ragois yaupoupévovs;) 
&idXots 5é déoers avaraduy To yijs Kparos, 
aé y' ebOus avrov éx yOovds rijad’ éxBarwv" 
dxor dé pdoxwy, xonopos ws Ever Ards, 
édgs per’ Goxov, Bap/dpors jyyoupevos, 35 
rodXas de mépoets avapiOpe orparevpare 
wédews’ bray dé Aokiov ypynorijpwy 
dvapracy ris, vooroy "Eyyedéwy otra 
oxier o¢ & “Apucviay 7’ “Apns éxptcerat, 
pakdpwr 7’ és alay éyxabidpicer lov. 40 
rair’ ovyi Ovyrov rarpos éxyeyws AéE-yw 
Atévvaos, ad’ éx Znvds* ei b€ cwhpoveiv 
éyvw0’, Sr’ ovw €BéXere, rov Ards ydvoy 
evdacmovoir’ av coppaxoy KexTnpetvoe. 
Atdvuee, AsodperOd a’, jduchoaper. 45 
ow’ épdbeo™ hpas 5, dre y’ éxpiiv, ob mdere. 
éyvwKxapev ravr’* adn éretépyer iar 
kai kdpra, Oeds dy, ob Néyots y’ UPpredpnv* 
dpyis mpérer Deous ovy dpotovabar Bpordis* 
evonpos tof’ Ket re coe xpeta Néyety, 50 
Ay’, ws mpoarKer, poy 8 aripaons Bedy. 
GAN eizov, avebeis ouppopas abupia, 
aov ovprapéyros kwdbvas Avovros ov. 
ol’ eb ra Depérns whvra: (‘ré Sé yor) cot Aéyery;) 
ws év wupais w’ érecrey Wdirwy arep* 55 
Geo ce raid’ 6 partis ayyeidas pn; 
kal téAN’ Edpacas, cia y’d Aeds pdvor. 
kal révd" &xari y' év Sporois répnva viv, 
kav Bevis, dvacras avis, éxparicopar. 
ds Aaprpdrupsor Kou gardy pirpay popey 60 
orihBer mpéxovady 0’, ws yum, aiyrj véq, 
xwpet od 5’, ei yrooer ri ToUsepovs dyous, 
dcoos ErecOar; kapdias omuopern, 
mrooupévy re pndey, wv eiwev Oeds, 
gpaco dé cbpras Koir’ Eryn, Bed yappa rt. 65 


¢s 
i) 


(Here follows a Chorus nearly obliterated. ) 
* e * * * 


> v7 9 


Fz Z e ) . 
@ réxvor, ws eis deiv’ dp’ HABopev Kaxa, 
, ww s 
ov 0 } raddauva, ovyyeveis 7 dodny Képac’ 
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ATA. 


KAA, 


ATA. 
KAA. 


ATA. 


KAA. 


ATA 


KAA. 


ATA. 


KAA. 


ATA, 


éyw & 6 rAfjpwr BapPdpuvs agiiouar, 

rove éx Séuwr a&ripos ExBeBAnpEvos, 

0 Kudos o péyas, ds ye capknpn oraxuy 
éorewpa Kathpnoa Kadduoroy Bépos* 

yépwr pérockos 8’, éari yup ro Béogaror, 

eis “EMAAS’ dyaywr peyada BapBapwr orparor, 
kat ry” Apeos raid’ ‘Appoviay, dapapr’ épay 
dpaxwy dpaxaivns giow éxovoar cypiar, 
iiSw "gi Bwpovs Kai rapous ‘EdAnyixous, 
iyyoupevos hoyxaowy, ovde mavoopat 

Kax@y 0 Thhjpor, ovde, ror karatBar nv 
*Axéporra mrevsas, iovyxos yervijoopae 


* * * * * * 


ei Kal d€doxrat, mpéopu, TAijpoves guya, 
w marep, éyw cov ba ov orepeioa, pevcopar, 
iy py yépovra oa” bvra mpopOaoy TOT [Os. 
ov Oéms* dee ce Tarpidos é Empey ev 7édy" 
curijka yap ra Géopal? » @s ovTws exer 
ri 8 dpgeadrr«ers xepot p’, & radava rai ; 
dpvis Orws arriy ye TokOXpwY KUKVOY* 
ri dd, ri pe @dxens 5 
P . — 
marep, dvaykaiws éyev 
Toi yup TpaTwpae Tarpioos éx/Je[JAnpevn 5 
ovK oida, Téxvoy’ opuiKpods érikoupos TarTijp. 
ri § ab Oéapa Kawvov Oppara orpéger 
rivas déd0pka racd’ aXacrdpwy Kivas 
ait rove’ érpubay Kpdra mrevpa Kai én, 
(xaoa yap jreiyovro cupgwrvus époi 
év Beov kehevopois ) aide viv ijKovo’, 6x)os 
dpyiy méetpos ef “yess, yvaopns Tomy" 
macas 0 ay oipac ovydpapety ™pos Tov Tapor, 
ideiy roBoveas réppa ray rap’ édrida. 
arn’ vumyhy Bpaxe Te TOY ciarépwr, 
ériokdrov TO Spa pa Tdd€ prapovwr, 
o kadAéivekor xeipes, 6 piroe Xopot, 
eis Katpor iiKer’ ov* Ti yap TeTpAyxaTE ; 
Oédovea 8 eireiv ov Kahes TeTpaypeva, 
é@, Saxpuppooicar eicdovcd ce. 
oréy’ obv, TuKvoy Te Kal miKpdy Yevoor daKgu, 
kai orépva roa kay raGous ayvwoia. 
arn’ éiwper, ws 6 levxyeipwy Eon, 
dei yap pe riyv dov@oay éxdereiy wdALy, 
ovr &0’, ws ddyora Kat Oonvoviaa, rai, 
(eds yap olde wavra Kaxpivew copes) 
05° bro raperais broBadovca rus yépas* 
bpets 0 éxes0e Thee, par pt y ov, Kopat, 
TUXALS, pwn Kape dias, Taxy ovper at, 
Aerrois b€ Opiyvoes rovd dvevonpioare, 
oriabdry re otya Padé res rodi, 
ett b€ Ta mexwpl ev Xopois pedns 
xaio’, o péabpor’ Xaip’ w 7 marpia 


modus’ éxheizw 8 Ora dvoruyig. 
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Mr. Ursan, Mere. 

Allow me to say a few words in 
answer to A. Q.’s last letter ‘‘ on the 
Origin of the Greek Language,’ p. 426, 
and I will not write to you again on the 
subject. A. Q. complains that infer- 
ences are drawn from his words they 
do not warrant, and assertions attri- 
buted to him which he never made ; 
and that verbs are coined to disprove 
those he did make. To the last com- 
plaint I can only say that J have not 
coined Greek verbs; EQ and OQ, to 
which he objects, for instance, are 
found with the meanings I gave them 
in Valpy’s Greek Grammar, under the 
title “‘ Primitives of the Greek Lan- 
guage,’’ which book, if it is wrong, 
should be corrected. If there is any 
ground for the former complaint, 1 
think he has sought an atonement for 
any wrong I have done him through 
the ‘ lex talionis.” 

My arguments, which A. Q@. calls 
pseudo-logic, and which he writes as a 
direct quotation after having put them 
into correct logical form, were directed 
(as would be seen by referring to 
them) against the position that the 
Greek language was invented by one 
man, whom A. Q. called ‘‘ the inven- 
tor of the Greek language.”’ 1 used 
the singular pronoun (he) throughout; 
and yet A. Q. says, after going through 
those arguments, ‘‘the inference would 
be, either that the Greek language 
would not have been invented, or if 
invented would not have been adopt- 
ed.”” No such thing; the inference 
would be either that the Greek lan- 
guage would not have been invented 
by one man, or, if invented by one man, 
would not have been adopted by others ; 
and, consequently, that it was not in- 
vented by one man, ‘‘the inventor of the 
Greek language”’ alluded to by A. Q. 
The reductio ad absurdum, adopted by 
A. Q. therefore, has not affected my 
arguments at all. What I contend 
for is, that the Greek, like other ori- 
ginal languages, was formed by a 
whole tribe gradually, and irregularly, 
without any forechosen principle of 
antagonist forces, or any regular system 
of duads, triads, and metatheses. How 
then, A. Q. will say, were languages 
formed? That isa question 1 am not 
prepared to answer. It is certainly 
lawful for a man to reject what he 
thinks a false hypothesis, without 
having another ready to put in its 
place. I think, as I said before, that 
a principle of imitation was much fol- 
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lowed in the formation of tongues. 
We know there are scores of words 
derived from this principle in all lan- 
guages. Such are the following in 
English: to cackle, to mew, to whine, 
to snap, to crack, to croak, to yelp, pop, 
slap, dash, smack, hiss, to tinkle, 8c. 

A. Q. gives us the Egyptian symbol 
of the Deity, an equilateral triangle 
inscribed in a circle, with the letters 
A. Q. N. at the angles. Did the Egyp- 
tians put those Greek letters, from 
which he says many names of God 
are formed? A. Q. says Tod is Tud, 
the clammy or cold state ; T being the 
German article, and ud the Latin word 
UD-us, moist. So we may infer then 
that Teutonic tribes had no word for 
death (though it must have been known 
to them almost from their first exist- 
ence) till they borrowed a Latin ad- 
jective, and put it to their own article ; 
and we had no word for dus¢ till we 
borrowed the latin participle ustus, 
though dust is one of the most com- 
mon things in nature. Die, Do, Tod, 
are from the same stock; notwith- 
standing what A. Q. says, dé in Da- 
nish is pronounced nearly dé, and dod 
ded. Ifa toad is so called from T’ud 
the cold, clammy, I wonder frogs and ~ 
fish are not called toads too. 

I am glad A. Q. thinks me so happy 
in my metathetical etymologies: I 
did not think them right myself, but 
I can give equally good ones of the 
same or any different words from 
other languages. 

A. Q. says it is only from ignorance 
that I ridicule the metathesis of God 
from dog ; and that God is made from 
dog, because the dog anubis was wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians. I answer 
in his-own quotation : 

Sol pev Soxeirw tadr’, ewol dé 7 avria. 
The word Got, Gott, Gud, in Teu- 
tonic dialects is rather old. Was it 
made by metathesis from the English 
dog? Hund is a dog in German. 

It seems I did not understand A, ©.’s 
meaning about the oscillation of the 
pendulum. He says my answer does 
not affect his assertion that the laws 
of the cycloidal curve were known to 
the philosophers of Egypt and Greece ; 
but where has he made such an asser- 
tion? His words are “ the oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum ;”’ and does he 
by those words really mean the cycloi- 
dal curve ? 

The curve of oscillation is the arc of 
a circle, of which the pendulum is the 
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radius ; but the eycloidal curve is that 
described by a given’ point in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, when it moves 
on a plane; as a coacliwheel on the 
road. One may as: well call a rhom- 
bus a square, as the curve of oscilla- 
tion the cycloidal curve.* A. Q@. must 
not wonder that he is not well under- 
stood when he confounds terms. 

He does not, however, insist on his 
position that modern mathematicians 
are but as babies to the ancient 
ones, so that I consider it as given 
up. He now says they could hardly 
fail to speculate on the oscillatory 
curve. True; and they could hardly 
fail to speculate on the power of steam 
from frequently seeing its action ; but 
this does not prove they were supe- 
rior to Watt in making a steam-en- 
gine. W. Barnes. 


—_@— 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE, 


Spoken by the King’s Scholars at West- 
minster School, on the performance of 
Terence’s Adelphi, Dec. 1882. 


PROLOGUS. 
Mutantur omnia, interit tamen nihil. 
Severiora studia vobis afferunt 
AEtasque, tempusque, et novus rerum status: 
Sed hie, vetusti moris atque regii 
Memoria jussus vos lubentes excitat; 
Huc vos, ut ante, convocans Terentius 
Exemplar Attici ministrat ingeni. 
Mutantur omnia, interit tamen nihil. 
Dissentientes fabula inducet senes, 
Fratrum duorum jurgia atque dispares 
Mores Latina hic exhibet comedia. 
Vah! fida nimium scena! vah! coloribus 
Tabella vivis picta! quam tristi omine 
Imago Lusitaniz vos commovet, 
Et dimicantium fera arma Principum. 
Fatis acerbis agimur—ut lugubria 
Differre pueris in diem est fas crastinum, 
Et feriarum potius ad spectacula 
Mentem applicare levia, quam negotia 
Ad vestra, curasque Angliz gravissimas, 
Ergo, rélictis neniis, comediam 
Paramus agere: jam puer fiet senex, 
Matrona, vetula, servus, aut puerpera: 
Et vos, Poetz Nomini atque Man bus 
Nostri faventes, fabulam spectabilis, 
Partesque lenium hic agetis jadicum. 


EPILOGUS. 


(Enter Demia and Micio from Micio’s house; 
Hegio meets them. 
M. Salve.—H. Et vos ambo.—M. Menses hos qua- 
tuor urbem 
Non visis.—H. Mos est, ut nova nupta valet ? 
M. Optume—et, ut fama est, in portu est Sostrata, 
—H. Portu in 
Portu! 1m partu vis scilicet—error erat. 





* To shew A. ©. that there is a dif- 
ference between the cycloid and the curve 
of oscillation, it may be observed that a 
plan to, make the pendulum move in a 
cycloid (which, it was thought, would be 
better than the latter aay was formerly 
tried, and.givenup. W. 
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Prologue and Epilogue at Westminster School. 


[Dec. 


Tam cito!—M. Remdicam. Rix hit, scis ipse, 
quierunt 
Nuper, et e binis constitit una domus. 
Ergo et'perpetus et nalli violande meneret 
Pax hec (spondet nil Anglia taie suns), 
Auctor erat frater querendt foedere jancto 
Americam, Harmonia regia beata Nove: 
H. Americam!—M. Sic est—expleratrixque lo» 
corum 
Sostrata preemissa est.—H. Tene manente domi? 
M. Prudens est mulier—jam, ut dixi. 
(Enter Sostrata upon Syrus’ arm. 
Oh! Sostrata salve! 
S. Et tu!—M. Quidnam agitur? num peragre 
irt jubes? [donent 
Cesserunt bene res nostre?—S. Oh! modo Lextca 
Verbum aliquod magnum—sesquipedale velim— 
Pro re tam grandi! Monstra acta vapore! canales! 
Omnia Naturam preter in orbe novo! 
Prestantes virtute viri—candore puelle! 
SY. Oh! Kentuckiz apri! Virginie tabacum! 
S. Quz se terra parem huic prastet?—M. Quid 
dicis? S, Ita ipsi 
Affirmant omnes—vos dubitare decet ? 
D. Concordesque adeo vivunt—respublica fra* 
trum est. 
SY. Et si Tariffam dempseris unanimes. [ipse 
S. America Americano est optima—et optimus 
Civis—SY. Adelphi sunt.—D. Et Philadel- 
phiam habent. [tentes 
SY. Foda tyrannis abest—cohibet lex equa po- 
Ditesque.—M. An dominis divitibusque locus? 
Vix teneo.—S. Ah! tibi si tandem cognoscere 
cordi est, 
Quale animal, quantz sit rationis homo, 
Ne cura Graios—iias obliviscere Athenas, 
Nam primas partes Americanus agit. 
Is fastu et titulis caret, et sibi sufficit uni 
Sincerus, simplex.—SY. Et genuinus homo. 
S. Reges odit—amat seipsum—est sibi proximus 
ipse— 
Unusquisque caret vir probitate.—H. Tace! 
S. Porro, facundus si sit minus, omnium ab ore 
Ceu de perpetuo fonte saliva fluit— {vult 
Visit matronam, et sedet usque—et ponere non- 
Pileolum—atque pedes erigit.—M. Oh facinus! 
S. Despiciunt artes et ludicra queelibet, ad rem 
Attenti—Americis rem facere, id sapere est. 
Preceptumque Syri, .“‘ neglecta pecunia ‘lucro est” 
Istis insalsum ridiculuinque sonat. 
D. Euge! illud laudi est, saltem hac in parte pa- 
trissas 
America, et cogis me meminisse mei. 
Quin proficiscamior?—M. Reputantem hec Sos- 
trata fecit 
Me valde incertum. Quis mihi servus erit? 
SY. Servus ain? num liber servat? Auxiliator 
Hoc facite cures, Auxiiiator homoest. _—_[iam, 
M. Quis portet mili fasciculos, adeatque macel- 
Atque forum ?—SY. Cur non tute magister eas? 
Szepe Senator olus pisces carnemque reportat. 

M. Nollewn. Me servis posse carere putas? 
SY. Est animal nigrum, fugitivum, nescio que sit 
Huic species; hominem sed tamen ore refert. 

Nulla lege au dem, nisi lori lege, labores 
Huic addit varios, increpat, urget herus, 
Et servum appellat. 
Micio (turning to Sostrata.) 
Quid censes? ibimus an non? 
Illic que maneant commoda quemque loquar. 
Omnibus arrides, atque omnia, Micio, laudas, 
Americis nemo gratior esse potest. 
#schinus erubuit—dediscet talia—discet 
Ctesipho virtutes ipse referre suas. 
D-mea dure tibi, nullo culpante, licebit 
Tras et verbum qurdlibet evomere. 
At tu virtute antiqua, tu moribus istis 
Nil ibi proficies, Hegio—siste domi. (tem 
I jam pre, non ipsa sequar.—M. Non gentis aman- 
Te credo istius:—S. Gens odiosa mihi est. 
Tecum semper eo, ad canam siquando vocaris 
Mi via, me miseret conjugis Americe. 
Sane haud zyuales ibi mas et femina—tum me 
Dixerunt, memet (namque fatebor) anum, 
M. Barbara vox! absit!—S. Nec jam que ‘sentio 
vobis 











1832.] Bos’ Greek Antiquities——Beatson’s Index to Aschylus. 


Hec statui solis credere.—SY. Nostra, cave! 
Namque opus est tacito.—S. Nequequam—profe- 
ram.—SY. At illi. 
Inficias ibunt.—S Proferam id omne tamen ; 
Bibliopola urget—fiat— 
M. (coming forward). Non omnia sane 
Hec sunt que dicit, nec nihil esse reor. 
Sed nova cur senior moveam? has ego nactus 
Athenas 
Vivo. hic vivam, et si Dis placet hic moriar. 
Demea (coming forward ). Quod reliquum est co- 
eaut ambz jam in foedera gentes. 
Consiliis ambz sint animoque pares. 
Nobile par fratrum Joannem Jona—que—thanum 
Admoneat fas hoc Demea pacificus. 


Antiquitatum Grecarum Descriptio Brevis, 
auctore Lamberto Bosio, cum emendati- 
onibus Leisnari et Zeunii. 


AMONGST the various scholars on 
the Continent, who have laboured 
most constantly for the benefit of 
young Greek students, the names of 
Bos and Zeunius occupy a prominent 
place; and we are, therefore, well 
pleased to see a reprint of Zeunius’ 
edition of Bos’ Greek Antiquities, in 
which, as the editor asserts, every 
care has been taken to verify all the 
references, at least so far as the -li- 
braries of the University and of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, enabled him 
to do; feeling, as he justly did, that 
such a work, if printed inaccurately, 
would be worse than useless, by mis- 
leading the very persons it was in- 
tended to instruct. 

The utility of the publication, how- 
ever, would have been increased con- 
siderably had it been also translated 
into English; for we are decidedly of 
opinion that ajl elementary works 
should be written in the vernacular 
tongue, reserving to publications of 
higher pretensions the more honour- 
able distinction of adopting the com- 
mon medium of the leurned. 

Although it is impossible to notice 
a tithe of the omissions necessarily 
found in manuals, like the present, 
we will just observe that to the titles 
of Jupiter may be added four first no- 
ticed by G. Burges on Aisch. Suppl. 1. 
Zevs adixrwp: who to confirm his 
emendation “AdAdvtie Zed, gov TO viKN- 
mprov in Aristoph, ‘Imm. 1262, in the 
place of ‘EAAame, (a word that Lobeck 
on Phrynich, p. 431, ought to have 
known Aristophanes could not have 
written, as being at variance both with 
language and sense,) has aptly quoted 
from Hesych. MadAavrios Zeis év Tpa- 
meCovvrt, and from Eustath. (ed. 1573) 
275. Zevs ovxdows: and might have 
added from Suidas Hoyevyrns Zeus ; 
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evidently said by some comic poet in 
allusion to the Jupiter Barbatus wor- 
shipped in Egypt; while the Zeis ov- 
xaos is a ridicule of Zevs ixéovos, and 
the Zeds adAavrios of the Zeds Tla\dav- 
tios, mentioned above. 

We will take this opportunity of 
confirming a statement made in our 
last No. p. 432, where, in opposition 
to Mr. Smith, we asserted that the 
first sacrifices amongst the Greeks 
consisted not in the burning of per- 
fumes, but in the slaughter of living 
animals. We find, however, that Mr. 
Smith is borne out by a similar obser- 
vation made by Bos, who refers to 
Porphyry Hepi "Awoyjs 11. 5, and Ovid 
Fast. I. 343. But the authority of 
Porphyry is nothing, when opposed 
to the testimony of Homer, and least 
of all in a question where his feelings 
in favour of the Pythagorean system 
could not fail to lead him to a pious 
fraud; nor ought a greater reliance 
to be placed on Ovid, who, as appears 
from the close of the Metamorphoses, 
was half a Pythagorean, and there- 
fore anxious to throw round that 
system the credit arising from its sup- 
posed antiquity ; unless he weredeceived 
by Varro, who says that ‘ Sus Grece 
dicitur ds, olim thysus dictus, ab illo 
verbo, quod dicunt Ovew, immolare :’ an 
assertion at direct variance with the 
fact; for the sow never was called in 
Greek 6vcos, nor is there even such a 
word in that Janguage. 


Index Grecitatis Eschylai. Studio aique 
opera B. W. Beatson, Collegit Pembro- 
chiani apud Cantabrigienses Socii. 


AS readers of Dramatic Greek, and 
critics by profession, to whom an ‘ In- 
dex Verborum’ is always very ac- 
ceptable, since it enables us to make an 
imposing show of accurate and exten- 
sive research at a little cost, we are 
happy to have Mr. Beatson’s publica- 
tion put into our hands; although we 
are sorry to find that any Fellow of a 
college in the University of Cambridge 
has been employed in the drudgery of 
a task, which prima facie places a 
man inthe very humblest grade of 
philologists ; for with the exception of 
Seberus, the compiler of the Homeric 
Index, whose notes on Julius Pollux 
are not discreditable to him, we can- 
not bring to our recollection a single 
index-maker who has produced any 
thing else but a collection of words. 
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Of course we exempt from this sweep- 
ing denunciation all compilers of Glos- 
saries; for there something more is 
required than the mere mechanical la- 
bour of the Index-maker; and the 
names of such men as Ernesti, Reiske, 
Scheefer, and Mitchell, to whom we 
are indebted for the glossaries of Ci- 
cero, the Greek orators, Livy, and 
Plato, are a sufficient guarantee that 
the makers of an Index and Glossary 
are men of very different calibre; as 
the latter must, while the former need 
not, use their heads as well as hands. 
And yet, after all, the index maker is a 
man not useless in his generation, as 
Peter Elmsley, were he still alive, 
would readily have acknowledged, 
who has more than once sung the 
praises of Heller’s Index to Euripides, 
and Jamented that Aischylus and So- 
phocles had never met with an Hel- 
ler’s counterpart ; dissatisfied, as he 
doubtless was, with De-la-Roche’s 
Index to Aschylus, published by But- 
ler ; and which, to say nothing of the 
omission of the fragments, is even less 
full than a MS. index made by some 
foreigner at Dr. Askew’s cost, and 
still preserved in the Public Library 
at Cambridge. 

As a profitable speculation, how- 
ever, we are afraid that Mr. Beatson’s 
index will suffer by a competition with 
Wellaver’s similar and, in some re- 
spects, superior publication; which 
answers the double purpose of an In- 
dex and Lexicon united, and by duly 
noticing such words as are confessedly 
corrupt, prevents all mistakes likely to 
arise from confounding a genuine ex- 
pression of Aischylus with one that is 
mere jargon, a plan partially adopted 
by Mr. Beatson also; who has pre- 
fixed an asterisk to such words as are 
obelized by Professor Scholefield, in 
his edition of Auschylus. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. Re-edi- 
ted and Revised by E. H. Barker. 


AT a time when attempts are mak- 
ing without end to cram the rising ge- 
neration with the greatest possible 
quantity of minced meat, squeezed 
into the smallest possible space, it is 
pleasant to find a few scholars, like 
Mr. Barker, still anxious to present 
us with the more solid food of our 
forefathers, and regardless of the im- 
pertinent witticism, that a big book 
is fitted only for a thick head, ready 
to introduce, into established works, 


° = — . 
CrassicaL Lir.—Lempriere’s Dictionary, by Barker. [Dec. 


whatever information is likely to ex- 
cite curiosity, on points not usually 
brought under the eye of the student, 
and which is to be obtained only in 
voluminous and expensive publications. 

Although the present work purports 
to be a reprint of Anthon’s improved 
edition of Lempriere, yet it almost de- 
serves the character of an original 
work ; as it contains upwards of 1000 
articles either wholly or partially new. 
Of the additional matter some, we 
think, might have been dispensed 
with, as quite inapplicable to a work 
that professes to tell of persons and 
places mentioned by classical writers ; 
the latest of whom we consider to be 
Claudian the poet, or at furthest Pris- 
cian the grammarian. 

As we have neither time nor incli- 
nation to devote, as a brother-critic 
has done, more than 32 octavo pages 
to the review of the preceding edition 
of this work, we shall content our- 
selves with suggesting to Mr. Barker 
the necessity of remembering the old 
‘ saw,’ 

“ With thrifty hand, not the whole bushel 
sow.” 


Nor let him, as in the case of his 
article on Suidas, (written we con- 
fess for not the mere school-boy,) 
use ‘ a leash of languages,’ but con- 
sider that if a Latin or French au- 
thor’s words are worth transcribing, 
they are worth translating also. 
Another point, to which we think 
Mr. Barker has been very inattentive, 
is in his enumeration of the best edi- 
tions of ancient authors. Thus, under 
Plato we find no mention made of 
Priestley’s edition, the most complete 
of all that have yet appeared; nor is 
there any notice taken of Hermann’s 
Sophocles; nor of Bekker’s Aristo- 
phanes, published likewise by Priest- 
ley : 
“ Cum multis aliis, quas nunc perscribere 
longum est. 


On looking over the volume we meet 
with such outlandish words as Creo, 
Deucalio, Solo, Xenopho, usually writ- 
ten with the final n. But as we have 
never heard a valid reason for such an 
innovation, we think Mr. Barker has 
done very unwisely in adopting one of 
the crotchets of the late Dr. Parr, who 
Was anxious to produce, what the 
English language abhors, an uni- 
formity in at least one rule of Ortho- 
graphy. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—=@— 


Examen Critique des Travauz de feu 
M. Champollion sur les Hiéroglyphes. 
Par M. J. Klaproth. pp. 175. Paris, 
1832. 


M. KLAPROTH professes to take 
up his pen rather as an admirer of the 
zeal and talents of the ingenious and 
persevering Champollion, than as a 
harsh critic, upon some assumptions 
which he considers to have been erro- 
neously deduced in his works, Every 
impartial man, he intimates, capable 
of judging of the question, will agree 
that it would be unjust to require of 
him who, after many years of study, 
has discovered the alphabetical part of 
a mode of writing fanciful and obso- 
lete, that he should decipher the in- 
scriptions in which it has been em- 
ployed, with as much facility as we 
read a gazette or a play-bill; the 
difficulty being still further increased 
by such inscriptions being in a tongue 
some relics of which only are preserv- 
ed in one of more modern date. Who, 
indeed, pursuing the comparison, may 
we ask, could comprehend the writ- 
ings of Homer by acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Romaic, or construe a 
book of Tacitus by a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the language of Tasso? 
Suppose, therefore, that the clue to 
the Egyptian alphabet and arbitrary 
symbols were perfect, how wee | 
words must be found in them whic 
would be in vain sought for in the 
Cophtic. For ten years past, says 
M. Klaproth, have we spoken with 
enthusiastic praise of the discovery of 
the phonetic alphabet by M. de 
Champollion, yet Dr. Young the Eng- 
lishman was the author of that disco- 
very. In the year 1818 he ascertain- 
ed the alphabetical application of the 
greater part of the hieroglyphic signs 
which compose the names of Ptolemy 
and Berenice ; among these he deter- 
mined with precision the seven follow- 
ing (the forms of which, in the ab- 
sence of hieroglyphic types, we ex- 
press by description) : B, a mark like 
a covered vessel, from the top of which 
issues a flame; F, an undulated line, 
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terminated by an arrow head ; I, two 
perpendicular figures resembling quills 
placed parallel to each other ; M, two 
parallel horizontal lines, and a line 
connecting them terminating in an 
acute angle; N, a zig-zag, or, as the 
heralds term it, an indented line; P, 
a square cavity; T, a segment of a 
circle, springing from an horizontal 
base. On this discovery, which Dr. 
Young pursued no further, M. de 
Champollion founded what he styles 
his phonetic alphabet, or list of cha- 
racters expressing sounds (pova). Thus 
was the long-entertained opinion aban- 
doned, that the hieroglyphic writings 
were for the greater part arbitrary 
symbols, or, as the French express it 
in one of their fashionable Hellenisms, 
so frequently resorted to, to remedy 
the inflexibility of their own language, 
—ideographic. M. Champollion at first 
conceived that the two kinds of writ- 
ing supposed to be employed by the 
Egyptians—hieratic, or mystical sym- 
bols of the priests ; demotic, or cha- 
racters for the use of the laity—were 
mere modifications of each other, and 
what he terms an hieroglyphic tachy- 
graphy ; aterm which, if it allude to 
writing briefly (rayvypado), seems not 
strictly applicable to the hieroglyphic 
mode, as the drawing of symbols with 
intelligible accuracy, would necessa- 
rily occupy considerable time. 

At a period subsequent to the adop- 
tion of this hypothesis, a Greek and 
hieroglyphic inscription was discover- 
in the Island of Phile, which M. Le 
Tronne pronounced to bear parallel 
meanings. A lithographic copy was 
communicated to Champollion. His 
system forthwith was changed; and 
he recognized in the hieroglyphics 
Phonetic characters, allowing that 
Greek and Roman proper names were 
expressed by them, but still adhering 
to the position that the rest were ideo- 
graphic, or of arbitrary and peculiar 
application. Further consideration 
induced, it appears, M. de Champol- 
lion to relax this opinion, seeing as he 
did how much the reading of the hie- 
roglyphics would be facilitated, if they 
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could be taken as phonetic, or expres- 
sive of syllabic sounds. 

His phonetic Alphabet is therefore 
made to consist of 134 characters, and 
he classes 730 more as symbolical 
signs. The Chinese have a phonetic 
manner of writing, and, like the Egyp- 
tians, surround their proper names by 
a square, lineally defined and rounded 
at the angles, termed by Egyptologists 
(Egyptologues), for such M. Klaproth 
styles the students in Egyptian lore, 
a cartouche. The ordinary system of 
writing with the Japanese, resembles 
more than any other the ancient Egyp- 
tian; they intermix their syllabic signs 
expressing sounds, with the arbitrary 
characters of the Chinese, exactly in 
the same way as the Egyptians, whose 
mode of writing was at once phonetic 
and symbolical. 

Pages 26 to 149 are occupied with 
strictures on the phonetic Alphabet 
of Champollion, and in detecting by a 
critical knowledge of the Cophtic, the 
conjectural licences he has taken in 
deciphering Egyptian inscriptions. 
The hieroglyphic and Cophtic types 
which have been employed in this 
part of the pamphlet, present a new 
and curious feature in the art of 
printing. The whole essay tends to 
prove that the study of the Cophtic 
must precede any attempt to decipher 
the inscriptions of the Egyptians. 
Some portions of the Greek text of the 
Rosetta stone and of its Egyptian con- 
text, as given by M. de Champollion, 
are analysed. The following passage 
will convey an idea of the contents of 
that remarkable fragment now in our 
national Museum ; 
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Which implies, a slight lacuna being 
filled up, that the feast of King Pto- 
lemy, the illustrious and gracious di- 
vinity, beloved by Ptha, will take 
place throughout the country, on the 
new Moon of the month Thoyth, for 
five days, in which shall be made sa- 
crifices and libations, &e. The above 
inscription is accounted the touch- 
stone of hieroglyphic writing. The 
fact seems to be that a part of the 
proper names which the Egyptian con- 
text contains, may be read, some 
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grammatical marks recognized, some 
of the characters resolved into words 
the meaning of which can be rendered, 
and the numerical ciphers, with some 
of the divinities (either designated by 
their symbolical figures, or phone- 
tically written,) distinguished; yet 
after all, we shall be about as well 
qualified (we parody a comparison of 
M. Klaproth), to read the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics currently, as a person 
ignorant of Greek would be fo con- 
strue the first book of Homer by the 
aid of Pope’s translation. The un- 
certainty of reading correctly must be 
greatly increased by the letters com- 
posing proper names, circumscribed 
by cartouches, being placed in con- 
fused order, without regard to their 
natural arrangement. 

The probable result of the whole 
appears to us to be, that the lives of 
many ingenious persons may be ex- 
pended in the vain endeavour to ar- 
rive at any thing like a certain system 
of expounding these enigmatic signs. 
Far be it from us, at the same time, 
to depreciate the researches of abstruse 
science. 

Who has viewed the gigantic sar- 
cophagus in the British Museum, call- 
ed Alexander’s tomb, and has not 
longed to decipher the characters with 
which it is covered, engraved with 
such delicate precision? Defeated in 
the hope, we turn away consoling our- 
selves with the idea that these inscrip- 
tions contain little more perhaps than 
the mystifications of priestcraft and 
idolatry, and with the consideration 
that Providence has preserved for us 
in legible alphabetic writings all that 
is really useful and important for us 
to know. 

The pamphlet is closed by some cri- 
tical observations on the regal car- 
touches or squares containing names 
of Egyptian kings on the monument 
of Abydos. M. de Champollion’s 
version is critically dissected, the copy 
of the inscription by Caillaud, which 
M. De Champollion followed, and that 
by Messrs. Bankes and Wilkinson, are 
shown considerably to differ in parti- 
culars. M. Klaproth conceives that M. 
de Champollion has mistaken the mat- 
ter altogether ; and, instead of reading 
the inscription perpendicularly, as he 
ought, has read it from right to left! 
Thus he affirms that the letters of 
Champollion to M. de Blacas, on the 
supposed names contained in this 
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stone, have left the chronology of 
Egypt more confused than ever. There 
is something very amusing in a differ- 
ence between two savans, in which no 
third can possibly be qualified to act 


as umpire. 
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Catalogue des Livres de la Bibliotheque 
Publique de Rennes, publié sous V'ad- 
ministration de M. Lorgeril, Maire 
de Rennes, &c. Rédigé par D. Mail- 
let, ancien professeur au collége royal 
de Rennes, et bibliothécaire de cette 
ville. 8vo. pp. xv. 1411. Rennes, 
1823-1828. 

Table Alphabetique du Catalogue des 
Livres de la Bibliotheque de Rennes. 
Svo. pp. 263. Rennes, 1829. 


Premier Supplement du Catalogue des 
Livres de la Bibliothéque Publique de 
Rennes. 8vo, pp. 71. Rennes, 1830. 


THIS valuable library has grown 
out of various contributions. For- 
merly the town had none ; but a col- 
lection of about five thousand volumes 
belonging to the Faculty of Advocates, 
to which several handsome additions 
were made by individuals, among 
whom the Count de Miniac, and M. 
d’Estréans, Dean of the Parliament of 
Bretagne, are particularly memorable. 
At the Revolution it was thrown open 
to the public, and enlarged by quanti- 
ties of books brought in from the dis- 
solved monasteries. It suffered, how- 
ever, considerable diminutions, as large 
portions were taken away from time 
to time for the ecclesiastical seminary, 
and the royal college of Rennes. The 
consequence was, that no order exist- 
ed in the collection, no department was 
complete, although it abounded in du- 
plicates, nor was there any catalogue. 
At length the municipal authorities 
took the state of the library into se- 
rious consideration. A commission of 
learned men, eminent for their biblio- 
graphical knowledge (among whom M. 
Miorcec de Kerdanet bears a promi- 
nent part), was formed, for the pur- 
pose of arranging and classifying the 
volumes. The exchange of duplicates 
helped to procure many desiderata, and 
the collection was further enriched by 
the gift of several splendid works from 
Louis XVIII. Nor was any expense 
spared by the Municipality, for the 
double purpose of making important 


acquisitions, and printing a general 
Catalogue. 
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Those only who have had similar of- 
fices to perform, can imagine the labour 
of compiling catalogues. The present 
one occupied no less a time than ten 
years, and was bequeathed from one 
librarian to another, till it was at 
length completed by M. Dominique 
Maillet, the present learned and esti- 
mable keeper of this collection. The 
department of arts and sciences was 
entrusted to that eminent antiquary, 
M. Miorcec de Kerdanet; that of theo- 
logy to M. Maillet. The collection 
amounted, in 1828, to 30,000 volumes, 
and additions are continually being 
made. 

The Library occupies a part of the 
Hotel de Ville. Strangers will indeed 
be disappointed, as they make their 
way through a dirty court, and up a 
tedious staircase. In this respect, 
how much does it suffer from a com- 
parison with that of Caen! Buta li- 
brary must be estimated by books, and 
not by walls. The greatest attention 
(we can say from experience) is shown 
to foreigners, to whom it is always 
open, even on days when the public 
are excluded. The law books are de- 
posited in a particular room for the 
convenience of students, who are very 
numerous. Indeed the Annuaire of 
Rennes asserts that as many as two 
hundred readers visit the library daily. 

Among the various treasures of this 
collection are the Rouen Missal, writ- 
ten early in the 14th century (for it 
makes no mention of the feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin, instituted in 
1387,) and another, supposed to have 
been written about the same time, for 
the bishopric of St. Brieux or Dol.— 
An Irish MS. of the 12th century, 
containing some translations from St. 
Ambrose, and the genealogies of the 
Irish kings.—Several military memoirs 
in manuscript.—And what to a Bre- 
ton must be very curious, manuscript 
copies of several of the Classics by the 
historian Lobineau. The classical de- 
partment, though respectable, is not 
of first-rate importance, which may 
be partly accounted for, by the greater 
portion of this library being taken 
from monasteries. 

Many literary curiosities are point- 
ed out in the Catalogue, which in this 
respect contains much valuable infor- 
mation, and will well repay the trou- 
ble of a diligent inspection. 

Our object in bringing forward the 
subject of the Library at Rennes, is to 
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recommend it to such persons as are 
able and willing to make handsome 
presents to public institutions. In 
English books the library is not rich, 
but it is interesting to know that last 
year a quantity of duplicates was sold, 
for the purpose of buying English 
Voyages and Travels. If every intel- 
ligent Englishman who passes through 
Rennes, would make it a literary duty 
to give a volume to the Library, our 
literature would be more widely dif- 
fused, and our national character rais- 
ed by such instances of liberality. On 
the Welsh this institution has a pecu- 
liar claim, for we need hardly remind 
them, that Britanny and Wales are 
sisters, and that they both call the 
English ar Saozon (i. e. Saxons). 
Every Welsh book that is printed 
ought to be sent here, nor can we 
mention a more appropriate gift for 
any munificent person to make, than 
a collection of such volumes. A libe- 
ral sum is indeed allowed for pur- 
chases by the Municipality of Rennes, 
but of course their own national lite- 
rature has the first claim. We trust, 
therefore, that our representations 
will not fail of producing their proper 
effect ; and we can assure such as are 
inclined to make literary presents 
(from our own knowledge), that such 
a mark of consideration from foreign- 
ers is most thankfully received. 

A few errors of foreign nomencla- 
ture have crept into this Catalogue, 
but what work of this kind is without 
them? Excepting the theological de- 
partment, which a Protestant editor 
would class rather differently, the Ca- 
talogue of Rennes offers a good model 
for future undertakings of the same 


kind. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Books, in 
the Library of John Holmes, F.S.A. 
with Notices of Authors and Printers. 
Vol. IT. 1830. Vol. III. 1832. 
[Not published.} 


THE first volume of this privately 
printed Catalogue is slightly noticed 
in vol. xcvi11. 1. 250. It appears from 
Mr. Holmes’s preface, that the Cata- 
logue of his books was originally 
drawn up with ample biographical 
and bibliographical notices, which 
were, however, ‘‘ after a hard strug- 
gle,” struck out by the author, when 
the first volume was committed to the 
press. But as the friends to whom 
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Mr. Holmes presented copies, express- 
ed strongly their regret that his vo- 
lume was so abridged, it being their 
opinion the biographical notes and 
anecdotes were the most instructive 
and amusing parts of the production, 
Mr. H. has since restored and pre- 
served these notices in his second and 
third volumes. The first volume, 
therefore (published in 1828), contain- 
ed a complete catalogue of a very va- 
luable library, with slight notices of 
the authors and printers. The second 
volume (published 1830) contains an 
additional catalogue of books with 
fuller notices, on the plan originally 
laid down by Mr. Holmes, to which 
are added, ‘‘ Additional Notes to the 
first volume.” The third and con- 
cluding volume (just completed) con- 
sists of three portions: first, a de- 
scription of all the books in Mr. 
Holmes’s possession, not entered in 
the two former volumes, with ample 
biographical and bibliographical no- 
tices ; second, a second series of addi- 
tional notes to the first volume, com- 
prising upwards of 200 annotations 
and descriptions; third, additional 
notes to the second volume. 

We congratulate the fortunate pos- 
sessors of this work, on the acquisi- 
tion of so pleasing a proof of the in- 
dustry and research of their septua- 
genarian friend. The whole is com- 
piled with taste and judgment; and 
the notices of the authors, and the 
list of the plates in their works, may 
be referred to as useful sources of in- 
formation. From the plan having 
been enlarged since the work was be- 
gun at the press, the three volumes 
require, and richly deserve, a biogra- 
phical and bibliographical Index. This 
would open to the reader the many 
valuable notices of authors to be found 
in these volumes. Another desidera- 
tum is a portrait of Mr. Holmes. The 
work is dedicated to Seth Wm. Ste- 
venson, esq. F.S.A. Mayor of Nor- 
wich, and has been benefited by hav- 
ing passed through his press. We 
cannot give a better specimen of the 
biographical notices than by extract- 
ing the account of Mr. Stevenson’s 
father. 


«‘ My late deceased and valued friend 
Wm. Stevenson, esq. F.S.A.* did jus- 
tice to Mr. Bentham’s memory and cha- 
racter, by re-editing and adding his own 





* See vol. XCI. i. 472. 
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valuable Supplement to the original His- 
tory [of Ely Cathedral]. He was a na- 
tive of East Retford, and the eldest son 
of the Rev. Seth Ellis Stevenson, rector 
of Treswell, Notts. After a residence 
of nearly 40 years at Norwich, he died at 
his mansion called Surrey House, in that 
city, May 13, 1821, aged 71, to the sin- 
cere regret of his family and connexions, 
and of a large and respectable circle of 
friends and correspondents, by whom 
this good and amiable man was thoroughly 
beloved as he is still deeply lamented. 
His remains were interred in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Norwich, where a mural 
monument, in statuary marble, the tribute 
of filial love and duty, has been placed to 
his honoured memory, inscribed with the 
following appropriate and characteristic 
epitaph, from the pen of Thomas Amyot, 
esq. F.S.A.: 


‘Cheerful, animated, and intelligent, 
his vigorous and discriminating mind not 
less eminently displayed itself, in his cor- 
rect taste in the fine arts, than in his ac- 
curate and extensive knowledge of the 
antiquities of his native country. Yet 
ardently as he loved the occupations of 
literature, he ever held them subordinate 
to the just and active performance of his 
duties as a sincere and devout Christian, 
as a warm patron of modest worth and 
talent, as a son, a brother, a husband, a 
father, and a friend.’ ” 


In the third volume (pp. 23—25), 
a well-deserved compliment is paid to 
the late Sir Thomas Gery Cullum; by 
which we perceive that the worthy 
Baronet about sixty years since had 
composed and printed 104 pages of a 
work, entitled ‘‘ Flora Anglica ;” 
which work he afterwards abandoned. 
Only three copies are supposed to 
exist; one in the library of Dawson 
Turner, esq. ; the second in the Banks- 
ian library, and the third in Mr. 
Holmes’s collection, which is thus 
noticed : 


“ My copy is particularly interesting 
and valuable to myself; because, previous 
to the worthy Baronet transmitting it to 
me, he caused my name, coupled with his 
own, to be stamped in gilt letters upon 
its back, and did himself inscribe the 
following very flattering expressions of 
regard upon one of the fly-leaves : 

‘The two elegant volumes of your ca- 
talogue raisonnée, and your affectionate 
address of them to me, demand at all 
times my acknowledgment of them; but 
the trifling attempt of my juvenile days to 
complete a little Flora Anglica, is too 
insignificant to appear on the shelves of 
your library. I have bound it up neatly, 
and the only satisfaction I have is, that 
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by giving it a place in your library, it will 
show that we entertained a mutual esteem 
Sor each other. 
Tuomas Gerry CuLium. 
Born 30 Novbr. O.S. 1741. 

«“ Dame Mary Cullum, uxor mea dilec- 
tissima, obiit 13th Septbr. 1830. Anno 
etatis suze 87. T.G.C.” 

The death of this amiable lady is 
noticed in our vol. C. ii. p. 381; and 
a memoir of Sir Thomas G. Cullum is 
given. in vol. CI. ii. p. 270. We shall 
take this opportunity of adding the 
epitaph on this venerable and truly 
happy and united pair, about to be 
placed on the north wall of the chan- 
cel of Hawsted Church, Suffolk : 

“ Sacred to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Gery Cullum, Bart. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
F.L.S. seventh in succession of his fa- 
mily, and, during a long period of his 
life, Bath King of Arms. He was born 
in 1741, and having been, in early age, 
devoted to self-improvement, his mind 
was enriched with various and valuable 
information. His correspondence and 
communications were sought, and highly 
appreciated, not merely in the circle of 
his friends and acquaintance, but by per- 
sons of distinguished taste and literary 
talents throughout the kingdom. ‘Fem- 
perate in habits—most exemplary in cha- 
racter—friendly in disposition, his length- 
ened, useful, and respectable life ended 
September 8th, 1831. He married in 
1774, Mary, daughter and sole heiress of 
Robert Hanson, esq. of Normanton, in 
Yorkshire, who died September 13, 1830. 
Their only surviving son erected this mo- 
nument 1832.” 


We cannot close our account of Mr. 
Holmes’s volumes, without expressing 
our thanks for the handsome notice he 
is pleased to take of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and the copious extracts he 
has selected from our pages. 


—@— 

Some Account of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Grocers of the City of Lon- 
don. By John Benjamin Heath, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 358. Privately printed. 
DURING the year the author pre- 

sided as Master of the Company, it 
became a part of his duty to inspect 
the journals, with the view of con- 
firming the correctness of the list of 
those Lord Mayors of London who 
had been members of the Company, 
and whose coats of arms were des- 
tined to adorn the Court Room at Gro- 
cers’ Hall, and to this accidental 
source may be traced the existence of 
the present very curious work, 
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The Hall was founded in the year 
1427: the Company’s records contain 
the following account of the laying of 
the first stone : 


“ John de Wellys, Alderman and Go- 
vernour; John Melbourne, John Olyve, 
Maistres. 

« ReEMEMBRANCE—that in here [their] 
tyme, that is to wite the viij dai of Mai 
in the yeere of our Lord M.cccc.XxvIL 
was the furste stoon leyd of the Groceres 
place in Conyhoope-lane in the Warde of 
‘Chepe, ther being present our worshipe- 
full Aldermen Thomas Knolles, William 
Cambrigge, John de Wellys, Rogere Otely, 
and maney othir, and fro’ the seide vilj 
dai of May unto the dai of here accounte 
(that is to witen the v day of Iuyn next 
followyng), was maade the foundement of 
the west gabylende of the Halle, with 
the ground, which coste as followeth, the 
wich be here accounte to a a» tt 
For [before] iwrittensm.to. 77 8 7 
Alsoe payd in the same yeere 

for the purchase of y* place 214 6 8 


Sm.to. £29015 3 


Thestructure was finished in the suc- 
ceeding year, and a curious extract is 
given from the books, containing a 
specification of the works from time 
to time, as they were finished, and 
which we regret is too long to ex- 
tract. The finishing of the Hall was 
celebrated by a dinner, thus entered 
under the date of the 5th Feb. 1428. 


“ For the fyrste dynner imade in the 
parlore to oure Aldermen, and othir 
many worthie men of the fellishipp, 
51. 6s. 8d.” 


In the disastrous times which led 
to and succeeded the death of King 
Charles 1. the Company appear to have 
been distinguished equally by their 
loyalty and their dislike to the Pro- 
tector Cromwell; and on the restora- 
tion of the legitimate Sovereign to the 
throne, a splendid entertainment was 
given to General Monk and his Com- 
manders, and it was subsequently de- 
termined to observe the restoration by 
a feast, which has since that period 
been regularly given on the 29th of 
May, under the name of ‘‘ The Resto- 
ration Feast.” 

The Hall was damaged by the fire 
of London, but was sufficiently perfect 
to allow of divine service being per- 
formed in it for the parishioners of St. 
Mildred in the Poultry, for several 
months, in the year 1670. The Bank 
of England occupied the Hall at a sub- 
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sequent period; and eventually, in the 
year 1798, the ancient structure was 
compelled to give way to a new one, 
which, as if designed to afford a con- 
trast to the stability of ancient works, 
was found in 1827 to be in such a 
state of dilapidation, that it was 
‘* threatened with destruction within 
twenty-nine years after the first stone 
was laid” (p.40), a warning to wealthy 
corporations to avoid becoming the 
dupes of jobbing architects. 

The Company of Grocers, as well 
as others of the city incorporations, 
took its rise in a fraternity formed 
partly for business, and partly for 
religious purposes : 


“‘ The foundation of the Company took 
place in the year 1345, when twenty-two 
persons carrying on the business of Pep- 
perers in Soper’s-lane, Cheapside, agreed 
to meet together to a dinner at the town 
mansion of the Abbot of Bury, in St. 
Mary Axe, now Bevis Marks, on the 
12th of June, 1345. They then elected 
two persons of the company so assem- 
bled, Roger Osekyn and Laurence de 
Halywelle, as their first governors or war- 
dens, chusing at the same time, in eonfor- 
mity with the pious custom of the period, 
@ priest or chaplain to celebrate divine 
offices for their souls’ welfare. The de- 
tails of this meeting, and the ordinances 
which emanated from it, both of which 
were subsequently transcribed into the 
first volume of the minutes of the Com- 

ny, are set forth partly in Norman 

rench, and partly in old English.” 


The fraternity kept their anniver- 
sary on St. Anthony’s day, in the 
month of May, in the monastery of 
St. Anthony, in Threadneedle-street, 
the church of which has given place 
to a chapel belonging to an episcopal 
congregation of French Protestants. 
The Company’s charter of incorpora- 
tion was several times renewed, and 
at length confirmed by King Henry 
the Sixth, in the seventh year of his 
reign. The particulars of the fine, 
and the costs of obtaining the patent, 
are detailed in the books as follows : 


“ 1429.—To ye Chauncellor for #. s. d. 
a fyne to y® King. 50 0 0 
Alsoe for y* seale of owre 
greate patente . . 
Alsoe for y¢ drawinge of ye 
saide patente and costys 


8 5 0 


012 0 

Our author makes the following 
important correction of Maitland’s 
History. The latter states the amount 
of the first compulsory loan levied on 
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the City in 1558, to be 20,0007. Mr. 
Heath says, 
“ He is evidently wrong in this 


amount, as the Company’s records state it 
to be 65,0007. and that their proportion of 
it was 7,055/. 11s. 63d. which was raised 
by individual contributions among the 
members.”—p. 63. 

The unflinching loyalty of the Com- 
pany is faithfully recorded by Mr. 
Heath. The spirit which animated 
the members in the time of Cromwell, 
slumbered not in the days of Wilkes 
and Liberty. The Grocers determined 
that their Livery should not be sum- 
moned to attend the common halls of 
that period, and the result was an 
attempt on the part of the City to dis- 
franchise the members of this Com- 
pany, as well as those of the Gold- 
smiths and Weavers, which had join- 
ed with the Grocers in this bold stand 
against disaffection. At a subsequent 
period, the Company offered a spirited 
opposition tothe introduction of French 
revolutionary principles ; and our au- 
thor, in concluding this book, enthu- 
siastically exclaims in reference to his 
history : 

«Tt has enabled me to see that the 
conduct pursued by the Company, through 
all times and in all circumstances, good 
and evil, has been constant and highly 
honourable, loyalty and good faith having 
been, from their earliest institution, their 
main springs of action, Constituted as 
the Company now are, the same principles 
will, I am persuaded, continue to ac- 
tuate them; and charity, attachment to 
the institutions of their country, civil 
and religious, and brotherly love among 
themselves, be, to the end of time, their 
distinguishing features. For my own 
part, partaking most cordially in their 
sentiments, I cannot breathe a better and 
more appropriate prayer for the prospe- 
rity of the Society, than by fervently re- 
citing the grace which is, on all festive 
occasions, pronounced at the Hall—Gop 
PRESERVE THE CHURCH, THE KING, AND 
THE WorsHIPFUL CoMPANY OF GROCERS.” 


Mr. Heath has appended biographi- 
cal notices of all the statesmen and 
other eminent characters whose names 
have adorned the lists of the Company. 
From these we have not room to make 
many extracts, but we cannot pass 
over Mr. Heath’s masterly vindication 
of Sir John Cutler, whose memory 
has been ‘“‘ damned to everlasting 
fame”’ by Pope, in his Epistle on the 
Use of Riches: the lines conveying 
the severe satire on Sir John are so 
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well known, as to render it unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. Our au- 
thor shows, on numerous authorities, 
that he was a man of acute observa- 
tion ; a liberal benefactor to the Com- 
pany in his lifetime, by erecting build- 
ings at the Hall after the fire of Lon- 
don, and the founder of a Lecture at 
Gresham College forthe benefit of Hook 
the mathematician ; besides which he 
repaired St. Margaret’s Church at 
Westminster, and built a gallery for 
the sole use of the poor; upon these 
facts Mr. Heath adds, “‘ Surely these 
are not the acts of the man who 

¢ saw tenants break, and houses fall, 
For very want he could not build a wall’.” 


And one partof the charge so forcibly 
put by the Satirist, 
‘¢ His only daughter in a stranger’s power, 
For very want he could not pay a dow’r,” 


sinks into a groundless slander, for 
Mr. Heath shows that he had two 
daughters, to one of whom he gave a 
marriage portion of 20,000/., and set- 
tled on the other, on her marriage 
with the Earl of Radnor, the magnifi- 
cent mansion and estate called Wim- 
pole Hall in Cambridgeshire, which 
he had purchased for that purpose. 
The Appendix contains many curious 
matters which we have not space to 
extract. We shall conclude by a short 
notice of the Irish estates of the Com- 
pany. In consequence of the in- 
surrection of Tir-Owen and his asso- 
ciates, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, lands consisting of no less than 
six counties, viz. Armagh, Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan, in the province of Ulster, 
became forfeited to the Crown. A 
great portion of these lands was 
granted by James I. to the City of 
London for the purpose of forming a 
protestant colony. By charter of the 
29th March, 1613, the Irish Society 
was first incorporated ; but this char- 
ter having been declared void in the 
reign of Charles I. it was not until 
after the Restoration * that the Society 
obtained a confirmatory charter, under 
which it now continues to act. The 
whole sum subscribed by individuals 
in the City, for the purposes of the 
proposed colony, amounted to 20,000/. 
of which this Company paid by instal- 
ment their proportion of 1,748]. In 
the ‘year 1617 an allotment of land 








* On the 16th April, 1662. 
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was in consequence made to the Com- 
pany. ‘We have not space to go fur- 
ther into the history of these lands, 
but it appears that it was formerly 
the custom to let them on lease, but 
on the expiration of the last lease 
(which fell in at the death of his Ma- 
jesty George III.) the law agent of the 
Irish Society, Mr. David Babington, 
testified great anxiety that a new term 
should be granted to him, which the 
Company declined. Mr. Heath then 
goes on to say that, 


«The system of underletting in Ire- 
land having given rise to general and well 
founded complaints, the Court of As- 
sistants resolved to do all in their power 
to ameliorate the condition of the oceu- 
piers of the soil, by enabling them, with- 
out reference to the more or less quantity 
of land they rented, to hold immediately 
from the Company. When the estate 
was surrendered up, they proceeded to 
carry their project into effect. Lands 
have since been enclosed; the town of 
Muff rebuilt, with every attention to the 
wants and comforts of the tenants; schools 
have been established; and all the public 
establishments in the vicinity, whether 
for the improvement of the mind or the 
relief of the body in sickness, have been 
munificently aided. Deputations have 
from time to time been appointed to in- 
spect in person the progress of the works 
and the improved condition of the people; 
and an active and intelligent agent ap- 
pointed to reside on the spot.”—p. 358.* 


Here then we reluctantly take our 
leave of Mr. Heath and his work, and 
we hope that each of the City Com- 
panies will find an historian amongst 
its members able to do equal justice to 
its history, with the author of the 
work now before us. 

An engraving of St. Anthony, tutelar 
Saint of the Company, from an an- 
cient carved figure preserved in Gro- 
cers’ Hall, accompanied by his pig 
and bell, forms the frontispiece to the 
work; besides which, there is an en- 
graving of the principal front of the 
old Hall, and vignettes of the arms of 
the Company and those of tie author. 
If the Company’s seal be of ancient 
workmanship, we regret any ground- 
less scruples should have occasioned 
its omission. 


* Similar improvements effected by 
the Drapers’ Company, have already been 
noticed in our Magazine for January 1823, 
p. d3. , 
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Some Account of Maidstone, in Kent ; 
including the Parliamentary Report 
on the Boundary of the Borough ; il- 
lustrative of a Fac-simile of an an- 
cient Sketch of the Market-place 
there, as it existed in the year 1623, 
from an original Drawing formerly in 
the possession of Sir Henry Bosville, 
of Eynesford. To which are added, 
Genealogical Tables of the Bosville 
Family. By J.H. Baverstock, F.S.A. 
their Descendant. pp. 22. 


MR. BAVERSTOCK claims no fur- 
ther originality for his little tract than 
as it affords more accurate tables of 
the family of Bosville than have hi- 
therto been printed. 


“ The family of Bosville was originally 
from Yorkshire, where several distinct 
branches of it formerly flourished, and 
where some of them still remain. Sir 
Ralph, second son of John Bosville of 
Gunthwaite, seems to have been the first 
who settled in Kent. He was Clerk of 
the Court of Wards and Liveries. He 
seated himself at Bradborne in Sevenokes, 
and died in Aug. 1580, having married 
Ann daughter of Sir Richard Clement of 
the Moat in Igtham, whose wife was 
Ann, relict of John Grey, brother of 
Thomas 2d Marquis of Dorset, and 
grandson of Queen Elizabeth Widville. 

* Sir Ralph’s second son, Sir Robert, 
marrying Elizabeth, sole heir of John 
Sybell of Eynsford, settled there about 
1586, and was the immediate progenitor 
of this branch of the family, which is 
now represented by a nobleman, whose 
connexion, both by propertyand residence, 
gives such importance to the town and 
parish of Maidstone. 

The name has for some time been ex- 
tinct in iXent; but the blood of Sir Hen. 
Bosville, through the noble house above 
alluded to, is diffused over the county, 
and is to be found in very many of its 
oldest and best families, as Bouverie, 
Finch, Hatton, Bridges, Cage, Calcratt, 
Diddes, Fielding, Hales, Knight, Moore, 
&e. &c.”—See p. 11. 


On Table X. we find the pedigree of 
Sir Henry Bosville deduced from 
Charlemagne, and Egbert the Anglo- 
Saxon monarch; in Table Xl. from 
William the Conqueror, through his 
daughter Gundred, &c. 

The little lithographic print after an 
old drawing, showing the Market 
Cross, St.George’s Cross, or the Corn 
Cross, the Corn Market (over which 
was the upper Court-house), and the 
lower Court-house, Maidstone, is an 
interesting scrap for the illustrator of 


ia 
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Kentish topography. These buildings 
were erected in the time of Edward 
V1., Elizabeth, and James I. They 
have all been swept away in the pe- 
riod between 1763 and 1825, when 
the last remnant of the Market-house 
was taken down. The drawing is 
one of 35 contained in a little book 
having leaves of asses’ skin. They are, 
with the exception of the sketch of 
Maidstone market-place, portraits.— 
Mr. Baverstock possesses the relic, 
and he thinks it was a sketch-book of 
Cornelius. Jansen the painter, who 
was at that time much connected with 
Kent, and employed by families of 
distinction in the county. 


—_— 


The Panorama of Torquay, a Descrip- 
tive and Historical Sketch of the 
District comprised between the Dart 
and Teign. By Octavian Blewitt. 
2d Edition. Embellished with a Map, 
Lithographic and Wood Engravings. 
pp. 288. 

WE regard every topographical 
book which describes with the mi- 
nuteness of personal survey certain 
portions of our country, as a useful 
contribution to the general stock of 
information. 

Few of our English counties are 
richer in matters of geology, remote 
antiquity, or in eminent public cha- 
racters, than Devon. The district be- 
tween two of its most romantic rivers, 
the Dart and the Teign, and compre- 
hending that noble crescent - formed 
inlet of the ocean, Torbay, is that por- 
tion which Mr. Blewitt has chosen to 
illustrate. 

Torquay is situated in a retired and 
capacious cove of Torbay, about two 
miles from the promontory whimsi- 
cally styled Hope’s Nose, which forms 
the northern horn of the crescent above 
mentioned. The Berry Head is the 
southern, distant six miles, the length 
of the bay. Its depth east and west 
is three miles and a half. Vessels may 
anchor in the bay if six, seven, eight, 
and nine fathoms. The bottom is a 
strong clay, (p.2.) The greater part of 
the town of Torquay has a south-west- 
ern aspect, and is remarkably protect- 
ed from the biting north and east 
winds by a range of lofty hills, in 
which it is embosomed. Within a 
period of little more than half a cen- 
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tury this place has risen from utter 
insignificance, and is now one of the 
most frequented watering-places in 
the south of England. The erection 
of a pier in 1803, tended materially to 
promote the welfare of the place. The 
climate is shown to be peculiarly mild 
by thermometrical tables of compari- 
son with that of other places. The 
west and south-west winds so preva- 
lent in this country, cross the immense 
extent of the Atlantic ocean, the tem- 
perature of Devonshire is thus render- 
ed peculiarly miid and_salubrious, 
Strong and refreshing breezes purify 
the air, and by imparting to it the 
temperature of the watery surface over 
which they pass, moderate the heats 
of summer and the colds of winter: 
Even in December a languid sort of 
spring is observable, and shrubs that 
will not live in the colder parts of the 
island, flourish here. For the con- 
sumptive patient the residence at Tor- 
quay is said to offer peculiar advan- 
tages, arising from the equal propor- 
tion of temperature which this place 
enjoys during that half of the year by 
which he is most affected. A deduc- 
tion from these advantages will, how- 
ever, be found in the admission, p. 51, 
that there are some parts of the town 
which, when exposed to the full ‘in- 
fluence of the noon-day sun in sum- 
mer, are too hot even for those accus- 
tomed to the tropics. 

The author gives a long description 
of an historical event dear to every 
Briton who cherishes the love of that 
liberty derived to us by Protestant as- 
cendancy and Protestant succession— 
a principle, we will say, protecting 
us from the tyranny of superstition on 
the one hand, and the anarchy of in- 
fidelity on the other; and relaxed in 
these latter days, only perhaps in con- 
fidence how strongly grounded it re- 
mains in the mental constitution of 
the people. Not only are very minute 
particulars given of King William’s 
landing at Torbay, but of the proces- 
sion formed by his forces on their 
march to Exeter. The identical ban- 
ner which was borne before him is 
preserved, and was displayed at the 
opening of the Exeter Canal a few 
years ago. 

“On Sunday July 20, 1828, his pre- 
sent Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, 
landed at the new Quay at Brixham, un. 
der a salute from the batteries, and the 
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stone on which the third William had at 
first set his foot, was brought from the 
old Quay to receive the same honour 
from his namesake and future successor. 
The inhabitants of Brixham evinced bet- 
ter taste and more scholarship than they 
are stated to have displayed in 1688. 
They presented his Royal Highness with 
an address in well-written prose, inclosed 
in a box of oak from the piles of the an- 
cient bridge at Totness, and containing 
also a portion of the stone rendered thus 
femarkable. His Royal Highness re- 
turned a most appropriate reply, of which 
the concluding sentence was as follows: 
* Recollecting as an Englishman the be- 
nefit conferred on this truly happy island 
by the landing of William the Third in 
this bay, I shall ever preserve as a pre- 
cious relic the portion of the stone on 
which King William the Third placed 
his foot when his Majesty first landed in 
England.’” 


Among the geological curiosities of 
the neighbourhood of Torbay, Kent’s 
Cavern is eminently remarkable. 


“Tt is situated in the transition lime- 
stone, distant about a mile from Torquay, 
and at the opening of the vale of Islam. 
There are two entrances to Kent’s hole. 
The lower, now in use, fronts the S.S.E. 
The breadth 74 feet; the height 54 ft. 
The upper fronts the E.; breadth 8 feet, 
and has but little elevation. 

“The whole length of the cavern, in- 
cluding the windings, is 657 feet; the 
height varies from 2 feet 3 inches to 71 
feet. There are several lateral dens. 
The floor is covered with stalagmitie in- 
crustation, concealing mud and animal 
remains. At the further end of the ca- 
vern is a still sheet of water, in which, in 
October, when the temperature of the 
external air was 63, the thermometer stood 
at 51. The organic remains discovered 
in this complicated cavern, are principally 
those of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
elephant, hyena, cavern bear, elk, tiger, 
ox, and perhaps buffalo, horse, wolf, dog, 

deer, sheep, rabbit, mouse, and some 

others. The teeth of the fossil bear are 
larger by one fourth than those of the 
living species, and the hyzna had evident 
advantages in point of power over the 
existing race.”—(pp. 107, 120.) 

The floor of the cave was first 
broken into by Thos. Northmore, esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. a gentleman of Exeter. 

Two letters by Mr. Northmore on 
the subject of this curious cavern, oc- 
cupy 21 pages of the Guide ; they are 
written with all the spirit of a specu- 
lative, well-read antiquary, and a theo- 
retical geologist. Mr. Northmore was 
led to explore the cavern in the first 
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of these characters, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it were not a Mithratic 
temple for the Druid priesthood, who 
worshipped the solar god under a va- 
riety of names, Muidhr, Bel, Belinus, 
Beluerus, Belatucader, while the east- 
ern titles of that deity were more ge- 
nerally those of Osiris, Orus, Thoth, 
Budha, Chreeshna, Mahadeva, or 
Seeva. Indelicate appellations, he 
says, exist for these solar temples, 
not so considered, however, he seems 
to think, by our “‘ plain meaning, plain 
speaking British ancestors.”” Not be- 
ing ourselves fully convinced of the 
Mithratic appropriation of these caves, 
and it evidently appearing that in many 
the wolves and bears had had for ages 
the precedence in occupation, we can- 
not but smile when we hear that-the 
coarse appellation which is given to 
the Peak Cavern at Derbyshire, had 
its origin from being a scene of these 
unhallowed idolatrous rites. How- 
ever, we are informed, without the 
authority being produced, that the ca- 
vern at Castleton is recorded in the 
most ancient and earliest writings of 
the Indian Brahmins! (p. 112.) Mr. 
Northmore feels surprised that no 
human bones were here found, as in 
caves on the continent, since human 
sacrifices were not unknown to the 
Druids, and Dartmoor with a portion 
of its vicinity wag the very seat and 
centre of that priesthood. In that 
granite region are now existing the 
remains of a British town called Grims- 
pound under Hamel Down. That now 
termed the Potatoe Market near Meri- 
vale Bridge, we have ourselves no- 
ticed, as described by Mr. Kempe in 
volume XXII. of the Archzologia. 
On the really Druidical origin of va- 
rious of the Dartmoor relics, we fully 
concur with Mr. Northmore, although 
we may hesitate to follow him through 
all the appropriations of his learned 
imagination. The rock basins formed 
in many of the granite masses on 
Dartmoor, ‘are no more the work of 
natural decomposition, as has been 
well observed in this volume, than 
the church fonts are. The present 
worthy vicar of Tavistock has made, 
we know, extensive researches on this 
subject on all parts of the Moor, and 
his accurate drawings of the forms of 
these basins would convince the most 
sceptical. 

Mr. Northmore’s grand hypothesis 
for the solution of geological appear- 
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ances seems to be summed up in a 
few words, p. 124: 


«“T trust I shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of every unprejudiced geologist, that 
not only the last deluge, but that each 
preceding one was partial, not universal, 
and ought more justly to be called, not 
deluge (which leads the mind astray from 
one of the main facts and the great cause) 
but an igni-aqueous convulsion, which 
alone can account for all the various phe- 
nomena that have so long tormented geo- 
logy.” 

This is a hold idea, and ought not 
to be lightly dismissed. ‘‘ The foun- 
tains of the great deep”’ might indeed 
be broken up by volcanic agency, and 
the increase in the temperature would 
thus expand the bulk and raise the 
height of the waters. 

We chance to have at hand a MS. 
note of a visit to Vixen Torr on Dart- 
moor, in June 1827, which, it appears 
to us, may be quoted in point: 


‘¢ Vixen Torr is an insulated pile of 
granite rocks, rising perhaps to the height 
of 90 ft. perpendicular. The masses which 
compose it are of huge dimensions and 
bold forms. Some are fallen down at 
the base of the Torr, and impress the 
mind with grand ideas of the wonderful 
Jorce that must have disjointed them. 
The fissures are horizontal and perpen- 
dicular. They must, we think, have been 
occasioned by the cvoling of the masses of 
the rock; afterwards they seem to have 
been exposed to the action of the waters. 
Some artificial hollows or rock basins are 
on the top of these masses. These, with 
great appearance of probability,are thought 
to be the work of the Druids. The ba- 
sins which have channels formed in con- 
nexion with them, remind one of the hol- 
lows in the sacrificial stone placed in the 
centre of the great Square in the city of 
Mexico, which were certainly made for 
the purpose of receiving the blood of hu- 
man victims.” 


Mr. Northmore examined with Dr. 
Buckland another similar cave near 
Chudleigh, called the Pixies’ Hole, 
from a very ancient British word,* 
signifying Fairies. The original is 
Celtic, Pwci (a goblin). Hence Shak- 
speare’s Puck. Devonshire is indeed 
half Celtic. Dr. Buckland, in his in- 
vestigation, discovered what appeared 
to Mr. N. from its round or rather 
oval saucer-like form, and from its 





* We have searched in vain for the 
term in Richards’ Thesaurus Antiq. Ling. 
Britann. 
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contents, to be a British kitchen. 
Charcoal, pottery, flint knives, reward- 
ed his search. 

Mr. Northmore concludes that these 
bones were deposited during a series of 
ages in the caves, being the dens of 
wild beasts; that the climate of this 
country and of all Europe was sud- 
denly changed by a great igni-aqueous 
catastrophe, commonly called the De- 
luge, which separated England from 
France; the retreat of the hot-blooded 
animals being cut off, and the tempe- 
rature rendered unfit for their exist- 
ence, they perished. ‘“‘ After the de- 
struction of the beasts of prey, the 
mud (of these caves) became encrust- 
ed with stalactites, and the caves the 
abode of the Celtic tribes,” &c. - He 
thinks the bones could not have been 
the reliquie of some diluvial convul- 
sion, because they are found near the 
upper surface of the mud; that it is 
improbable they could have been 
washed into these caves by the me- 
chanical force of a great inundation. 
But are not these caves just the re- 
treats which the affrighted beings of 
the animal creation would seek out— 
their ancient haunts and hiding-places? 
where they must be drowned on the 
rising of the waters, without the 
chance of escape, the torrent rushing 
in at the mouths of the caves with 
irresistible force, debarring all egress. 
Would not the diluvial mud, as the 
waters subsided, be naturally deposit- 
ed first, and afterwards the bones, as 
the floating carcases or their fleshy 
parts, decayed? 

Mr. Northmore indulges in various 
sceptical observations, apparently le- 
velled against the Mosaic account of 
the universality of the Deluge. He 
asserts that ‘‘ the simultaneously uni- 
versal diluvian theory can stand its 
ground no longer,” (p. 137.) He 
thinks the human mind so rapidly 
improving, that the delay of confut- 
ing these assertions is mere matter 
of prudential postponement and cau- 
tious procrastination. He tells us 
that ‘‘ the schoolmaster is abroad ;” 
that the causes of all this perversion 
of reason and obscuration of the hu- 
man mind, are too obvious ; but their 
end is at hand! . Obscurely as these 
hints are worded, we should be loth 
to misinterpret their object; but if 
they mean that the discoveries of 
science are about to upset revealed 
religion, we cannot silently subscribe 
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to an assertion so self-sufficiently ab- 
surd. The Mosaic account does not 
profess to be a:scientific record. Cer- 
tain important facts were recorded 
without reference to the minute con- 
struings of human philosophers. ‘“ In 
the beginning,” the divine historian 
tells us, ‘‘.God made heaven and 
earth;’”’ he moulded with infinite wis- 
dom into beautiful symmetry and or- 
der the chaotic mass. Of what con- 
sequence to us is it, whether the seven 
days occupied in this creation consist- 
ed of 24 hours, or each comprised a 
period of a thousand years? So also 
it is of little matter, whether the De- 
luge of Moses were universal or par- 
tial. One fact is asserted, that the 
human race were, with the exception 
of Noah and his family, for their sins 
destroyed; that he, with certain ani- 
mals which he took with him into the 
ark, was preserved by the direct will 
and interposition of God’s providence. 
The authority of Revelation will never 
be shaken with thinking minds, by ar- 
guments so weakly based as those 
drawn from natural philosophy. 

Ash Hole is another natural cavern 
in the limestone rock near the Berry 
head, 30 yards in length, 7 in height 
and breadth. On sinking a perpendi- 
cular shaft through the floor of this 
cave, at 20 feet depth, the remains of 
several human skeletons were found; a 
quantity of broken urns, coarse and un- 
glazed, scored on the outside in short 
parallel lines, of about an inch in 
length; some sling-stones, bits of brass 
and ivory, and pottery of rather a 
finer texture. These vestiges demon- 
strated that the neighbourhood of 
Brixham had been much frequented by 
the Romans. 

Berry Pomeroy Castle, a magnifi- 
cent ruin, of the Norman period, on 
which has been engrafted a structure 
of a much later date. Ralph de Po- 
merai, its founder, was a follower of 
the Conqueror, by whose bounty he 
became Lord of Tregony and Berry. 
The appellation Berry or Bury seems 
to be derived from the camps in the 
neighbourhood. There is a legend, 
that when baronial castles were order- 
ed to be dismantled, the two Pomeroys 
resisted the call, and at length, in the 
wild spirit of romance, spurred their 
horses over the cliff rather than yield 
submission. Mr,B. expresses the hope 
“that some one at no distant day will 
do as much for this ancient structure 
and for the south of Devon, as Mrs. 
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Bray has so ably done for Tavistock.” 
—p. 171. 

Under the head of British and Ro- 
man Roads, we learn the principal 
Roman road left Exeter at the west 
gate, passed over Haldon and the 
Teign at Newton Abbot, proceeding 
to Totness through Brent to St. Bri- 
deaux, where it crossed the ferry at 
the station Tamara. 

Near Lostwithiel in Cornwall, we 
ourselves remember seeing a very per- 
fect square encampment, which we 
suppose stands on the continued line 
of this road. Coins of Claudius and 
Trajan have been found near the Berry 
head. We ourselves think the Ro- 
mans, in the early period of their oc- 
cupation, did little more than garrison 
some important forts in the district of 
the Danmonii (Devonshire and Corn- 
wall). Antonine’s Itinerary is conti- 
nued no further than Isca Dunmoni- 
orum, the Caer Isc Pen Caer of the 
Celtic natives and the Exeter, i. e. Isc 
Ceaster of the Saxon age. 


At the close of this work we have 
biographical notices of eminent natives 
of Devon, living or defunct. Among 
the latter we find an amusing memoir 
of John Huxham, M.D. the com- 
pounder of the famed Huxham’s Tinc- 
ture of Bark. 


“He was born in 1694. His father 
was a butcher and a Dissenter at Harber- 
ton, who dying, he was left to the care of 
a dissenting minister at Totness, who 
finding he had talents, placed him at a 
grammar school, and sent him afterwards 
to Leyden to study under the celebrated 
Boerhaave. He began his medical ca- 
reer as physician at Plymouth, where he 
used every little art tomake people think 
how much he was employed. He would 
often appear in boots, though he had no 
place to ride to, would ride out at one 
gate, and return by the other, though he 
had no patient to visit. He scaree ever 
went to church, but he caused his boy to 
call him out; though he had nothing in 
the world to do.” 


In short, he practised all the ruses 
de medecin which could be imagined 
by Moliere himself, 

**until he got noticed by the church 
party, elected a F.R.S., and established 
in good practice. His ordinary costume 
was a scarlet cloak, a suit of black velvet, 
and he always, in the latter part of his 
life, visited his patients in a sedan chair.” 

Among the living worthies of the 
County, Mr. Robert Swift, a writer 
on gardening and botany; Mr. Wm. 
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Brockedon, the artist;* Mrs. Bray, 
the tourist and romance writer, are in 
different parts of the work noticed. 
These persons will, however, take it, 
we conceive, as no compliment that 
among the eminent natives of the cen- 
tral district of South Devon, an indi- 
vidual should be found classed as ‘‘a 
deistical writer born at Ashburton, 
now resident in London.” With the 
name of this writer we shall not blot 
our page: suffice it to say, that he 
would have been more correctly de- 
signated as the vendor of those blas- 
phemous libels and prints in one of 
our most public thoroughfares,—pub- 
lications which of themselves proclaim 
that even toleration has its bounds, 
and that the respect due to the mo- 
rals, and consequent prosperity of the 
rising generation, requires that such 
awful daring should be restrained by 
the strong hand of the Law. 

We cannot much praise the lyric 
effusions of Torquay (p. 35) ; we trust, 
however, they may find favour with 

“ the swains and many a maid, 
And elder dames and sires in converse 


gay, 
Brestiiins sweet health fresh wafted from 
the bay.” 
i. e. we suppose, health ‘neat as im- 
ported.’ 

Several neat woodcuts and litho- 
graphs illustrate the volume, which, 
while expressing our candid judg- 
ment on particular points, we trust 
we have shown to be a very amusing 
and acceptable accession to the topo- 
graphical works on Devon. 


—<Y—- 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of 
the Commoners of Great Britain and 
Ireland, qualified by landed property 
to become Members of Parliament, 
but undistinguished by any hereditary 
title of honour, embracing likewise the 
Dignitaries of the Church, the Judges 
of the Courts of Law, Privy Coun- 
cillors, &c. &e. By John Burke, 
Esq. author of the Dictionaries of the 
Peerage, §c. §c. Royal 8vo. pp.192. 
THIS is the first portion of an ori- 

ginal and useful work, to which we 

cordially wish success. It comprises 
* The name of Mr. John Hitchins of 

Tavistock, the Ruysdaél of his native 

scenery, may worthily be mentioned 

among the native artists of Devon. We 
believe Mr. Samuel Prout, the celebrated 
water-colour draughtsman, is another. 
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the history of eighty-one families, 
among which are the following which 
are distinguished by living mem- 
bers who have sat in Parliament as 
Knights of the Shire : Coke (Norfolk), 
Byng (Middlesex), Bastard (Devon); 
Mundy (Derby), Shirley (Monaghan), 
Holme-Sumner® (Surrey), Portman 
(Dorset), Palmer (Berks), Ormsby- 
Gore (Leitrim), Russell (Durham), 
and Gore-Langton (Somerset). The 
volume commences with Manners- 
Sutton, as the late Speaker of the 
Commons of England; on which ac- 
count we may perhaps excuse the cir- 
cumstance that his family is a junior 
branch of a Peer’s, and is therefore 
given in the perfect Peerages: the 
same objection applies, however, with- 
out the same excuse, to Byng, Shirley, 
and Butler-Danvers. The pedigree of 
Coke Earl of Leicester, including the 
long epitaphs of the Judge, had been 
already published by Mr. Burke in his 
Extinct Peerage; and he does not 
trace Mr. Coke’s paternal ancestors 
higher than his grandfather, Major 
Philip Roberts. It was hardly enough 
to say of this veteran senator, that he 
“has represented the county of Nor- 
folk for several years in Parliament ;”’ 
inasmuch as he has been knight of the 
shire, with a few intervals, ever since 
the year 1776, and was by some years 
the “‘ father,”’ or patriarch, of the late 
House of Commons. With his age 
Mr. Burke does not acquaint us ; nor 
does he more than barely name Mr. 
Coke’s brother, Edward Coke, Esq., 
although that gentleman also was 
M.P. for Norfolk and Derby, and we 
believe left a son who was formerly 
his uncle’s heir presumptive. 

We perceive from p. 60, that Mr. 
Holme-Sumner, late M.P. for Surrey, 
is second cousin to the episcopal 
brothers of that name. 

In a work so full of proper names, 
we would enjoin considerably more 
care in the revision of the press. On 
a very cursory perusal, we have no- 
ticed the following errors: p. 26, 
Nudwood (twice) for Needwood; p. 
41, Prestwick for Prestwich; p. 151, 
Hinchcliffe for Hinchliffe ; p. 175, Zu- 
testein for Zulestein. In the coats of 
arms, We are sorry to say, are many 
blunders (which the owners of the 
book will best correct by colouring 
them): in the coat of Hosken, the 
chevron is incorrectly party per pale ; 
in that of Luttrell, instead of a bend 
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between six martlets, the bend is 
cottised with martlets; it quarters 
Fownes, where the two eagles ought 
to be in chief, instead of in fess. The 
quartered arms of Butler-Danvers are 
also both incorrect: in the first the 
mullets are made stars, and in the 
second the bendlets are sinister instead 
of dexter. The first coat, however, 
appears to be wholly mistaken ; for, 
instead of a chevron and three mullets, 
it is uniformly represented in: Swith- 
land church as, Ermine, on a bend 
Gules three parrots Or. A reference to 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire 
would also have shown our author 
that the name of the heiress of Dan- 
vers, married to Butler, was not Eli- 
zabeth but Mary, and that her mo- 
ther, whom he styles ‘‘ Miss Watson, 
daughter and heiress of Watson, 
esq.” was Mary, dau. of Joel Wat- 
son,esq. In the arms of Kynnersley, 
wehave crosses potent instead of cross- 
crosslets, and the greyhound is de- 
scribed to be sciant instead of sejant ; 
in those of Cole, instead of a bordure 
bezantée we have an orle of bezants ; 
and wherever the bordure is engraved 
(see Allan, Willis, Strickland, Mou- 
bray, and Hammond) it is erroneously 
too large. 

We have made these remarks from 
sincere regard for the work, which we 
heartily hope to see continued, with 
greater care in its execution, and with 
a few more dates, particularly in the 
marriages. In the important point of 
the selection of the families, there is 
very little reason for complaint on the 
score of want of interest ; in addition 
to the names we have already given, 
it may be added that this part com- 
prises the families of Dymock (the 
King’s Champion), Allan (distinguish- 
ed in antiquarian literature), Plumer- 
Ward (author of Tremaine, &c.), Or- 
merod (the historian of Cheshire), and 
Latham (the physician and naturalist). 


—d-— 


Records of my Life. By the late John 
Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE title is in some confusion, but 
that will not be attributed to the 
worthy author, for whom we enter- 
tained sincere regard. Few men have 
lived so constantly in the eye of the 
metropolis. By profession Mr. Tay- 
lor, with several branches of his fa- 
mily, was an oculist—like them, too, 
he was strongly addicted to polite lite- 
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rature, and led by taste to associate 
with those who became distinguished 
for their genius, or eminent for their 
practical science. It is of such per- 
sons that he has written his recollec- 
tions ; for of himself he has recorded 
little, and that little without the usual 
exactness of self-love. 

No man should be judged without 
reference to what he intended in his 
performance— what that was, Mr. 
Taylor incidentally informs us, just as 
he is about to conclude his labours. 
‘* As I write (says he) without method, 
and as matters casually occur to my 
memory, I shall insert them as they 
present themselves. If 1 did not seize 
these scattered recollections, perhaps 
they would never recur.” 

Now there can be no objection to 
his seizing these ‘‘ daughters of Me- 
mory,” and committing them to the 
safer custody of the desk, fully war- 
ranted by the written charge that was 
lying before him. And we might have 
expected that, though they were writ- 
ten as they occurred, they would be 
printed in some order or other: but 
there seems to be no reason but acci- 
dent (no reason at all) for the place 
which any portion of these records 
occupies. 

Mr. Taylor feared that, if his recol- 
lections were not seized, they might 
“* never recur.”’ It escaped him that 
they might recur, and be seized again, 
although before fully committed. The 
want of chronological, or alphabetical, 
or professional classification, has sub- 
jected him to repetitions, not as he 
himself suspects, of “ epithets” and 
“* forms of expression,”’ but those of 
the same s/ories in the very same 
dress ; and that to an extent which 
some friend should have prevented, for 
more reasons than one. We shall in- 
stance a few, out of an almost incre- 
dible number. 

At p. 184 of his first volume, we 
find Dr. Johnson’s savage expression 
as to the King—*‘ Pooh! what does it 
signify when such an animal was 
born, or whether he had ever been 
born at all?”’ This is found very cor- 
rectly repeated at page 233, on the 
very same authority, Dr. Monsey. 

At p. 334 of the first volume, we 
have the following address of Mrs. 
Kemble to the author, who had saluted 
her husband familiarly, as ‘‘ Johnny,”’ 
at his table:—‘‘ I am Johnny. Mr. 
Kemble does not drink wine, and I 
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am ready for you.” This recurs at 
p. 93 of the second volume. The ar- 
ticles respecting Palmer and Bensley, 
at pp. 135 and 144 of this second vo- 
lume, are also repetitions. At p. 154, 
the anecdotes of ‘‘ Shakspeare and 
Davenant,” and “ the midnight visit 
to the body of Charles the First, at 
Whitehall,” are all repetitions. At 
p. 218 the mention of the Robin Hood, 
and Jacocks its president, is a repeti- 
tion—so is the feminine proof of War- 
burton’s pride at p. 238. We must 
be excused from any further exempli- 
fication. 

We are now to remark upon such 
of the writer’s opinions, as we believe 
he formed hastily, and with which we 
cannot concur. Tristram Shandy, at 
p- 62 of his first volume, is (without 
the every day reservaticn as to his 
pathos in Lefevre, or his neat develop- 
ment of the finest parts of human 
character) styled “‘a contemptible, 
nauseous, and obscene rhapsody.” 
Did he forget Garrick’s testimony, at 
the spot 
«¢ Where genius, wit, and learning, sleep 

with Sterne.” 

At p. 85, we learn that Monsey, 
the “‘ ancient Pistol’’ of Chelsea Col- 
lege, despised the abilities of Dr. War- 
burton; and this is ground enough 
for sundry idle sneers at that great 
man, which the little acquaintance Mr. 
Taylor could have with his writings, 
should in prudence have prevented 
him from hazarding. ‘‘ Dr. Brown 
was a more obsequious parasite to 
Warburton than even Bishop Hurd 
was reported to have been.” What the 
connection between those truly learned 
Divines actually was, Mr. Taylor might 
himself have known, by the perusal 
of their letters, published in 1809. 
“‘Obsequious parasite” truly! War- 
burton thought him a young man of 
parts and genius. He put him upon 
writing his first distinction, the ‘‘ Es- 
say upon the Characteristicks ;’? com- 
mended what was good in the first 
volume of his ‘ Estimate ;”’ and in- 
troduced him to the friendship of the 
ever lamented Chancellor Charles 
Yorke, through whose influence with 
Lord Royston he obtained the valu- 
able living of Horksley near Colches- 
ter. But he was mad enough to quar- 
rel with his patron’s family, and 
throw up the living (a parasite in- 
deed!) But let us hear the language 
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of Hurd upon Brown’s death—‘ He 
was a man of honour and probity ; but 
his judgment, lying too much at the 
mercy of a suspicious temper, betrayed 
him, on some occasions, into a con- 
duct, which looked like unsteadiness, 
and even ingratitude towards his best 
friends. But, whatever there was, or 
seemed to be, of this complexion, in 
his life or writings, must be imputed 
to the latent constitutional disorder, 
which ended so fatally.” [See Let- 
ters, &c. p. 382.] 

Warburton is assailed too for sophis- 
tically relieving Mr. Pope from the 
charge of irreligion in the Essay on 
Man. Nothing can be clearer than 
Pope’s own declaration on this subject 
to the pious son of the poet Racine. 
To that learned person he transmits 
the “‘ critical and philosophic commen- 
tary, written by the author of the 
Divine Legation of Moses; assuring 
him that his principles perfectly coin- 
cide with the tenets of M. Paschal 
and the Archbishop of Cambray ; and 
that he should always think it an ho- 
nour to imitate the latter, in submit- 
ting his private opinions to the church 
of which he professed himself a mem- 
ber; and that his were diametrically 
opposite to those of Spinosa and Leib- 
nitz. 

Our friend Taylor for about fifty 
years of his life was connected, some- 
times gratuitously, at others at a 
salary, and latterly as a proprietor, 
with the daily press. To dine fre- 
quently with men of whom the world 
took note, was therefore not only his 
amusement, but his interest. He was 
by nature a ready man, of bright 
parts, and perhaps too volatile for 
profound study. Conversation was 
therefore his library in a great degree ; 
and as the milk throws up the cream, 
what he could gather was always on 
the surface, though seldom rich.—He 
had a vein of poetical ore, not of the 
greatest possible value, but current 
enough, and he used it liberally on 
alloccasions. 1f with Dryden he kept 
a shop of condolement and congratula- 
tion, he did not sell his commodities 
—he sent out his hasty tributes among 
his friends, like his namesake in Prior, 
as the signs of benevolence— 


*¢ His jug was to the ringers carried 
Whoever either died or married.” 


Of modern plays he was the Master 
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of the Ceremonies, and found some- 
thing introductory for all of them ; not 
excessively pointed, but better perhaps 
than any other writer of his time 
could have supplied on so many occa- 
sions, and on such short notice; la- 
bouring too, as he daily did, to sup- 
ply the omnivorous stomach of the 
press. He told a humorous story also 
well in rhyme; but did not excite the 
Broad Grin, that seemed appropriated 
by the nightgown and slippers of his 
friend Colman. 

We have looked in vain for the 
usual dates, in the biography of Mr. 
Taylor. Hewas born, he informs us, 
at Highgate; when we are to infer as 
we can. It may nearly be done thus. 
He tells us that he studied all the 
performances of Mr. Garrick in the 
twentieth and twenty-first years of 
his age—those were therefore the last 
years of Mr. Garrick’s public life. 
He was consequently born about 1755, 
when his friend Mrs. Siddons opened 
her eyes upon a world, whose eyes 
were for many years devoutly bent 
upon her. 

His education is but slightly men- 
tioned; perhaps it was not very syste- 
matic. He was with somebody at an 
academy by Ponder’s End, Enfield ; 
and with Munden, the actor, at an- 
other, in Cross-street, Hatton Garden. 
He never professed himself what is 
exclusively, and often absurdly, called 
a scholar. He was not even a good 
Frenchman; but his English was ver- 
nacular, and easy to himself and others. 
He possessed an inexhaustible stream 
of pleasantry and pun ; and mixed up, 
as he was, with party and its preju- 
dices, they perhaps did his mind less 
mischief than they commonly infuse 
into their subjects. He was an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Pitt from conviction ; 
but he seemed to love in Sheridan 
rather the wit and the companion, 
than the adviser of Carlton Palace; 
which but little sympathised in his 
decline and discomfiture as a politi- 
cian, and left him to ‘‘ inconvenience 
and distraction, to sickness and to 
sorrow.” It was countenance. that 
Sheridan wanted, not a paltry and 
tardy present. ‘ Had the friendship of 
his former patron been openly de- 
clared, his last moments would not 
have been disturbed by the threatened 
seizure of his person. But this is a 
subject on which Gray well and af- 
fectingly admonishes : 
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“ No further seek kis merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his jwilings from their dread 
abode.” 


Carlton House has passed away as 
if it had never been; but Mr. Taylor 
has cleared up one of its mysteries 
very satisfactorily... We shall. there- 
fore quote it in this place. The illus- 
tration, in fact, belongs to history. 


‘‘ During the agitation of the first Re- 
gency bill, when Lord Loughborough so 
unluckily involved the Opposition in legal 
difficulty, which the presence of mind 
and sound wisdom of Mr. Pitt rendered 
insuperable, I became, by a circumstance 
of some importance in the political world 
at that time, the conductor of * The 
Morning Post.’ It appeared that a lady, 
supposed to be in great favour with a 
high personage, and not merely connected 
by the ties of mutual affection, had deter- 
mined to assert claims not sanctioned by 
law, but which if openly developed, or 
rather promulgated, would, perhaps, have 
been attended by a national agitation. It 
was stated in ¢‘ The Morning Post,’ ra- 
ther as rumour than assertion, that the 
lady in question had demanded a peerage 
and 6000/. a year, as a requital for her 
suppression of a fact which might have 
excited alarm over the empire, and have 
put an effectual stop to all farther pro- 
ceedings on the subject of the pending 
regency. 

“ IT was engaged merely as the dramatic 
critic for ‘ The Morning Post’ at that 
time, and was on intimate terms with a 
confidential servant of the high personage 
alluded to. This confidential servant 
sent to me, and when I went to him he 
assured me that there was not the least 
foundation for the paragraph in question, 
and requested that I would convey this 
assurance to the person who had farmed 
the paper from the chief proprietor. I 
told him I was convinced that such a 
communication would have no effect, or 
rather a contrary effect; for that, finding 
the subject had made an impression, it 
would certainly be followed by articles of 
the same nature and tendency, and that 
silence was the best policy. ‘The person 
alluded to did not seem to be convinced 
by my reasoning, and determined to con- 
sult people more likely to form a better 
judgment ; yet he desired me in the mean 
time to convey the assurance which he 
had given. I did so, and, as I expected, 
there was next day a stronger allusion to 
the same mysterious and alarming event. 
The same confidential agent, then satis- 
fied of the propriety of the advice which 
I had first given, asked me if I thought 
that the farmer of the paper, who was 
also a proprietor, would dispose of the 
period for which he was authorized to 
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conduct it, and of his share in the paper; 
and I was desired to make the requisite 
enquiry. I did so, and as the farmer 
possessed no literary talents, and *‘ The 
Morning Post’ had sunk under his ma- 
nagement into a very different state from 
its present fashionable interest and politi- 
cal importance, he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of relieving himself from a weight 
which he had not strength enough to 
carry. He, therefore, struck the iron 
while it was hot, received a large sum 
for his share of the paper, another for the 
time that he was to hold a control over it, 
and an annuity for life. Such was the 
importance attached to this mysterious 
secret: * The Morning Post’ was pur- 
chased for the allotted period, and I was 
vested with the editorship.” 


Carlton House has passed away— 
and, on the center of its site a column 
is rising fast, on which the late Duke 
of York is to look towards the Horse 
Guards and its parade, the home en- 
joyments of a Commander-in-Chief. 
And long may that ample area pre- 
sent its lines of well-disciplined and 
loyal soldiery! Every villainous ef- 
fort has been made to render the men 
averse to that control, by which alone 
they can be useful to the country, and 
respectable in themselves. Let the 
Throne always present them virtues to 
guard; that they may have to defend 
a cause of which they cannot be 
ashamed ! 

We have only one glaring instance 
of bad taste to notice in the anec- 
dotes, and it respects this Dr. Monsey, 
who on the score of delicacy outrivals 
antient Pistol. Unhappily too, it ex- 
cites more laughter than anything 
in the book: it occurs so early as 
p- 80 of the first volume: it hap- 
pened at a supper which Garrick gave 
to the Duke of Argyll and several 
ladies of distinction. Mrs. Garrick 
paying particular attention, as it was 
her duty to do, to rank and sex, did 
not so soon notice Dr. Monsey’s plate 
as his churlish humour and appetite 
demanded; at length, in his impa- 
tience, he called aloud, “‘ Will you 
help me, you b ,ornot?’”? Garrick 
fell back in his chair with laughter. 
The Duke and the ladies, &e.’”” Now 
a man’s humour should not be allowed 
to excuse such atrocious indecency ; nor 
should the Doctor’s subsequent plea- 
santries have been suffered to detain 
him in any polite society. 

Mrs. Montague, at p. 93, we are 
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informed, wrote two among the Dia- 
logues of Lord Lyttleton, ‘‘ which in 
all respects are much superior to those 
of his Lordship.”” We are sure Mr. 
Taylor could never have said this, had 
he read the Dialogues. He would 
have learned, from the book, that they 
were three (not two) written by an- 
other hand, and numbered XXVI. 
XXVII. and XXVIII. They are en- 
titled Cadmus and Hercules, Mercury 
and a modern fine Lady, and Plutarch, 
Charon, and a modern Bookseller. 
They are by no means refined, and 
totally destitute of that enchanting 
sweetness of English expression, by 
which Lord Lyttleton’s are distin- 
guished. 

At p. 94, Voltaire is accused of 
opening a lady’s escritoire in her ab- 
sence, and it is followed by this re- 
mark : ‘‘ As Voltaire was destitute of 
all religious principles, it is not won- 
derful that he was equally devoid of 
all moral delicacy.” He is then re- 
ported to have said that the proudest 
day he ever enjoyed was one passed 
in company of Pope, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and others. 

Monsey, at p. 95, is riding in Hyde 
Park with a Bishop, who declined re- 
turning the bow of a Unitarian, say- 
ing he believed only in ‘‘ one God.” 
“1 know many fools,”’ exclaimed Mon- 
sey, ‘“‘ who believe there are three.” 
Now besides the blackguard impiety 
of this speech, it is not true; as, if he 
had consulted the first child he met 
with a charity badge on, he might 
have discovered. Our doctrine of 
the Trinity is Trinal Unity—three per- 
sons in one God. 

Of Horne and his controversy with 
Junius, we have this slight remark. 
“The two poetical quotations which 
Mr. Horne introduced into his letter, 
are taken from the works of Ben Jon- 
son, as the late Mr. William Gifford 
told me; but I have never thought it 
worth while to trace them in his plays.” 
We must regret that he did not take 
this trouble; because, though he would 
not there have found them, he would 
have found what is most perfect in 
our comedy. The verses are in the 
miscellaneous poems. 

On the subject of the Ireland for- 
gery of Shakspeare, Mr. Taylor is mi- 
serably careless. At p. 246, he says, 
Mr. Malone ‘‘ wrote a large volume 
on the subject, though his objections 
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must have been chiefly conjectural.” 
Now, if he opened the volume, he 
must have seen, that it gave Lord 
Charlemont an account of the papers 
themselves, as then published by Mr. 
Ireland; so that he did not “‘ depend 
on rumour, as to the nature and quality 
of the materials.” 

Our remarks have extended so far 
that we have not room for further ex- 
tract; which is perhaps the less to be 
regretted, since the best of the anec- 
dotes have already made the tour of 
the papers. We shall therefore con- 
elude with the following lines, which 
are at once happy in themselves, and 
characterized by that prosopopeia in 
which the departed Reminiscent and 
Poet himself so freely indulged. 


IMPROMTU 
By GeorcE Cotman, the Younger. 


Nine Taylors (as the proverb goes) 
Make but one man, though many clothes, 
But thou art not, we know, like those, 

My Taylor! 
No—thou can’st make, on Candour’s plan, 
Two of thyself—(how tew that can!) 
The Critic and the Gentleman, 


My Taylor! 

—@-— 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. 
By W. Sandys, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 332. 
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THIS curious collection of medizval 
ballads appears to be an extension of 
the little work published by Mr. Da- 
vies Gilbert in 1822, consisting of 
* Ancient Christmas Carols in the 
West of England,” many of which 
are here reprinted. 

The collection is divided into three 
parts. The first consists of some an- 
ecient carols and Christmas songs, from 
the early part of the fifteenth to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Many 
of them have been derived from Rit- 
son’s collection of “ Ancient Songs 
from the time of Henry III. to the Re- 
volution ;” as the ‘‘ Song of the Ivy 
and the Holly,” ‘‘ Carol for St. Ste- 
phen’s Day,” ‘Carol for a Wassel 
Bowl,” &c. Others are taken from 
Bishop Hall’s Miscellaneous Poems, 
England’s Helicon, Herrick’s Poems, 
Jamieson’s Popular Ballads, Evans’s 
Old Ballads, &c.—The carols in the 
second part are of a more modern 
character, chiefly collected from dif- 
ferent parts of the West of England, 
but in general familiar to the Christ- 
mas ballad-singers of every town and 
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village in the United Kingdom ; though 
there are some few we do not recol- 
lect to have seen in print before. The 
airs to which these carols were for- 
merly sung are given at the end of the 
volume, in a series of lithographic 
plates ; but owing to the music not be- 
ing attached to the ballad to which it 
belongs, as in Mr. Gilbert’s publica- 
tion, half its value is lost.—The third 
portion of Mr. Sandys’ collection con- 
tains some curious specimens of French 
Provincial carols. The Christmas play 
of “‘St. George,” as represented in 
Cornwall, and printed in Mr. Gilbert’s 
work, closes the series. 

The portion of the volume, how- 
ever, which entitles the editor to most 
credit for diligent research, is the ela- 
borate introduction prefixed to the 
series. As a general disquisition on 
popular antiquities, embracing the 
origin and history of Christmas festi- 
vities, with the Lords of Misrule, 
Mummers, Masquers, &c., it is very 
curious and entertaining ; though per- 
haps to archeologists, or those con- 
versant with medieval lore, there is 
little novelty in the details. The fol- 
lowing extracts, however, at this fes- 
tive season of the year, may not be 
unacceptable : 


“ Polydore Vergil says, that it was the 
eustom of the English, as early as the 
reign of Henry the Second (about 1170), 
to celebrate their Christmas with plays, 
masques, and magnificent spectacles, to- 
gether with games at dice and dancing; 
he derives many of the particulars from 
the Roman Saturnalia, and considers the 
Christmas Prince, or Lord of Misrule, a 
personage almost peculiar to this coun- 
try. From this time mummeries and 
disguisings, with plays and pageants, ap- 
pear to have been introduced among the 
diversions of the king and nobles at 
Christmas; but they were probably in 
vogue among the inferior orders at an 
earlier period, though of a description 
rude as their habits, and poor as their 
means. They are supposed to have been 
derived from the custom of the Heathens 
during some of their festivals, on the Ka- 
lends of January, to go about in dis- 
guises as wild beasts and cattle, and the 
sexes also exchanging apparel; a practice 
productive of many abuses, and much 
opposed by the clergy, when they found 
many of the early Christians endeavoured 
to intermingle it with their own obser- 
vances during the Christmas holidays, 
although the more devout celebrated the 
Nativity by prayer, thanksgiving, and 
psalm-singing.” 
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« About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Moralities were introduced, con- 
sisting of allegorical personifications ; and 
these may also be included in the list of 
Christmas amusements. At this period, 
indeed, these public diversions were in 
general confined to certain great feasts 
(of which Christmas was the principal), 
when entertainments of all kinds were 
resorted to with avidity, to compensate 
for the previous want of them. A case 
somewhat parallel may be observed in the 
eagerness with which country people 
flock in to their central or market town, 
during fair-time. Nor is the character of 
the entertainments provided for them in 
the present age, of a much higher class 
than those of the time now under notice. 
Jugglers, inferior in skill, if we may judge 
from old drawings, to those who amused 
our ancestors; learned animals; rope- 
dancers; itinerant singers; stage-plays, 
in the literal sense of the word; and on 
the Continent scripture-pieces, are yet 
performed, as they were in this country 
(though perhaps in the shape of a puppet- 
show), during the last century. Of Mr. 
Punch I beg to speak with due respect, 
whether he be the descendant of the Vice 
of the Moralities, with his wooden lath, 
or not (though Harlequin may better an- 
swer this description), he still maintains 
his ground, and has been the cause of 
laughter to most of us; long and late, 
therefore, may it be before he is com- 
pelled by the ‘march of intellect’ to 
squeak out his adieus, and fayour us with 
his reminiscences.” 


“ In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
masques, pageants, and other similar di- 
versions, were very much in vogue, and 
the King himself was a frequent per- 
former, as well as spectator. ‘The books 
of aecount at the Chapter-house afford 
numerous examples of payments for va- 
rious purposes at Christmas time, during 
this reign; and many interesting extracts 
may be found in Collier’s History of 
Dramatic Poetry. ‘The payments to the 
Lord of Misrule, which in Henry the 
Seventh’s time never exceeded 6/. 13s. 4d. 
were raised by Henry the Eighth in his 
first year to 8. 6s. 8d. and subsequently 
to 151. 6s. 8d.” 


“ In the 4th of Elizabeth, there was a 
—— Christmas kept at the Inner 

‘emple, wherein Lord Robert Dudley 
(afterwards Earl of Leicester) was the 
chief person, Constable and Marshal, 
under the name of Palaphilos, and Chris- 
topher Hatton (afterwards Chancellor) 
was Master of the Game. Previous to 
this, a sort of parliament was held on St. 
Thomas’s eve, to decide whether they 
should keep it, and if so, to publish the 
Officers’ names, and then, ‘in token of 
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joy and good liking, the bench and com- 
pany pass beneath the hearth, and sing a 
carol, and so to boyer.’” 


« The noblemen and gentlemen of for- 
tune lived, when in the country, like 
petty princes, and in the arrangement of 
their households copied that of their 
sovereigns, having officers of the same 
name and import, and even heralds wear- 
ing their coats of arms at Christmas, and 
other solemn feasts, crying largesse thrice 
at the proper times. They feasted in 
their halls, where many of the Christmas 
sports were performed. When coals be- 
gan to be introduced, the hearth was com- 
monly in the middle, whence, according 
to Aubrey, is the saying, ‘ Round about 
our coal-fire.’ Christmas was considered 
as the commemoration of a holy festival, 
to be observed with cheerfulness as well 
as devotion. The comforts and personal 
gratification of their dependants were 
provided for by the landlords, their mer- 
riment encouraged, and their sports 
joined. The working man looked for- 
ward to Christmas as the portion of the 
year which repaid his former toils; and 
gratitude for the worldly comforts then 
received would oceasion him to reflect on 
the eternal blessings bestowed on man- 
kind by the event then commemorated.” 


«“ The masques and pageants at court 
gradually declined, and at first were suc- 
ceeded by feasts and entertainments, until 
these in turn were omitted. The New 
Year’s Ode of the Poet Laureate in pro- 
cess of time was itself forgotten, and 
even that lingering relic of royal. Christ- 
masses, plum-porridge, of which, until 
lately, a tureen was served up to the 
chaplains at St. James’s, is now discarded: 
the only ceremony now left being, if I am 
not mistaken, the offering at the altar on 
Twelfth-day. 

“The Christmas feasts in the esta- 
blishments of noblemen and gentlemen of 
wealth abated in splendour and hospita- 
lity more gradually than those of the 
royal household, and are still kept up in 
parts of the country, but each succeeding 
festival finds them fewer in number.” 


Christmas Carols. 


In this extensive compilation, con- 
sisting of 145 pages, there can, of 
course, be little claim to originality ; 
and the chief merit must lie in the selec- 
tion of materials and their judicious 
arrangement. We observe, however, 
that there often appears a disregard of 
chronological order, and the para- 
graphs sometimes follow one another 
without a due regard to the consecu- 
tiveness of the subject. But, on the 
whole, the work may be pronounced 
very entertaining. 
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THE ANNUALS. 
(Coutinued from p. 353.) 
Forget Me Not. Edited by F. Shober!. 

“Forget Me Not !’’—the very title 
appears to appeal most eloquently to 
our critical recollection—having’ too 
long deferred our notice of this first and 
fairest prototype of all the brilliant 
family of Annuals ; and the introduc- 
tory stanzas by Haynes Bayly most 
forcibly respond to the sentiments 
which the title so feelingly conveys :— 
“ Forget me not! forget me not! 

Who has not thought or said it? 

By absent friends to be forgot ! 
Who is there does not dread it? 
Who is there does not wish to leave 

A purse of silken netting, 

Or something, as preservative 

Against the heart’s forgetting ? 

‘«« But some in silence turn away, 

Their deeper feelings let not 
Their quiv’ring lips have power to say, 

‘ Farewell! farewell! forget not !” 
E’en then the pressure of the hand, 

The glance of fond affection, 

Seem eloquently to demand 

Unchanging recollection.” 

In the literary contributions of this 
year’s Forget Me Not, there is a ma- 
nifest improvement. There are many 
prose productions of uncommon in- 
terest, and some poetical effusions of 
great merit. Several of these seem 
to be contributions of writers who 
have not heretofore appeared in the 
pages of the Forget Me Not. Among 
them may be specified ‘Jack Shad- 
dock,’ a piece of rich sailor humour ; 
the ‘Vacant Chair;’? ‘Mac Nab’s 
Sporting Ground ;’ ‘A Sporting Ad- 
venture ;’ and ‘ The Wish.’ 

*¢ Among the old friends to whose as- 
sistance we are indebted (says the Editor) 
we may mention the author of ‘ The De- 
parture of the Israelites,’ whose splendid 
genius pervades all his performances too 
strongly not to be recognised; Colonel 
Stone, of New York, who has furnished 
a sketch admirably characteristic of cer- 
tain classes of the population of the 
American States; the ‘ Modern Py- 
thagorean;’ the fair author of “ The 
Improvisatrice,’ who, in the interesting 
story of ‘ Giulietta,’ has condescended 
for once to clothe her poetic ideas in 
the language of prose; Miss Mitford, 
whose rural scene breathes all the fresh- 
ness and gracefulness of her earliest deli- 
neations of that kind; the author of 
* London in the Olden Time,’ who has 
successfully employed her antiquarian 
lore in a picture of the days of the mis- 
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called good Queen Bess ; the comic Hood; 
H. F. Chorley, who has very successfully 
illustrated Buss’s admirable painting, en- 
titled * Uncle Antony’s Blunder ;’ and H. 
D. Inglis, who, as usual, presents a fan- 
tastic legend, in which it is impossible to 
decide whether romance or fact most pre- 
dominates. Among our poetic contri- 
butors, it is scarcely necessary to direct 
attention to our old friend, James Mont- 
gomery, who delights to render his ta- 
lents subservient to the cause of huma- 
nity; Mary Howitt, alternately playful 
and solemn; and T. H. Bayly, whose 
‘ New Faces,’ when supplied with a mu- 
sical dress, will be sure to find as hearty 
a welcome in every circle, as many of the 
elder offspring of his popular Muse have 
already received.” 

Among the embellishments (eleven 
in number) ‘ Count Egmont’s Jewels,’ 
engraved by Davenport, after a draw- 
ing by Holmes, from a sketch by 
Leslie, which forms the frontispiece, 
is the most pleasing and characteristic ; 
and the subject is agreeably illustrated 
by a biographical history of Count 
Egmont, a Flemish noble of the Middle 
Age. The execution and finish do 
great credit to the artist. The other 
subjects are—‘ The Departure of the 
Israelites,’ by Finden, from a drawing 
by Martin ; ‘ Night,’ by Finden, from 
Richter; ‘ Nuremberg,’ by Carter, 
from Prout ; ‘ The Emigrant’s Daugh- 
ter,’ by Rolls, from J. Wood; ‘Scene 
from the Odyssey,’ by Lacey, from 
Barrett; ‘Uncle Antony’s Blunder,’ 
by Davenport, from Buss ; ‘ The Hon. 
Mrs. Leicester Stanhope,’ by Rolls, 
from Macpherson ; ‘ Giulietta,’ by Ba- 
con, from S. A. Hart; and ‘The 
China-mender,’ by H. C. Shenton, 
from Chisholme. 





Literary Souvenir. 
Watts. 

“‘The Literary Souvenir presents 
for the ninth time (says the Editor), 
its claim to a portion of the patronage 
bestowed upon works of its class. As 
its plan and arrangements differ but 
slightly from those of former years, 
the necessity for prefatory remark is 
in a great degree obviated.”” As we 
have also frequently noticed the plan 
and general merits of this sparkling 
little work, the same observation on 
our part may justly apply. 

The engravings, on which the lead- 
ing artists of the day have been em- 
ployed, are of the most splendid de- 
scription. The ‘ Prince of Spain’s Vi- 
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sit to Catalina,’ engraved by Rolls, 
from a painting by Newton, which 
forms the frontispiece, is an exquisitely 
finished production. The depth of 
shade, blending with the soft glow of 
light which pervades the whole com- 
position, and the silken-like fineness 
of execution, present an enchanting 
scene. All the figures, though drawn 
on so diminutive a scale, are full of 
expression and beauty. We regret 
that there is no letter-press to illus- 
trate the subject. It is taken from 
the collection of the Duke of Bedford. 

The next engraving which most 
powerfully enforces itself on our ad- 
miration, is the splendid composition 
by Fragonard, engraved by Greatbach, 
of ‘Francis I. receiving the honour of 
knighthood on the field of battle, at 
the hands of the Chevalier Bayard.’ 
«Tt was taken (says the Editor) from 
the finished sketch of a picture which 
forms one of the Plafonds of that part 
of the Louvre, known, until lately, as 
the gallery of Charles X.; and not as 
yet open to the public.”—The subject 
is illustrated by some pleasing stanzas 
from the pen of T. K. Hervey :— 


“> Mid hecatombs of slain, 
The king becomes a knight, 

And girds the sword he swears to stain 
In many another fight; 

While the dying soldier at the door 
Collects his labouring breath, 

To hear the vow that dedicates 
His orphan boy to death! 


“ The maiden thro’ the curtain fold, 
Looks wan and wildly in, 

Her brother by the tent lies cold, 
Her lover sits within ! 

Oh! that all earth’s bad pageantries 
Like this were banished far! 

The age of Chivalry is gone,— 
Why not the age of war?” 


‘ The Pledge,’ a Dutch family group, 
engraved by Portbury, from a draw- 
ing by Wattier, is a beautiful design, 
sweetly executed.—‘ Fairies of the 
Sea-shore’ is an imaginative composi- 
tion of Danby’s, very poetically con- 
ceived, and engraved with fine effect 
by Miller.—‘ The Cauchaise Girl,’ 
from a painting of Newton’s, by Fox, 
is utterly spoiled in the engraving: 
the strong and sudden contrast of 
light and shade is preposterous. Turn- 
ing from this to the picture of ‘The 
Inundation,’ engraved by Rolls, from 
Scheffer, the contrast is powerfully 
striking. By the charming distribu- 
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tion of light and shade, and the ex- 
quisite touches of the burin, the figures 
in the foreground appear to be start- 
ing from the surface of the paper, and 
the melancholy effects of the surround- 
ing inundation are also finely pour- 
trayed in the misery-stricken counte- 
nances of the mournful group. The 
accompanying story, entitled ‘ Retro- 
spections of the Life of Secundus Par- 
nell,” by W. Howit, is replete with 
interest.—The ‘ Castle of Heidelberg,’ 
by Willmore, from Roberts, is too 
elaborate in graphic detail: it has 
been better given, and with more ro- 
mantic effect, in other works, particu- 
larly in Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 
already noticed in p. 350.—‘ The 
Naiads’ is a finely conceived and truly 
poetical composition, painted by the 
the classic Howard, from Akenside’s 
Hymn to the Naiads, and engraved 
with highly-wrought finish by Light- 
foot. The whole appears like a scene 
of enchantment, and the lovely female 
figures in the foreground, appear to 
realize the poet’s imagination of 


“ Whatever fair 
High fancy forms, or lavish hearts could 
wish.” 

The rural scenery, which forms the 
back-ground of the picture, would not 
be unworthy the pen of a Maro, or the 
pencil of a Claude.—‘ A Shipwreck off 
the Isle of Wight,’ by Thomas, from 
Bentley, is richly engraved ; but there 
is scarcely sufficient interest in the 
design to merit so much elaborate 
work. 





Turner’s Annual Tour. 


When the ‘ Keepsake’ and ‘ Land- 
scape Annual’ first made their ap- 
pearance, they so far surpassed their 
predecessors in costliness and splen- 
dor, as to be considered the ne 
plus ultra of annualism ; but, as if the 
march of improvement was never to 
stand still, even those splendid pro- 
ductions are now partially eclipsed by 
the superbly beautiful volume be- 
fore us. It is printed in super- 
royal size, and richly decked in purple 
and gold. Its very appearance is aris- 
tocratic, and it may be considered as 
the lord of the ascendant in the pre- 
sent family of Annuals. 

The Work is entitled ‘‘ Wanderings 
of the Loire,” and the engravings 
(twenty-one in number) are from 
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drawings by the celebrated artist 
J. M. W. Turner, esq. R.A. The let- 
ter-press descriptions are from the pen 
of Leitch Ritchie, author of Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual, &c. who, during a 
tour along the River Loire, commenc- 
ing at Orleans and terminating at 
Nantes, has finely described the various 
scenes as they arose, particularly those 
which have been the subject of the 
artist’s pencil. 


« The Loire, in Latin Liger (says the 
author) takes its source at Mont.-Gerbier- 
le- Joux, in the department of Ardeche, 
in Languedoc; and from thence it wan- 
ders a course of two hundred and twenty 
leagues, till it falls into the ocean. During 
this journey it swallows up one hundred 
and twelve rivers, and confers its name 
upon six departments of France—the 
Haute-Loire, the Sadne-et-Loire, the 
Loire, the Indre-et-Loire, the Maine- 
et Loire, and the Loire Inférieure. At 
Roanne, in the department of the Loire, 
it first becomes navigable for boats; and 
at Briare, in that of the Loiret, it com- 
municates, by means of a canal, with the 
Seine. Indeed, in the usual meaning of 
the word, it can hardly be called navigable 
till it reaches the latter place; but even 
from this point its navigation extends one 
hundred and seventy-four leagues. 

*« The Loire, which has been reckoned 
one of the principal rivers of France, 
threatens to aeen one of the meanest, 
acted upon by some strange principle of 
destruction that is mingled with its very 
being. The islands, which form so fre- 
quent and picturesque an object in its 
scenery, are in most cases nothing else 
than sand-banks; and the same kind of 
formations which we see to day in their 
earlier phenomena, rising near or above 
the surface, interrupt the stream so much, 
and introduce so many different currents, 
as frequently to baffle the skill of the 
navigator. Thus the river overflowing 
the banks, in consequence of the con- 
tinual rising of its bed, loses in depth 
what it gains in breadth ; and would. ap- 
pear to the unobservant spectator to be 
a much more important stream than it 
really is. 

*¢ There is historical evidence to prove, 
that nineteen hundred years ago the tide 
rose to the country of the Andegaves, or 
into Anjou, where Brutus, by order of 
Cesar, built a fleet for the purpose of 
combating the Veneti, who had pushed 
their conquest even to the Loire. It is 
known, also, that only one hundred years 
ago the tide mounted to Ancenis, while 
now it is scarcely felt at Mauves. In the 
island of Gloriette, a stratum of shells is 
found sixty feet below the surface of the 
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earth, and the cellars of the houses, which 
were built formerly, as at present, beyond 
the reach of the spring tides, are now on 
such occasions totally submerged. In 
1825 a chapel was excavated, the vault of 
which was four feet under the surface of 
the street. It was ascertained that this 
was a chapel of the Knights Templars, 
which had been built in the thirteenth 
century, and the calculation was made at 
the time, that the bed of the Loire must 
have risen from forty to fifty feet between 
the years 1200 and 1830. As the river 
approaches the sea, the sand-banks, as we 
have seen, are numerous and dangerous. 
To these it is owing that vessels of large 
burden must be discharged at Paimbeoeuf ; 
and perhaps the time 1s not very far dis- 
tant, when Nantes itself may become, to 
all intents and purposes, an inland city.” 

To relieve the sober monotony of 
mere description, the writer has occa- 
sionally interwoven some very curious 
and amusing narratives connected with 
the historical or traditional recollec- 
tions of the places he is describing. 
Among these may be particularly no- 
ticed ‘The Subterranean,’ ‘The Un- 
known,’ ‘ The Pirate of the Loire,’ and 
‘ Blue Beard.’ 

Of the. splendid engravings which 
adorn this costly volume, it is scarcely 
possible to speak with adequate praise. 
These alone, in our judgment, would 
be sufficient to raise the character of 
British art to the highest pinnacle of 
fame. The genius of the painter and 
the skill of the engraver, have here 
united to produce the realization of 
perfection in the pictorial and graphic 
arts. The views of Nantes, engraved 
by Miller; of Orleans, by Higham ; 
Palace at Blois, and Tours, by Wallis ; 
Rietz, Montjen, and Clairmont, by 
Willmore,—are all inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, picturesque, and romantic. If 
any fault is to be found, it is with 
the style, so peculiar to Turner’s 
poetic pencil, of sometimes circum- 
veloping all objects in hazy vapours, 
and throwing his aerial perspective 
into “‘ shadows, clouds, and darkness ;”’ 
as if the genius of Turner, despising 
the ordinary scenes of common life, 
always delighted to sport with the 
misty morn or dewy eve. 

This volume being the first of a 
series which is intended to illustrate, 
with the pencil and pen, all the most 
celebrated rivers of Europe, the second, 
as the Editor informs us, will be de- 
voted to the river Seine and its locali- 
ties. 
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Heath’s Book of Beauty. By L. E. L. 


THE Book of Beauty! how talis- 
manic the sound! how seductive the 
name! how calculated to mislead 
the soberness of impartial judgment, 
or blunt the arrows of just criticism. 
But when that Book of Beauty pre- 
sents a galaxy of female charms ar- 
rayed in all the imposing loveliness 
which the painter’s skill and graphic 
art can bestow, well may the critic 
feel alarmed lest his judgment should 
be compromised by his feelings, or 
his impartiality be sacrificed at the 
shrine of admiration. However, we 
must endeavour to follow the well- 
known Turkish maxim of “‘ never per- 
mitting the judgment to be overcome 
by the feelings,” and proceed to a 
brief examination of the work. 

After a cursory view of the dif- 
ferent portraits, (nineteen in number) 
which form the embellishments, we 
necessarily felt some desire to be ac- 
quainted with the origin and history 
of the selection; but on turning to 
the preface, all the information we 
gain is, that the fair editress knows 
nothing about the matter, or does not 
choose to inform us : 


“ J feel it almost an impertinence ( ** 
she) to speak of the beautiful embellis 
ments .of the present work; the novelty 
of the design, the taste and splendour of 
the execution, may well be left to plead 
their own cause.” 


As the reader can thus obtain no 
information relative to the history of 
the book, we are obliged to supply it 
ourselves. In the first place,—there 
is not one portrait connected with 
history, nor one calculated to associate 
the mind with any biographical recol- 
lections ;——-some are mere creatures 
of the imagination ;—others are the 
portraits of young ladies, painted by 
Miss Sharpe, Boxall, Harper, &c., and 
possess about as much interest or real 
value to the public as the “ portrait 
of a young lady,”’ which is perpetu- 
ally recurring in the annual catalogues 
of the Royal Academy. Though 
Heath’s name is pompously put forth, 
‘ ad captandum,’ there is not a single 
engraving of his own execution, and 
the only merit to which he can lay 
claim is the activity he has shown in 
adapting the portraits which were ac- 
cidentally in possession of his different 
friends, to the stories concocted by 
Miss Landon; and where this could 
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not be done, the fair authoress has 
adroitly adapted the figments of her 
brain, either in verse or prose, to the 
character of the painting. Thus the 
lady who forms the frontispiece, en- 
graved by Thompson, from Boxall, 
having all the appearance of a Medea, 
with Grecian countenance, gipsy ex- 
pression, raven locks, and oriental 
costume, was styled ‘ The Enchan- 
tress,’ in order to accompany a tale 
of the same name, fabricated by Miss 
Landon; which is full indeed of 
bold and poetic imaginings, but re- 
plete with inconsistency and physical 
impossibilities. The portraits of Me- 
dora, Lolah, Laura, Donna Julia, and 
Gulnare, are intended to illustrate 
Lord Byron’s poems; and Rebecca 
and Lucy Ashton to illustrate Sir 
Walter Scott. The most pleasing por- 
traits in the collection, according to 
our taste, are those of Donna Julia, 
engraved by Robinson, from Stone; 
Theresa, engraved by Thompson, from 
Stone; Rebecca, by Ryall, from a 
painting by Miss Sharpe; and Leo- 
nora, drawn and engraved by Wool- 
noth. The elaborately engraved por- 
traits of ‘ The Bride,’ by Cochrane, 
from Chalon; of Lucy Ashton, from 
Dean, by Wright; and Grace St. Au- 
byn, by Ryall, from Parris, are almost 
spoiled in the shading. The first ap- 
pears to have come in contact with a 
soot-bag, and only to have half-washed 
her face. Lucy Ashton is little bet- 
ter; Grace St. Aubyn, in addition, is 
out of drawing, both as to length of 
visage, and Hottentot lowness of bosom. 

On the whole, however, the work 
may be considered a pleasing display 
of female beauty—more splendid per- 
haps than useful. 


Christmas Tales. By W. H. Harrison. 


THOUGH issued in the form of an 
Annual, the book is evidently brought 
forward for the purpose of republish- 
ing a set of finely executed engravings, 
originally intended to illustrate the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott; consist- 
ing of ‘‘ The Lawyer’s Daughter,’ 
(two subjects), ‘‘ The Lost Deed,’ 
*“« The Novice,” and ‘* Autobiography 
of an Ugly Man.” A medallion por- 
trait of Sir Walter, a beautiful speci- 
men of Bate’s concentric engraving, 
adorns the title-page. The embellish- 
ments are accompanied by four tales 
of a pleasing and agreeable character. 
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The Aurora Borealis 


IS also announced as a “ Literary 
Annual,’”’ and what is still more won- 
derful is ‘‘ edited by Members of the 
Society of Friends,” who have here 
thrown aside the drab of costume and 
the starch of habit, and assumed the 
gay livery of green and gold. The 
quaker’s yeas and nays have yielded 
to the graces of modern phraseo- 
logy, and his sober stiffness has at 
length bent before the march of intel- 
lect and the elegancies of modern 
bibliography. There are only two en- 
gravings—‘ The Bride,’ (a quakeress) 
engraved by Finden, from a painting 
by Richardson; and ‘ Rokeby,’ by 
Miller, from Palmer. They are both 
executed in a light and pleasing style 
of art. The contributors are various, 
but most of them are unknown to the 
public. The names, however, of J. 
H. Wiffen, W. Howitt, and Bernard 
Barton, are familiar: to the readers of 
the Annuals ; and they have all large- 
ly contributed to the general stock of 
the Aurora Borealis. 


—_— 


The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood. 


THE prince of punning rhymes, 
inspired by the genius of the comic 
muse, for the fourth time makes his 
re-appearance. By his graphic fun 
and humour even sober sadness is 
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turned into laughter; and a pictorial 
double-entendre meets the eye in every 
page. ‘‘ Mirth admits him of her 
crew,’’ agreeably to the emblematic 
device of his frontispiece; and all his 
subjects, as the title-page vignette ex- 
presses it, are ‘‘ preserved with spirit.’’ 
But without the wood-engravings it 
would be impossible, by mere descrip- 
tion, to do justice to some of the witty 
hits of Mr. Hood. In his letter-press, 
however, we do not consider him so 
happy as on former occasions. Indeed 
some of the pieces may be considered 
as utter failures; and little else than 
mere abortions of wit. We give the 
opening stanzas of ‘‘ Shooting Pains,” 
as a sample. 


* If I shoot any more I'll be shot, 

For ill luck seems determined to star me, 
I have marched the whole day 
With a gun for no pay,— 

Zounds I’d better have been in the army. 


What matters Sir Christopher’s leave, 
To his manor I’m sorry I came, yet 
With confidence fraught, 
My two ppinters I brought, 
But we are not a point towards game yet. 


And that gamekeeper too, with advice ! 
Of my course he has beena nice chalker ; 
Not far, were his words, 
I could go without birds, 
If my legs could cry out they’d cry 
Walker.” 





The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare. 
Edited by A. J. Vatry, M.A. Vols. 
L and I].—In a short advertisement pre- 
fixed to this edition, we are informed that 
Boswell’s re-print of Malone’s Shak- 
speare has been scrupulously followed ; 
that brief notes are placed under the 
text to explain obsolete words and phrases; 
and that the illustrations will comprise 
the whole of the 150 plates of Boydell’s 
splendid edition, now first copied on steel, 
and executed in the first style of outline 
engravings, with the design of presenting 
to the public an edition the most useful, 
ornamental, and economical of any that 
has yet appeared; and all this for the 
small charge of 5s. per volume, or 3/7. 15s. 
for the complete work. 

As the real value of this edition con- 
sists in the embellishments, we were 
sorry to find that. the first volume did not 
enable us to speak’as highly of the plates 
as we could have wished; and we there- 
fore delayed to open our lips until we saw 
whether the second volume exhibited any 
improvement, determined, if there were 
no amendment in the extreme tenuity of 
the outlines, the very shadow of the 


shade of an engraving, to shake our big 
bottomed wigs 4 la Lord Burleigh, and in 
such good earnest as to startle Mr. V. 
and all his printers’ devils in Red Lion 
Court. 

We are happy, however, to find, on the 
inspection of the second volume, that our 
pens, bristling with points, and ready to 
spirt out even bitter words, are to be em- 
ployed more agreeably in the language of 
praise; at least as regards the embellish- 
ments and typography of the volumes; 
which, such is the silent eloquence of 
their tempting looks, cannot fail to draw 
out a willing crown from the pocket, even 
at a time when money is parted with like 
drops of blood, except in exchange for 
the mere necessaries of life. 

With respect to the notes, however, 
which the very clever readers of the march 
of intellect-school fancy they can dispense 
with entirely, we, who are old-fashioned 
enough not to feel ashamed at confessing 
our ignorance of the meaning of many 
passages, would have been glad to meet 
with more frequent and fuller explana- 
tions of real difficulties, in the place of 
the meagre notes to be found in this 
edition. 
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FINE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Dec. 10. This being the 64th Anni- 
versary of the Royal Academy of Arts, a 
general assembly of the Academicians 
was held at their apartments in Somerset- 
House, when the following distribution 
of premiums took place, viz.:—to Mr. 
William Edward Frost, for the best copy 
made in the Painting School, the silver 
medal, and the Lectures of the Profes- 
sors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely 
bound and inscribed; to Mr- Nathaniel 
Hartnell, for the next best copy, the 
silver medal; to Mr. Edw. Petre No- 
vello, for the best drawing from the Life, 
the silver medal; to Mr. David Branden, 
for the best drawings of the principal 
front of the Bank, the silver medal; to 
Mr. John Callcott Horsley, for the best 
drawing from the Antique, the silver 
medal; and to Mr. Wm. Crellin Pickers- 
gill, for the best model from the Antique, 
the silver medal. 

The President remarked that in the 
school of painting the exertions of the 
students were most praiseworthy, and 
their merits conspicuous. In the school 
of the living model, the pupils were few, 
but their efforts were of high character, 
In modelling from the life, and in the 
school of architecture, there was a rather 
extraordinary lassitude; but in the school 
of the antique, both the modelling and 
the drawing departments were cultivated 
with successful energy. In conclusion, 
he observed, that in the Royal Academy 
all the means of study were afforded, nor 
were example and precept spared. The 
principles of every branch of the Fine Arts 
were developed by zealous and eminent 
professors, and not only were the produc- 
tions of living genius submitted to the in- 
spection of the students, but the choicest 
works of the ancient masters were also 
offered for their guidance and improve- 
ment. Their exertions, then, should be 
commensurate with the enjoyment of such 
great advantages—advantages which were 
not surpassed in any existing school of art. 





WINTER EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

This novel exhibition embraces speci- 
mens of the works of nearly 70 eminent 
deceased British Masters, amongst the 
works of very numerous living Artists ; 
and the whole forms a delightful enter- 
tainment. There are six pictures by Ho- 
garth, 13 by Reynolds, 10 by Lawrence, 
others by Wilson, Opie, West, Gainsbo- 
rough, Stothard, in short specimens of 
almost all our eminent British painters. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1832. 
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ARTS. 


The portraits form an interesting portion 
of the exhibition, among which may be 
noticed several portraits of painters by 
themselves: viz. Lawrence (an_ early 
portrait), Richardson,” Walker, Thorn- 
hill, Mortimer, Worlidge, Opie, &c. We 
hope this winter exhibition will meet 
with due encouragement. 





PANORAMA OF STIRLING AND SURROUND- 
ING SCENERY, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Mr. Robert Burford has in this picture 
presented us with one of the most roman- 
tic scenes in Great Britain, painted with 
magical effect, with an agreeable tone of 
colour, and with a precision that will 
bear the most minute examination. This 
splendid view is taken from the outer 
on of the Castle, whence from its great 

eight only a small part of the town is 
visible; but the curiously ornamented 
Palace built by James the Fifth, the 
Parliament House, and other portions of 
this most interesting fortress, as well as 
the Royal Park and Gardens, are very 
accurately depicted. A meeting of the 
Highland Society, which takes place on 
the 24th of June, the anniversary of the 
battle of Bannockburn, is brought to the 
spectator’s view in the foreground; and 
immediately underneath his eye is the 
circular mound of earth, used in former 
times for the courtly pastime called the 
Knights of the Round Table. The 
Grey Friars church is also prominent 
in the near view. But this picture is 
more particularly interesting from the 
extensive panorama it affords of the luxu- 
riant and romantic Carse of Stirling, a 
plain of nearly 40 miles, watered by the 
windings of the Forth; studded with 
various places of natural or historical inte- 
rest, (or which are immortalised in the 
poetry of Scott,) and bounded by the giant 
mountains of the Highlands. 


Lays and Legends of the Rhine, by J. R. 
Planché, F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 38.—This is a 
volume of detached pieces of light and 
elegant poetry, each preceded by an intro- 
ductory prose legend, and illustrated by a 
view from the banks of the magnificent and 
romantic Rhine. The prints are twenty 
in number, executed in lithography, from 
sketches by Haghe; and, though not 
clearer than the usual run of chalk litho- 
graphs, the effect is good; and the 
volume is sure to be a very pleasant com- 
panion to those who shall visit, or have 
visited, the wonders and beauties of that 
prince of European rivers. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Questions, Critical, Philological, and 
Exegetical, formed on the Annotations 
to Dr. Bloomfield’s edition of the Greek 
Testament. This work has been drawn 
up at the desire of some eminent Prelates. 
~ The Four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek, with English Notes 
and Lexicon.” By the Rev. E. J. Gro- 
GHEGAN. 

Sermons by the-Rev. E. J. Evans. 

A View of the early Parisian Greek 
Press, including the Lives of the Ste- 
phani, or Estiennes, &c. By the Rev. 
W. Parr GRESWELL. 

The Works of John Skelton, Poet 
Laureat to King Henry VIII. now first 
collected, and containing various long 


Poems never before printed, with ample’ 


Notes and Illustrations. 
ALEXANDER Dyce. 

A new edition of Prideaux’s Directions 
to Churchwardens, with considerable ad- 
ditions. By R. P. Tyrwurrt, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law. 

History of the Coldstream Guards, 
from: the foundation of the Regiment 
under Gen. Monk. By Col. Mackinnon. 

History of Croydon. By S. Srein- 
MAN, Esq. Architect. 

A Memoir of the Life and Medical 
Opinions of Dr. Armstrong, late Physi- 
cian of the Fever Institution of London. 
By Dr. Boort. 

Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep 
into La Vendee. 

The Apiarian’s Guide. 
Payne, Author of “ The 
Guide.” 

Hortus Woburnensis, or the Gardens 
and Grounds of Woburn Abbey. 

Wacousta; or, the Prophecy, a Tale 
of the Canadas. By the author of 
‘< Ecarte.” 

Essays on Vegetable Physiology, prac- 
tically applied, and illustrated by numer- 
ous engravings. By J. Marin, A.L.S. 

. _A third volume of Capt. Brown’s book 
of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes, 
with 48 coloured engravings. 

Select Illustrations of Hampshire ; 
comprising picturesque Views of the 
Seats of the Nobility and Gentry, with 
Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tions. By G. F. Prosser. 

Sketches of Churches in Surrey; com- 
prising Views of the exteriors, interiors, 
and other interesting objects of Antiquity, 
as Fonts, Monuments, &c. Also Par- 
sonage-Houses. Drawn and lithograph- 
ed by H. Prosser. With Topographical 
Descriptions. 

The Field Naturalist’s Magazine. By 
Professor RENNIE. 

Oxford Academical Abuses exposed. 
By one of the Initiated. 


By the Rev. 


By J. H. 
Cottager’s 


Elements of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics. By A. T. THomson, M.D. 

The Causes of the French Revolution. 

Maternal Advice; chiefly to Daughters 
on leaving home. 

Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, has issued 
a Catalogue which will be found useful 
to collectors. It contains almost all the 
minor authors, fragments, &c. The Bib- 
liographical notices appear to be original, 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 15. ‘The Sessional meetings com- 
menced, J. W. Lubbock, V.P. in the 
chair. Read, the title of a communica- 
tion on Geometrical progression; and a 
paper on the Water Barometer in the 
hall of the Society, by Mr. Daniell. 

Nov. 22. Dr. Bostock, V.P. Read, 
a paper by Mr. Bates, jun. on his im- 
provement of the American machine for 
delineating on a plane surface medals and 
other objects in relief; and one by Mr. 
Barlow, on his fluid lens telescope. 

Nov. 30. The anniversary meeting 
was held. 

Copley medals were awarded to Dr. 
Faraday for his zmagneto-electric disco- 
veries, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for the present year: and 
to M. Poisson for his treatise on capillary 
attraction. 

A letter was read from Sir Henry 
Wheatley, announcing that his Majesty 
had determined to continue from his. 
privy-purse the two gold medals of 502. 
value, which were annually bestowed by 
his late Brother. 

His Royal Highness the President 
then delivered his anniversary oration. 
Having acknowledged, in feeling and im- 
pressive terms, the honour of his re-elec- 
tion, and the assistance and co-operation 
of the Council in conducting the business 
of the Society, he proceeded to comment 
on the advantages of the new arrangements 
for submitting papers to the consideration 
of Committees. In future the Society 
will follow the example of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, admitting no paper 
into its Transactions which has not been 
previously submitted to the consideration 
of at least two members of the Council 
best acquainted with the subject under 
discussion. His Royal Highness then 
made some observations lamenting the 
disadvantages under which men of science 
pursued their studies in this country, that 
they must do so as an amusement or 
secondary occupation; whereas on the 
continent the same pursuits were followed 
as a profession, by the assistance of the 
public appointments formed by the go- 
vernments for their support. He trusted 
the time might arrive when similar encou- 
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ragements should be held-out by our govern- 
ment. He spoke with high approbation 
of the British Association for the promo- 
tion of Science, and considered its insti- 
tution as an epoch in the scientific history 
of the country. H. R. H. then proceeded 
to notice the state of the Royal Society, 
and the changes in the list of members 
during the past year, The deaths and 
accessions have been nearly equal, the 
Society now consisting of ten royal per- 
-sonages, forty-four foreign, and 694 home 
members, in all 748; being a decrease of 
one foreign, and an inerease of two home 
members, and on the whole an increase of 
one, during the year. Among the de- 
ceased were more particularly noticed Sir 
Everard Home, Sir James Hall, Col. 
Mark Wilks, Alex. Barry, Esq. Jobn 
Shaw, Esq. Stephen Groombridge, Esq. 
and Adm. Sir RK. H. Bickerton: and of 
foreign members, Cuvier the naturalist, 
Chaptal the chymist, de Zach and Oriani 
the astronomers, and Scarpa the anatomist. 
His Royal Highness then stated that it 
was with a melancholy pleasure that he 
had become the chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed to manage the subscription 
for the expedition in search of Capt. Ross; 
a brave man who had undertaken the 
solution of that great nautical problem 
the North-West Passage, a question 
which had exercised so much of the en- 
terprise of Englishmen during the reign 
of Elizabeth, and from the time of its 
revival by the Hon. Daines Barrington 
in the last century, had not ceased to 
oecupy the attention of the scientific 
world. 

The Library Report was then read. 
It states that, in order to complete the 
eollection of the more important scientific 
works, it has been determined to pur- 
chase books to the amount of 1600/. and 
that a classed catalogue is now in pre- 
paration. The whole price of the Arun- 
del MSS. has been received from the 
trustees of the British Museum; and 
that transaction is now concluded. 

It has been arranged to prepare ab- 
stracts of the papers read before the So- 
ciety, from 1800 to the present time, to be 
published as a Sequel to the Abridgment 
of the Philosophical Transactions, which 
closes at the end of the last century. A 
General Index to the Transactions from 
1821 to 1830 is also in forwardness: and 
it is intended to print Mr. Barlow’s cal- 
culations for the telescope. 

The Society dined together at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, H. R. H. the 
President in the cbair. 

Dec. 6. Dr. Maton, V.P.—Alex. 
Deeimmus Burton, Esq., Charles Purton 
Cooper, esq., and Edward Ayshford San- 
ford, esq. were elected Fellows. The 
report of the Anniyersary occupied the 
time for reading. 


Royal Society.—Royal Society of Literature. 
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Dec. 13. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
— Read, on the extensive atmosphere of 
Mars, by Sir Jas. South, Knt. F.R.S. ; 
on the law which connects the various 
magneto-electric phenomena lately dis- 
covered by Dr, Faraday, by the Rev. 
William Ritchie, LL.D. F.R.S.; and, 
an account of some extraordinary meteors 
seen at Malvern on the night of Nov. 12, 
by W. Addison, esq, ; 

Dec. 20. F. Baily, esq. V.P:—Two 
papers were read, on the secretion and 
uses of bile, by Dr. Phillips; and on cer- 
tain properties of vapour, by Dr. Lardner. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Dec. 5. The remainder was read of 
the narrative of King Charles the Se 
cond’s escape (see page 456), detailing 
the interesting adventures which -befel 
his Majesty at Chichester, Arundel, 
Bramber, and Brighton: and particularly 
a comie scene at the first place, where 
‘the merry monarch” admirably perso- 
nated a Roundhead, to the complete de- 
ception and no little alarm of his host. 

The Chevalier Bronsted exhibited a 
drawing of a terra-cotta, of Athenian fa- 
brie, found at Aigina. It is a box of sin- 
gular form, probably intended to contain 
the bones (formed of sheep’s feet) used 
in playing the aergayxao:; and is ornay 
mented with an elegant painting of Pro, 
metheus on the rock, visited by the 
Oceanides. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Lemon, of the State 
Paper office, presented to the Society 
copies of several documents relative te 
Col, George Gunter, of Rackton, the 
author of the above-mentioned memoir of 
King Charles the Second’s escape. They 
were, 1. An inventory of the Colonel’s 
real property and debts, and amount of 
fine levied, Aug. 1646; 2. Petition of 
the Colonel to the Commissioners for 
compounding with Delinquents, praying 
to be admitted to his composition, April 
1646; and 3. A letter from Gen. Sir 
Thos. Fairfax to the Commissioners, in 
favour of Col. Gunter. 

W. R. Hamilton, esq. communicated 
the inscription of a Greek sepulchral 
stone, recently found in the Savoy, and 
presumed to be one of the Arundelian 
collection of marbles, accidentally there 
buried. It is now in the possession of 
Henry Holland, esq. of Montagu Square. 
It was erected by Hermophilus Strato for 
himself, his foster-mother ( ovyrexvos) Arc- 
toria Onesime, and her husband and son, 
both named Zosimus. 

Mr.. Hamilton also read the very in- 
teresting introductory essay to a work on 
Roman Topography, now preparing for 
the press by Sir Wm. Gell. It is qj. 
rected to show the groundlessness of that 
system of incredulity on the early history 
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of Rome, advanced by Beauclerk, and 
supported by the learned Niebuhr. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Dec.'7. George Buxton Browne, Esq. 
has appropriated 2,000/. free of legacy 
duty, part of a bequest left to him in 
trust, by the Rev. John Crosse, late of 
Bradford in Yorkshire, “for promoting 
the cause of true religion,” and transfer- 
red the said sum to the University for 
the purpose of founding Three Theolo- 
gical Scholarships, to be called “The 
Crosse Scholarships,” the candidates to 
be Bachelors of Arts, in the first year 
from their degree; and the scholarships 
tenable for three years. The first elec- 
tion is to be so arranged as to make one 
of them vacant yearly for ever. The ex- 
amination to turn upon a knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures in their original 
tongues, Hebrew and Greek, of ecclesi- 
astical history, of the earlier and later he- 
resies, and such other subjects of useful 
inquiry, as may be thought most likely to 
assist in the formation of valuable cha- 
racters, fitted to sustain and adorn ‘the 
cause of true religion.” 

Dec. 21. The subject for the Chan- 
cellor’s Gold Medal, for the ensuing year, 
is “ Delphi.” 

The subjects for the Members’ Prizes 
are—for the Bachelors, “ Quzenam pre- 
cipue sint labentis imperii indicia ?”—For 
the Undergraduates, “ Uterum Servorum 
manumissio in Insulis Indorum Occiden- 
talium confestim facta, plus boni aut mali 
secum offerat ?” 

The subjects for. Sir William Brown's 
medals are—For the Greek ode, ‘* Ther- 
mopyle.”—For the Latin ode, ‘ Roma- 
norum monumenta in Britannia reperta.” 
—For the Epigrams, “ Prope ad sum- 
mum prope ad exitum.” 

The subject for the Porson Prize is— 
Shakspeare, King Richard the Second, 
act iii. scene 2. Beginning— 

K. Rich. “‘——Know'st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of heaven is hid ; 

And ending— 


For heaven still guards the right.” 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


The prize subjects for the ensuing year 
are—For graduates, in Latin or English 
prose, “‘ On the advantages arising from 
the study of Political Economy.” For 
undergraduates, in Greek, Latin, or Eng- 
lish verse, “ Druidz.” 





ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(Continued from p. 461.) 
His office of Sheriff. 

He had a high notion of the dignity 
which belonged to his post of Sheriff, 
and sternly maintained it when any one 
seemed disposed to treat it with more fa- 


Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. 
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miliarity than was becoming. On one 
occasion, it is said, when some foreign 
prince or other,—I rather think it was 
the Archduke Nicholas, now Emperor of 
Russia,—was passing through Selkirk, 
the populace, anxious to look on a live 
prince, crowded round him so closely, 
that Scott in vain attempted to approach 
him; the Poet’s patience failed, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Room foryour Sheriff! Room 
for your Sheriff!” he pushed and elbowed 
the gazers impatiently aside, and apolo- 
gized to the Prince for their curiosity.— 
Allan Cunningham. 

His impartiality as a judge is so well 
known that no man, either rich or poor, 
ever attempts to move him from the right 
onward path. If he have a feeling of 
partiality in his whole disposition, it is 
for the poachers and fishers, at least I 
know that they all think he has a fellow 
feeling with them.—Hogg, in Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 


His love of Field-sports. 


He has a little of the old outlaw blood 
in him, and, if he had been able, would 
have been a desperate poacher and black- 
fisher. — Hogg. 

He loved to ride in a short coat, with 
wide trousers, on a little stout galloway, 
and the steepest hill did not stop him, 
nor the deepest water daunt him. It was 
his pleasure moreover to walk out fre- 
quently among his plantations, with a 
small hatchet and hand-saw, with which 
he lopped off superfluous boughs, or re- 
moved an entire tree, when it was marring 
the growth of others. — Allan Cunningham. 

In the last note to Woodstock, Sir 
Walter relates the following anecdote :— 
‘* It may interest some readers to know 
that Bevis, the gallant hound, one of the 
handsomest and most active of the ancient 
Highland deer-hounds, had its prototype 
of a dog called Maida, the gift of the late 
chief of Glengarry to the author. A 
beautiful sketch of him was made by 
Edwin Landseer, and afterwards engraved. 
I cannot suppress the avowal of some 
personal vanity when I mention that a 
friend, going through Munich, picked up 
a common snuff-box, such as are sold for 
one franc, on which was displayed the 
form of his veteran favourite, simply 
marked as Der leblung hund von Walter 
Scott. Mr. Landseer’s painting is at 
Blair- Adam, the property of my venerable 
friend, the Right Hon. Lord Chief Com- 
missioner Adam.” 


Reception of Visitors, and style of Conver- 
sation. 


Sir Walter’s extensive hospitality has 
been already noticed in p. 375; but it is 
stated that, after the first day, his visitors 
were generally leit to seek their morn- 
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ing’s entertainment, by which arrange- 
ments his literary hours were less en- 
croached upon than might at first be sup- 
posed. 

The writer in the Penny Magazine 
thus describes his first visit to Abbots- 
ford in the autumn of 1819. 

“ Exclusive of his own family, he 
found five or six visitors, some like him- 
self from a distance, and others gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood; but all of 
them early and intimate friends of Sir 
Walter, and more than one of them ho- 
nourably distinguished by name in his 
works. Owing to this circumstance, pro- 
bably, the conversation after dinner turned 
much upon his earlier days; his mode- 
Tate success as a barrister; his first ef- 
forts in literature; his pecuniary difficul- 
ties about the time of his marriage, which 
induced him for the sake of 70J. to part 
with a favourite collection of coins and 
medals ; and many similar topics, which, 
though treated chiefly in a humorous vein 
of conversational anecdote, were of the 
highest interest as connected with the 
personal history of this extraordinary man. 
But though thus talking with the most 
delightful openness respecting his own 
career, when led to do so by his old com- 
rades, he evinced not the slightest appear- 
ance of egotistical assumption or literary 
vanity. Of arrogance or envy he seemed 
not to have the slightest tinge in his 
composition; and he spoke much and 
kindly of other eminent men who had 
been his companions or rivals in the race 
of life, or of other literary ambition. Some 
others of the little party were also men 
of conversational talent; but the object 
of all. as if by tacit agreement, was to 
draw out Scott to talk of ‘ bygone times.’ 
In this they were very successful, and the 
result was an intellectual treat of the 
richest and most racy description—such 
as those only who have seen Sir Walter 
in his happiest, drollest, and most com- 
municative moods can have any concep- 
tion of.” 

I visited him at Abbotsford about the 
end of July 1831; he was a degree more 
feeble than I had ever seen him, and his 
voice seemed affected; not so his activity 
of fancy and surprising resources of con- 
versation. He told anecdotes, and re- 
cited scraps of verse, old and new, always 
tending to illustrate something passing. — 
Allan Cunningham. 

He never entered the lists like Dr. 
Johnson, as a champion for the palm of 
conversational honour; he never talked 
for victory, but rather to amuse and pro- 
mote kindly feelings; and he was always 
remarkably attentive to those who were 
diffident, gently encouraging them and 
drawing them on to take a share in the 
conversation, with a kindness and consi- 
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deration that was truly admirable. —Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant. 

An English gentleman and his lady 
having arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Abbotsford, and being anxious to be- 
hold its owner, sent a card to him, stat- 
ing that they had travelled thither from a 
distant part of England on purpose to 
see the great “ Lion of the North,” and 
requesting the honour of an interview. 
Sir Walter immediately returned for an- 
swer, that, as the Lion was seen to the 
most advantage at his feeding hours, he 
would be happy to see them that day at 
dinner. They went accordingly; and, it 
is needless to add, met with the greatest 
attention and hospitality. — Edinburgh 
Paper, 1827. 


General Popularity. 

So much was he sought after while he 
sat to Chantrey, that strangers begged 
leave to stand in the sculptor’s galleries, 
to see him as he went in and out. 

I told him that when he passed through 
Oxford, a lady, at whose house he took 
breakfast, desirous of doing him all ho. 
nour, borrowed a silver tray from her 
neighbour, who lent it at once, begging 
to be allowed to carry it to the table her- 
self, that she might look upon the author 
of Waverley. ‘ The highest compliment,” 
said Sir Walter, “I ever received, was 
paid me by a soldier of the Scots Greys; 
I strove to get down to Abingdon-street 
on the Coronation day, and applied for 
help to a sergeant who guarded the way; 
he shook his head, saying, ‘ Countryman, 
Ican’t help you” I whispered my name 
—bis face kindled up, and he said, ‘ Then, 
by G—d, Sir, you shall go down!’ he 
instantly gave me an escort.” 

A stranger was walking before his 
house at Edinburgh, with the view of 
seeing him return home; but was unex- 
pectedly called in by the lady who lived 
next door to the Poet. The houses of 
Edinburgh are as like each other as 
bricks ; and Sir Walter, in some reverie 
or abstraction of mind, walked up the 
steps of the house in which the stranger 
was. He no sooner saw the bonnets of 
three or four boys on the pegs where he 
was about to hang his hat, than he said 
loud enough for us to hear him, * Hey- 
dey! here’s oure mony bairns’ bonnets 
for the house to be mine!” and apolo- 
gizing te the servant, withdrew hastily.— 
New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1831. 

When on his way to Naples, his friends 
pressed upon him the necessity of not 
exerting himself, and of not allowing the 
objects which surrounded him to excite 
his strained imagination, he replied,— 
“ You may as weil put a kettle of water 
on the fire, and bid it not boil.” 













Since the melancholy loss of this ill- 
fated ship, many ingenious designs have 
doubtless been suggested, and various plans 
submitted to the Board of Admiralty, 
for the purpose of effecting her removal. 
Whatever might have been the merits of 
such inventions, it is certain that very few 
trials have been made, and those few 
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have entirely failed. The proposed plan, 
however, which brings all the powers of 
pneumatics and hydrostatics into ope- 
ration, if acted upon, presents every pro- 
bability of being successfu!; and thus re- 
moving a dangerous obstruction from one 
of the most important roadsteads in the 


kingdom. 
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The figures A B represent the gleva- 
tions of two air-tight cylindrical vessels, 
eighty feet long and thirty feet in diameter, 
made of iron plate about one-eighth part 
of an inch thick, and strengthened by deep 
flanches inside. The ends are of a spherical 
form, as shewn in the elevations. The pro- 
jection from the section C, marked d, re- 
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presents an air-chamber, shown in the ele- 
vations to extend the whole length of the 
cylinders. Diametrically opposite the air 
chamber of each cylinder, there is an 
opening of an inch wide the whole length 
of the cylinder, represented by the dark 
place in the section C ate. The little 
projections } b, in the elevations, denote 


















1782, see vol. LiL p. 450. 


* For particulars respecting the sinking of the Royal George off Spithead, in 
In vol. Liv. also appears an engraved plan for raising her 
by means of four vessels lashed by chains to the wreck at low water, which, on the 
rising of the tide, were to raise it from its bed. 
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the situations of valves or cocks, to allow 
the air, which the cylinders contain, to 
escape, as they fill at the opening e when 
sinking. 

The air-chambers d are calculated to 
equalize the difference of weight between 
the iron and the water displaced by the 
cylinders when they are fairly immerged 
with the chains a, and grappling irons at- 
tached thereto. The cylinders will there- 
fore sink with the cylindrical part full of 
water, and the chambers full of air. 
When the water is to be expelled from 
the cylinders, as will be afterwards ex- 
plained, the pressure from the air-cham- 
bers on the water will be equal the whole 
length of the cylinders. 

To make a survey of the situation of 
the ship, and to ascertain the best method 
to be adopted for securing the cylinders, 
would be essentially necessary as a pre- 
liminary step. If the results of such in- 
quiry were favourable, the work might go 
on; but the whole of the operations under 
water I propose effecting on a new plan 
—a method whereby the depth does not 
materially affect the workmen. Had I 
not contemplated something of this sort, 
I might not have presumed on the possi- 
bility of effecting a work of such unparal- 
leled difficulty. 

Suppose two such cylindrical air-tight 
vessels as described (to be made at Ports- 
mouth or the nearest station where they 
are to be used, and towed to Spithead 
roads,) were lowered above the Royal 
George, and strongly secured thereto by 
grappling irons, on the chains marked a, 
through her gun ports, or otherwise, as 
might be devised. The depth to which 
the cylinders should be lowered, in the 
first instance, must not be more, from 
the surface of the water, than the depth 
which the ship has sunk in the sand. By 
having the cylinders as near the surface of 
the water as possible, they will be ex- 
posed to perpetual agitation, and this will 
loosen the ship in her bed. 

The cylinders being secured, the flex- 
ible tubes c are connected with pumps 
worked by the engines of two steam-boats, 
as shown inthe drawing. A powerful in- 
jection of air is forced into the air-cham- 
bers of the cylinders, and the water which 
they contain expelled through the open- 
ing at the bottom. The dark place 
in the section C, at the top, shows the 
water partly expelled. When the entire 
expulsion of the water has been effected, 
the cylinders will obtain a buoyancy equal 
to the difference of the weight of the 
compressed air and the water displaced 
—a difference that will rather exceed 
than be under three thousand tons? 

Although the Royal George may still 
for some time remain immoveable, if the 
fastenings can be made sufficiently strong 
to bear the strain’ such will be the im- 
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mense power of the cylinders, when agi- 
tated by the incessant rolling of the 
waves, that the ship must eventually 
break up, or be loosened in her bed, and 
recovered entire—the superincumbent 
pressure, which is most to be dreaded, 
being thus effectually overcome. 

In the event of the ship rising from 
her bed entire, the cylinders will proba- 
bly ascend to some height above the sur. 
face of the waves. The cylinders are 
then to be towed by steam-boats into 
shallower water, and the ship lowered on 
chains prepared for that purpose; after 
which the cylinders are to be secured to 
the chains, one on each side of the ship, 
as low in the water and as close to her 
sides as possible. The water may then 
be expelled from the cylinders, as in the 
former instance; when it is presumed, 
with the cylinders so situated, the ship 
will be raised above water. 

If we imagine, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, a monster of the deep, of the enor- 
mous strength of three thousand strong 
horses, grappling with the ship day and 
night, without a moment’s intermission, 
little doubt would be entertained as to the 
eventual result; and such, it is presumed, 
would be the mighty power of the appa- 
ratus here proposed for the recovery of 
the Royal George. 

Few subjects in mechanics have been 
pursued with more research, by men of 
science and practical engineers, than the 
discovery of some simple and efficient 
means for the raising of great weights. 
If a first-rate man-of-war, sunk in the 
Baltic or Mediterranean seas, where there 
are no tides, required a power equal to 
the united strength of three thousand 
strong horses to raise her, with fastenings 
of sufficient strength to bear the strain, 
it is a question whether there is any other 
description of apparatus practically simple 
and sufficiently powerful to effect the 
object. 

If the Royal George be a nuisance 
to the Spithead roads, (which the circum- 
stance of a buoy denotes), it may be pre- 
sumed the Admiralty would be ready to 
assist in its removal. To clear the roads 
of an obstruction which has bid defi- 
ance to the mechanical energies of half a 
century, is no unworthy object of ambi- 
tion; but to raise a first-rate man-of-war, 
with all the available treasure therein 
contained, over which the deep sea has 
rolled for so long a period, cannot be less 
than a work worthy of their best endea. 
vours. But the dread of failing in such an 
attempt does certainly justify the great. 
est caution in engaging in it. It is for 
the Admiralty to judge whether this plan 
is worthy of their patronage. Admitting 
it is not, and therefore rejected, must the 
treasure still be lost, and the nuisance still 
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remain, because the task of removing it is 
too Herculean for themselves? Would 
it be too much to expect, in testimony of 
their desire to promote public good, that 
they would abandon all claim over the 
vessel, and consign her to the spirit of 
ublic enterprise? If such liberality ex- 
ist with the present Commissioners, I en- 
tertaina reasonable hope, some time next 
year, that the Royal George will be above 
water entire; or otherwise broken up, and 
the property saved in detail,—a work of 
great enterprise, which might benefit sci- 
ence, provide employment for a number 
of individuals while it lasted, and suffi- 
ciently remunerate those who might en- 
gage in the speculation. J. WHITE. 





SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S LIBRARY. 


The sale of the library of the late Rt. 
Hon. Sir James Mackintosh occupied 
nine days at the beginning of November 
in Mr. Evans’s sale-rooms in Pall-Mall. 

The company was most numerous, in- 
cluding many persons of rank, and others 
eminently distinguished in literature :— 
Prince Cimitelli, Sir Robert Inglis, M.P. 
Mr. Hallam, Mr. Samuel Rogers, Mr. 
Wilks, M.P., &c. Many of the books 
sold extremely well. Sir James, like the 
poet Lucilius, seems to have considered 
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his books as the faithful depositories of 
his opinions. In ‘* Adolphus’s History 
of George the Third” is this critique of 
the work:—“ A mere apology for the 
reign, a Treasury pamphlet in three 
volumes, but more decent and specious 
than Gifford;” and on the margin in 
numerous places the eye is arrested by 
the words “stuff!” ‘ What does he 
mean ?” &c. Burke’s character is summed 
up, “elegant, acute, verbose, vague.” It 
was sold for 1/." lls. 6d. In “ Brodie’s 
British Empire” are numerous calcula- 
tions on the decrease of crime in the 
present century, as compared with earlier 
ages of our history. In a volume of Ben- 
tham’s works he has recorded that it was 
presented to him whilst dining tete-a-tete 
with the great reformer. 

The Antijacobin, 2 vols., with the 
names annexed to some of the poems, 
from Mr. Canning’s copy in MS., pro- 
duced 3. 8s.; and Alfieri's Tragedie scelte 
da Montucci, 3 vols. printed in Edin- 
burgh in 1812, a present from Lord By- 
ron to Sir J. Mackintosh, with an inte- 
resting .autograph inscription by Lord 
Byron, was bought by the same gentle- 
man (Mr. Wilks, M.P.) for four guineas 
anda half. The library, upon the whole, 
was not a very, valuable or important 
collection. 
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Nov. 29. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 
—A Comparison of Architecture in Eng- 
land and part of France, by Thomas 
Rickman, esq. was read, preparatory to 
some further communication from that 
gentleman of his recent architectural ob- 
servations in Normandy, &c. In this 
paper he took a rapid but interesting sur- 
vey of the several styles, from the first 
employment of the Roman architecture 
in England, to the period when the Italian 
style was again imported. He thinks it 
probable (regarding the tympanum of the 
Temple of Bath as the best fragment) 
that nothing very good of Roman work 
ever existed in Britain. With regard to 
Saxon work, he remarked, that, although 
Stukeley and Horace Walpole, and the 
students of their day, had been too ready 
to admit Saxon dates to our ancient struc- 
tures, there had of late years been, on the 
contrary, too great and total a rejection of 
thatidea. The number of churches men- 
tioned in Domesday Book is alone a pre- 
sumptive evidence that. some of them are 
still remaining. After casually noticing 
the rude and somewhat inexplicable 
churches of Brixworth, Earls Barton, 
Barton-on-the-Humber, one at Cam- 
bridge, and some others, in which Roman 
work or materials are remarkable, he fixed 
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the era 1000 for the introduction of the 
Norman style; which is characterised by 
round arches, square piers, and imposts, 
of which a good example is at Kirkdale. 
In Lincoln cathedral is an extraordinary 
combination of the early and late Norman. 
The square pillar was next made round; 
secondly, reduced in size; and thirdly, 
assumed an octagon form. In the en- 
richments we discover the first formation 
of the pointed arch by the intersection of 
semicircular tracery. The Norman forms 
are seen with Early English details; and 
the Early English forms with Norman de- 
tails. In the Early English style the 
Norman square pier with shafts is con- 
verted into a cluster of shafts. After 
noticing the doors, windows, and orna- 
ments of this style, Mr. Rickman pro- 
ceeded to state, that the commencement 
of the Decorated style may be fixed about 
the year 1300; St. Mary’s Abbey at York 
and Newstead Abbey are fine specimens 
of the transition from Early English to 
Decorated. At this period the windows 
became very large, and the tracery very 
various and beautiful; there is one win- 
dow at Carlisle of so many as nine lights, 
and it is equal to any of the kind. The 
Decorated style is the most difficult 
to imitate, and equally difficult to de- 
scribe. Good examples are the naves 
of York and Exeter cathedrals, and the 
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church of Hedington, in Lincolnshire. 
The end of the reign of Edward ITI. was 
the period when Gothic architecture at- 
tained its summit of skill and elegance. 
The Perpendicular style may be fixed to 
commence about 1400. _ early ex- 
ample is found in the great window of 
Westminster Hall, built by Richard IT. ; 
a late one in the neighbouring edifice of 
Henry VII.’s chapel. The arch grew 
flatter until it subsided into the square- 
headed labels of the Tudor age. The 
true Pointed style was mostly gone early 
in the reign of Elizabeth; und until 
within these few years the attempts at 
restoration have been generally very bar- 
barous. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Sec. communicated 
the dratt of a letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
from Lord Paulett, her ap nay be Comp- 
troller and Treasurer of the household, 
and afterwards Marquis of Winchester, 
written in the year 1571, and giving her 
Majesty a history of the debt under which 
she then laboured. He ascribesits origin 
to the extravagance of her father: stating, 
that on the death of Henry VII. it was 
discussed in the council whether the 
young king should be educated “ in 
worldly wisdom,” or in pleasures and 
amusements; when the sage counsellors, 
anxious to retain their places, decided 
upon the latter cause, and thus laid the 
foundation of the debt, which was in- 
creased in the reign of Edward VI. and 
on subsequent occasions. 

Dec, 6. H. Hallam, esq. V. P.—The 
following gentlemen were elected foreign 
members of the Society: M. de Cau- 
mont, Secretary and in a great measure 
the founder of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Normandy; M. de Gerville, member 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
France, and of the Academy of Caen; 
M. Licquet, keeper of the public library 
at Rouen; and Professor C. Ottofred 
Muller, of Gottingen. 

John Smith, esq. presented casts of six- 
teen archiepiscopal and other official seals 
of Glasgow; also a copy of “ Burgh Re- 
cords” of that city, 1573-1581, which he 
has recently edited, in 4to. for the Mait- 
land Club, of which he is Secretary. 

Richard William Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
communicated a list and sketches of the 
Roman and British remains exhibited at 
a place called the Roman Pavement, near 
Lancing, in Sussex; several of which 
have been already engraved in our vols. 
C. ii. 17; CI. i. 209. 

The Secretary then read a dissertation 
from W. R. Whatton, esq. F.S.A. on 
the inscribed Roman aitar found in May 
last at Manchester (see pp. 359, 424); 
shewing that it afforded information not 
before known relative to the services of 
the Roman auxiliaries in Britain. Mr. 

Gent. Mag. December, 1832. 
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Whatton, however, is clearly wrong in 
reading RHETOR. instead of METOR. ‘The 
M is very plain, although its upper portion 
is broken off. The part of the inscrip- 
tion not fractured remains quite perfect ; 
and, as there was a misprint and some 
incorrect position of the letters in the copy _ 
we first gave, we subjoin a correct tran- 
script. Of aline which probably contained 
the name of the deity, only a few traces 
occur; then follow the ends of twe 
lines : 


Researches, 


POSL 
VEXIL 

++ METOR. ET 

NORICOR. 

V.8.8, LL.M 

The inscription has been printed in 
Mr. Baines’s new ‘History of Lancashire, 
vol. II. p. 160, and explained,—nius 
Imp. olim signifer legio vexillationis 
pretoriane, &c. but the disputed m is 
clearly neither PR nor RH. 

Mr. Whatton agrees with our cor- 
respondent A. J. K. in his account of 
the Norici. Noricum formed a part of 
the modern Bavaria and Austria, and ex- 
tended between the Danube and part of 
the Alps and Vindelicia. Its savage in- 
habitants, who were once governed by 
kings, made many incursions upon the 
Romans, and were at last conquered un- 
der Tiberius, and the country became a 
dependent province. In the reign of 
Dioclesian, Noricum was divided into 
two parts, Ripense and Mediterraneum. 
Horace (Ode 16, lib. 1.) alludes either 
to the valour of the Norican soldier or the 
excellence of the steel of his country, in 
the words—. 


quas neque Noricus 
Deterret ensis 








The termination—MeEtToRvM still remains 
a matter to exercise the ingenuity of anti- 
quaries. A.J.K. inclines to think it might 
be read Nemetorum. ‘The Nemetes were 
the Gérman tribe mentioned by ‘I'acitus 
(Annal. lib. xm). They were seated at 
Spire, on the Rhine; but there might be 
other communities so called, the derivation 
being synonymous with that of Novio- 
magi, &¢. Or might not Beemeti be a 
latinized form of appellation for the in- 
habitants Of the ancient Bohemia? While 
Rheetia wa8 on the south of Noricum Me- 
diterraneum, it will be observed that Bo- 
hemia lay immediately contiguous to 
Noricum Ripense on the north.— Our cor- 
respondent Mr. Howarth informs us that 
near the same place es the altar was found 
the fragment of a brick, or tile, impressed 
with this inscription entire, C. uL BR. 
which we think is to be read, Cohors 
Tertia Britanniorum. 

Dec. 13. R. W. Hamilton, V. P.— 
The following gentlemen were elected 
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Fellows of the Society: John Clayton 
Freeling, esq. of York-place; the Rev. 
David Williams, D.C.L. Head Master of 
Winchester School; and John Pellie 
Atkins, esq. of Walbrook. 

The reading was then commenced of 
an elaborate and able paper by Rev. John 
Bathurst Deane, F.S. A. on the Druidical 
temples called Dracontia, in illustration 
of a large plan which was exhibited of the 
vast serpentine temple of Carnac in 
Britanny. In his introductory observa- 
tions Mr. Deane observed, that the forms 
of ancient temples. were in several in- 
stances symbolic of the object of their 
worship; the temples of the Sun were 
round; those of the ophite divinity ser- 
pentine ; whilst the Christians adopted 
the cross. When the:circular and ser- 
pentine forms are found in combination 
(as at Abury, in Wiltshire), the solar 
superstition superseded the latter, a cir- 
cumstance of which several memorials 
remain, and which was the origin of the 
story of the conquest of Python by 
Apollo at Delphi. Indeed, the name of 
Apollo has been plausibly derived from 
this combination of creeds, Oph-hel. It 

‘has been generally remarked how many 
of ancient religious practices have lin- 
gered and combined with those which 
have succeeded them; and the places 
once consecrated to worship have usually 
been retained for that purpose. This is 
particularly obvious at Rome; and in 
Britanny (says Mr. Deane) many of these 
inveterate primeval customs still mingle 
with Christianity. After these and other 
introductory observations, Mr. Deane 
proceeded to notice the principal Dra- 
contia in Britain: 1. Abury; 2. Stanton 
Drew ; 3. Several small temples on Dart- 
moor; 4, Shap, in Westmoreland, the 
most extensive in England, stretching 
over seven miles; and others in Derby- 
shire, in the isle of Lewis, &c. None of 
these, however, have more than two pa- 
rallel lines of stones, whereas at Carnac 
there are eleven. 

Before adjourning the meeting, the 
Vice-President read a hasty notice he had 
received in a letter from Sir William 
Gell, dated the 12th of Nov. announcing 
the long-expected discovery of the port of 
Pompeii, and the masts of about thirty 
vessels, which it is anticipated will be 
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found lying on their sides as overwhelmed 
by the volcanic matter. Col. Robinson, 
in boring, has also discovered an artesian 
well of mineral water, stronger than the 
seltzer; and the. trunk of a cypress tree 
in perfect preservation. A drawing was 
likewise shown of a picture supposed 
to be the death of Darius, and the most 
beautiful specimen of antique painting 
hitherto found. 

Dec. 20. Mr. Hamilton in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: the Rev. William 
Whewell, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; John Holmes, 
Esq. of Guilford-street ; and Henry Cor- 
bould, Esq. of Crescent-place, Burton- 
crescent. 

Mr. Deane’s description of Carnac, 
illustrated by a large and complete plan 
made by a surveyor of Exeter, was read to 
the meeting. ‘The whole length of the 
temple, in its presumed serpentine path, 
is of the amazing extent of eight miles; 
but it is at the two extremities that the 
regular lines of stones exist, so that some 
sceptical persons may doubt whether these 
are not two distinct temples, and the 
connection imaginary. We understand 
that the whole country is strewn with the 
immense blocks of stone of which the 
temples are constructed; and near the 
course of the line surveyed are several hills 
or tumuli, which are not included in the 
serpentine path. The most extraordinary 
discovery is that of presumed altars for 
human sacrifices, in which is a cavity 
exactly fitting a man’s shoulders, a deeper 
hole for the head, and a channel which 
might carry away the blood from the 
jugular vein to a vessel held below. One 
of these was seen entire, and another 
broken. The church of Carnac is dedi- 
cated to St. Cornelius, to whom a popular 
legend ascribes the miraculous mutation 
of the pagan idolaters of the country into 
the stones of this stupendous structure. 
On a contiguous mound is also a chapel 
dedicated to St. Michael, which, it is 
suggested by Mr. Deane, may have been 
allusive to his battle with the dragon 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, and the 
similar’ legends connected with several 
other saints may have originated from 
the triumphs of the Christian preachers 
over the Druidical or serpent worship. 


-— > 
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RHYMES IN SEASON. 
By Mrs. Carey. 
Far EWELL, old Year, thy workis done— 
See! thy last sand is nearly run— 


And hark! that solemn midnight bell! 
It strikes—it ceases— Fare thee well! 


Thou’'rt gone!—and now from ev'ry 
steeple 
(Jarring the nerves of studious people) 
The bells ring out, and seem to say— 
“ Mortals, be merry while you may, 
And usher in the new-born year 
With song and dance and social cheer.” 
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It comes while Time glides noiseless 
by— 
And oe men raise the wine-cup high ; 
And hands are joined, and lips express 
Kind hopes for future happiness— 
Hopes that, when breath’d in accents dear, 
Seem to foretell a happy year. 


“ A happy year!” Alas!—But stay— 
Pleasure’s the word—Sad thoughts away! 
Why should I sigh and moralise, 

And be unreasonably wise? 

Why quote, as new, saws trite and stale, 

And tedious as a nurse’s tale? 

We need them not—they only show 

(As all in turn are doom’d to know) 

That life’s vicissitudes are various, 

And all its blessings most precarious— 

That youth’s fresh roses quickly fade— 

That trusting hearts are oft betray’}d— 

That Fortune (like some dames of earth) 

Prefers bold knaves to men of worth— 

That **** But of such 
enow !— 

Reader, I ween thoul’t say so too. 


dull truths 


Ah me! I would the power were mine 
A fresh and brilliant wreath to twine— 
Rich in the sweetest, fairest flow’rs 
That bloom amid Parnassian bow’rs— 
Flow’rs that, defying stain or blight, 
Grow ’neath the touch of Time more 

bright. 


But vain the wish—’Tis not for me 
To win thy meed, fair Poesy! 
Scarce can I hope my humble lay 
May wile a vacant hour away, 
Or—when I wish, in strain sincere, 
My readers all a happy year— 
That one warm heart will breathe for me 
The kind response of sympathy. 


But whither, Fancy, wouldst thoustray? 
Return—our theme is New- Year’s Day— 
Return, and by thy magic pow’r 
Transport me in this festive hour 
To scenes where friends and kindred meet 
In splendid dome, or cottage neat— 
Where sumptuous banquets crown the 

board, 
Or lowly housewife spreads her hoard— 
Where Beauty wears her proudest mien, 
Or rustics hail their village queen— 
Where all, of high or low degree, 
Join in the joyous revelry, 
Give to the winds all thoughts of sorrow, 
And bid dull Care look in to-morrow. 


Fancy, full many a year has flown 
Since first I deem’d thee all my own, 
Since first, a lonely, musing child, 

I strove to sketch thy visions wild— 
And still (though soon my fate severe 
Dispell’d the charm to feeling dear) 
Still—when thou deign’st, in lively mood, 
To cheer my dreary solitude— 
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’Tis sweet, methinks, to rove with thee 
Far from life’s dull reality, 

And—while thy magic pencil traces 
Bright scenes, bright smiles, and lovely 


‘aces— 
Lose in the bliss thy dreams bestow 
The aching sense of certain woe. 
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A WINTER'S HYMN. 
From the 147th Psalm. 


TO God, though dark the wintry hour, 
Let all creation bow the knee ; 

O Man, observe His mighty power, 
O Christian, mark His love to thee. 


Hath He not made thy dwelling sure, 
Thy home with joyous children stored, 

Thy warm hearth graced with peace secure, 
With smiling plenty bless’d thy board? 


Whilst, hark! abroad a Voice is sent, 
Quick is that awful Voice convey’d, 

By Nature heard with ear intent, 
And, soon as heard, at once obey’d. 


Snow falls like wool, an ashy pall 
The frost o’ercanopies the ground, 
A pebbly shower the hailstones fall, 
In chains of ice the streams are bound. 


Again that causal Voice is heard, 
How great the change on Nature’s 
brow! 
*Tis all dissolved! and at His word, 
Snow, frost, and ice are vanish’d now. 


He breathes his winds, the waters flow, 
The verdant fields again appear, 

All life exults, the flowrets blow, 
And the glad sun renews the year. 


Then, Christian, mark God’s love to thee’ 
Adore, mankind, His mighty power, 
Let all creation bow the knee 
To God, though dark the wintry hour. 
J. G. N. 


Op 
THE SOCIAL CUP. 
By Henry Branpretu. 
ONCE more where the goblets are flow- 


ing, 
Unheedful of sorrow we meet ; 

And rudely the winds must be blowing, 
If each at the board quit his seat. 
Our locks Time away may be stealing, 

But he never can make us regret 
That, careless of each darker feeling, 

Here again, once again we are met. 
The soldier may fight—'tis his duty ; 

O’er ocean the sailor may roam ; 

But are there not wine, mirth, and beauty, 
For those that are stationed at home? 
Then, come, let us drink and be merry— 
Bright hours are in store for us yet— 

For care in oblivion to bury, 
Here again, once again we are met. 
Dec. 1832. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE NETHERLANDS. ’ 

The citadel of Antwerp has at length 
fallen. Gen. Chassé signed the articles 
of capitulation on the 24th Dec. The 
events which led to this important result 
may be thus briefly recapitulated. 

In our last Number, p. 467, we men- 
tioned the investiture of the citadel by 
the French troops, pursuant to a treaty 
signed between England and France. 
On the 30th of Nov. a summons was 
forwarded by the French Marshal to 
Gen. Chassé to surrender the fortress of 
Antwerp, in the name of the two coercing 
powers, England and France. It was at 
the same time intimated, that, should the 
Dutch fire on the City of Antwerp, an 
equivalent indemnity would be exacted 
for the damage thereby occasioned. Ge- 
neral Chassé peremptorily refused to sur- 
render the fort, and declared his intention 
ef holding out to the last extremity. 
After some negociation, however, it was 
settled that the city should be considered 
neutral; and that, so long as it abstained 
from attack, it should be unmolested by 
the guns of the citadel. On the 4th of 
Dec. the French, having dug their en- 
trenchments and prepared their great 
guns and mortars, opened a fire in volleys 
with about 100 pieces. The Dutch re. 
turned it with great spirit, and many of 
the French were killed and wounded. 
On the 7th, the besieging forces made 
an attempt to take by storm the Lunette 
St. Laurent, an outwork of the citadel, 
but were repulsed with some slaughter. 
On the 13th, however, after a long can- 
nonade on both sides, and a destructive 
fire of musquetry on the part of the 
besieged, the Freneh succeeded in com- 
pleting two mines at the foot of the 
works of the fort. They fired them be- 
tween three and four in the morning: 
and two walls fell. The besiegersimme- 
diately rushed towards the fort, occupied 
by about 200 Dutch. After a short re- 
sistance, the besieged, surprised by the 
explosion of the mines, abandoned the 
fort to the French. About 100 men 
made their way into the citadel; but 2 
officers and 6] subalterns and privates 
were taken prisoners. As to the Dutch 
operations on theScheldt, the ships of war 
and flotilla had been employed on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th, in a series of at- 

‘tacks on the Kruisschans, the Perle, 
St. Marie, and other forts occupied by the 
French. There was some severe fighting 
on the 12th between the Dutch fleet and 
the Kruisschans, in which several shots 
from the fort struck the Eurydice, the 
flag-ship, and by a grenade which burst 
on the deck, the Rear- Admiral was killed, 
and another officer severely wounded. 

The interior of the citadel having at 


length been laid in ruins, and a breaclr 
effeeted by the besiegers with the inten- 
tion of carrying the fort by storm, Gen. 
Chassé, on the 23d of Dec., offered to ca- 
pitulate. After some preliminary nego- 
eiations, Marshal Gerard demanded that 
Lillo and Liefkenshock, with all the forts 
and dependencies of the citadel, should be 
given up, when the garrison would be 
permitted to leave the citadel with all the 
honours of war; or, that the dependen- 
cies only should be given up, and the gar- 
rison remain prisoners of war, until the 
forts Lillo and Liefkenshock were in pos- 
session of the Belgians. Chassé accepted 
the iatter condition, and the capitulation 
was signed on the 24th, by which the 
Belgians were to take possession of the 
out-posts of the gates of the Esplanade 
and Secours; and the Téte de Flandre, 
forts Burght and D’ Austruwil, were to be 
evacuated. 
SPAIN. 


The Madrid Gazettes contain various 
decrees of the Queen, addressed to the 
Minister of Finance. One directs him 
to prepare a project for effecting all pos- 
sible reforms in the expenditure.. A se- 
cond orders that all payments on account 
of the several departments of State and 
Government shall hereafter issue from 
the Treasury, direct under the signature 
and responsibility of the same Minister, 
instead of there being, as heretofore, a 
separate budget or allocation of funds at 
the disposal of each office. A third de- 
crees the formation of a new department, 
a Ministry of the Interior. Felieitations 
continued to be addressed to the King, 
on his recovery and change of system, 
from various cities and authorities. 


PORTUGAL. 

The struggle between the troops of 
Pedro and Don Miguel still remains in 
the same state of uncertainty. The Mi- 
guelite forces have erected batteries at the 
mouth of the Douro, which give them the 
power of harassing the constitutional 
troops, and distressing the people of 
Oporto by cutting off their supplies of 
provision. Some occasional sorties have 
been made by Pedro’s troops, but without 
any important results, 

The Lisbon Gazette of the 24th Nov. 
states, that the British Consul had pro- 
tested against the firing on his Majesty’s 
cutter Raven, and that General Santa 
Martha had justified the conduct of the 
officer commanding the batteries, on the 
ground that, as the blockade of the Douro ° 
had been proclaimed and recognized, he 
had a right to fire on all ships attempting 
to break it, either from accident or design. 
Several vessels with supplies from Lon- 
don, have returned. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY CHURCH. 

The progress of the repairs of this 
magnificent structure is encouraging. The 
restoration of the part which had actually 
fallen has been effected at an expense un- 
der 3501. The estimate for the repair of 
so much of the roof of the nave as is ina 
dangerous state is under 750/.; and this 
estimate having been approved at a meet- 
ing of the subscribers, the repairs are now 
in progress. During this work, Mr. Cot- 
tingham has opened twenty windows, 
which had been rudely closed with com- 
mon brickwork for many generations; 
and the flood of light thus thrown into 
the church has heightened the splendour 
of the celebrated ceiling, and greatly im- 
proved the general effect. Mr. Cotting- 
ham has made a minute survey of the 
church ; and reported, on the Ist of No- 
vember, that its foundations, walls, and 
main arches are in so substantial a state 
as to last for centuries, with a very tri- 
fling repair; but that the roofs of the 
north and south transepts, and the east 
end of the nave, are extremely insecure, 
the ends of many of the main timbers 
being so rotten as to lose their geometri- 
cal bond and dependence on the walls: 
the great window of the north transept, 
and several of the minor windows, were 
also reported to be in a ruinous state. 
Mr. Cottingham estimates the whole ex- 
pense of putting the fabric into a substan- 
tial repair at 5,700/.,—scarcely more than 
one-third of the sum at which it was pre- 
viously estimated. The present amount 
of the subscriptions is about 20002. 

The whole empire has been occupied 
in the election of members for the new 
House of Commons. ‘The result ap- 
pears to have been highly favourable to 
the Ministers—the ultra Tories and Ra- 
dicals having been in most instances sig- 
nally defeated, particularly in the new 
Metropolitan Boroughs. in our Supple- 
ment Number we shall be enabled to pre- 
sent a complete list. In the mean time 
we have inserted “ A comparative view 
of the Representation of England and 
Wales, before and since the Reform 
Act,” see p. 496. 

The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have lately let a large piece of 
land in the Regent’s-park, between York- 
terrace and Jenkins’s nursery-ground, for 
an archery-ground, consisting of five acres. 
A great number of workmen have already 
‘commenced erecting a high turf barrier 
for the butts. Several plantations are 
being cleared away, and the land levelled, 
for the purpose of laying out gravel walks, 
new shrubberies, &c.; and two or three 
houses are to be erected for the accom- 
modation of the subscribers. The ap- 


. Wife.” 


proach will be over the bridge fronting 
St. Marylebone new church. 

Nov. 11. The new church on Saffron- 
hill, which belongs to the mother church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of London, in the presence 
of a very numerous congregation. 

Nov. 27. Early this morning a most 
extensive and destructive fire broke out 
in the paint lofts of the extensive coach 
manufactory of Messrs. Turrell, in Long 
Acre, nearly opposite Rose-street ; and, 
owing to the inflammable description of 
the stock, the devouring element spread 
with overwhelming devastation. By four 
o’clock there were at least fourteen houses 
on fire from top to bottom. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Nov. 24. A new piece in two acts, 
called St. Patrick's Eve, or the Order of 
the Day, from the pen of Power, was pro- 
duced. The scene is laid in the cam 
of Frederick II., and the plot, which is 
very simple, mainly depends on the viola- 
tion of an order which Frederick had 
issued against lights being seen in the 
camp under pain of death. There was 
some good scenery and music, and the 
piece was well received. 

Dec. 4. A new comedy by Don Teles- 
foro de Trueba, entitled Men of Pleasure, 
was brought forward. The piece was full 
of match-making and matrimony, and 
some of the scenes produced much laugh- 
ter. The piece was completely success- 
ful, and announced for repetition. 

Dee. 18. An operatic piece, called 
Win her and Wear her, was introduced. 
It appears to be a mere conversion, by 
Mr. Beazley, of one species of drama 
into another—being evidently taken from 
the —- of “A Bold Stroke for a 

here was much novelty in the 
attempt, though on being announced for 
repetition it did not receive unanimous 
approbation. 

Dec. 26. A Christmas Pantomime, as 


‘usual, was brought forward, entitled Harle- 


quin Traveller, or the World Inside out. 
There was some novelty in the plot, as 
well as pantomimic effect, and it was an- 
nounced for repetition with loud applause. 

Pie ype GARDEN. 

ec. 1. petite comedy, in one ac 

called The Irish Wife, wes hoagie e 
ward ; but proved a complete failure. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas Pantomime 
was entitled Puss in Boots. The tricks 
and transformations were ingenious and 
wonderful; the scenery and dresses were 
remarkably splendid ; and the piece was 
announced for repetition without a dis- 
sentient voice. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMoTIONS. 


Nov. 19. Edward Hart Tulk, and Marmaduke 
Hart Tulk, minors, sons of Chas. Augustus Tulk, 
of Duke-street, Westminster, to use the name and 
bear tne arms of Hart. 

Nov. 23. Vice-Adm. Sir Chas. Rowley, to be 
a Groom of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. ‘ 

Lord Elphinstone, to be a Lord of his Majesty’s 
Bedchamber. 

Nov. 30. Lieut.-Col. W. Leader Maberly, to 
be Clerk of the Ordnance, and Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Fox, to be Surveyor-general. 

Dec.3. Knighted, Rear-Adm. the Hon. Cour- 
tenay Boyle, K.C.H. 

c. 4. Royal Horse Guards, brevet Major 

E. W. Bouverie, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 
36th Foot, Capt. G. Cairnes, to be Major.—76th 
Foot, Capt. W. Nelson Hutchinson, to be Major. 
—89th Foot, brev. Maj. G. E. Jones, to be Major. 

Dec.7. 86th Foot, Major-Gen. W. G. Lord 
Harris, to be Colonel. 

Dec. 11. Summoned to the House of Peers, 
the Marquis of Tavistock, as Baron Howland, of 
Streatham, co. Surrey; the Earl of Uxbridge, as 
Baron Paget, of Beaudesert, co. Stafford; and 
Lord Grey, as Baron Grey, of Groby, co. Leicester. 

Edward Smith Stanley, esq. (commonly called 
Lord Stanley) created by patent Baron Stanley, 
ot Bickerstaffe, co. Lancaster. 

Thos. Jas. Barelay de Mountenay, of Cheshunt, 
esq. to be a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. 

Dec. 138. Jas. Alex. Stewart.Mackenzie, to be 
a Commissioner for the Affairs of India, vice T. B. 
Macaulay, esq. 

Dec. 14. Coldstream Foot Guards, Capt. Hen. 
Gooch, to be Capt. and Lieut.Col.—7oth Foot, 
Capt. Jos. Kelsall, and Capt. E. J. White, to be 
Majors.—98th Foot, Major Edw. Vaughan, to be 
Lieut.-Col ; Captain J. G. Le Marchant, to be 
Major.—Unattached: to be Lieut.-Cols. of Inf. 
brevet Cols. R. Waller, W. Warre, and J. R. 
Ward; brevet Lieut..Cols. N. Thorn, W. Vin- 
cent, and W. Beresford. 


EccLEsiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. M. Russell, to be Dean of Edinburgh, Fife, 
and Glasgow. 

Rev. C. B. Pearson, Preb. in Sarum Cathedral. 

Rev. E. W. Winnington, Preb. in Worcester Cath. 

Rev. S. H. Alderson, Bradfield V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. W. Barnard, St. Cuthbert V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Blennerhasset, Iwerne V. Dorset. 

Rev. S. R Cattley, Bagthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. S. Courtney, Charles Parish V. Plymouth. 

Rev. J. Evans, Hardingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. P. Faby, Spinple and Minnah Parishes, Irel. 

Rev. E. Field, Bickuor English R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Guthrie, Helmerton V. Wilts. 

Rev. H. J. Hasted, Bradfield Combusta R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, Ickworth R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. P. Hope, Christon R. Somerset. 

Rev. R. Houston, Ch. of Dalmillington, Ayrshire. 

Rev. J. M. King, Catcombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Kingdon, North Petherwin V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Lambert, Churchill and Paxton P. Ch. 
Somerset. 

Rev. T. Linton, Fotheringay V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J, Logan, Church of Swinton, Berwick. 

Rev. St. J. W. Lucas, Arrington V. co. Camb. 

Rev. W. Millner, St. Augustine V. Bristol. 

Rev. G- Pinhorn, Brimfield P. C. co. Hereford. 

Rev. A. Quicke, Biddeston St. Peter's R. with 
Biddeston St. Nicholas and Siaughterford V. 
Hants. : 

Rev. W. J. Russell, Callington and Seavington 
P. C. Cornwall. . 

Rev. E. Scobell, Oxford C. Marylebone. 

Rey. J. Seagram, Aldbourne V. Wilts. 

Rev. Sicklemore, St. Alphage R. Canterbury. 

Rev, J. Smith, Pwilychocon R. co. Pembroke. 

Rev. W. Wales, All! Saints V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. W. Warren, Wroot R. co. Lincoln. 





Rev. E. Wilkins, Hempstead with Lessingham R. 
Norfolk. ; 
Rev. C. B. Cooper, Chap. to Lord Wodehouse. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Aldrit, Head Mast. of Wells Gram, Sch. 
Rev. F. H. Hill, Master of Ashburton Gram. Sch. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 15. At the Vicarage, Colebrooke, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. Arthur Grueber, of twin 
sons.— 21. At the Parsonage, Whippingham, 
Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. Philip Hewett, 
a dau. 25. At Capheaton, Northumberland, 
the seat of Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. the wife 
of J. W. Bowden, esq. a dau. At Wolverstone 
Park, Suffolk, Mrs. Ralph Berners, a dau.——26. 
At Ever'on House, near Lymington, the wife of 
Lieut. Col, H. Roberts, a son. 30. The wife 
of Walter Wilkins, esq. of Macslough Castle, a 
son and heir. At Sutton, Surrey, Mrs. William 
Morgan, jun. a dau. At Birliing, Kent, the 
Hon. Mrs. Nevill, a son. At Hackness Hall, 
the lady of Sir J, V. B. Johnstone, Bart. M.P. 
a dau. At Kinson Cottage, Dorset, the wife of 
Dr. Crawford, of Winchester, a son. At Bor- 
dean House, Hants, the Right Hon. Lady Maria 
Saunderson, a dau. 

Dec.1. In Summerland place, Exeter, the wife 
of B. C. Greenhill, esq. of Knowle Hall, Somerset, 
a dau. 2. At Kilve Court, Somerset, the wife 
of Capt. Luttrell, a son. At Tregunter, the 
wife of Major Gwynne Holford, a dau.——4. At 
Montague House, Lambridge, the wife of Lieut. 
Col. H. Griffiths, a dau. 8. At Reading, the 
wife of John Richards, esq. jun. F.S.A. a dau. 
At the Vicarage, Ashburton, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Wrey, a dau. At the Vicarage, Wan- 
borough, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. H. Middle 
ton, a dan. 10. At Cornhill House, the wife 
of H. J. W. Collingwood, esq. of Lilburn Tower, 
High Sheriff of Northumberland, a dau. ll. 
At the Rectory, West Monkton, the wife of Capt. 
Le Mesurier, a dau. At Tichborne Park, Hamp- 
shire, the wife of Lieut. Col. Chas. Talbot, a son. 
——13. In Cadogan-place, the wife of the Rev. 
F. Thackeray, a son. i4. At the house of her 
mother, the Countess of Sandwich, the Countess 
of Walewska, a dau. 18. At the Parsonage, 
Coombinteignhead, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Kitson, a dau. 
























































fe ene 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 25. At Southampton, Edward Aldbrough 
Woodcock, esq. to Miss Mary Martin, niece of 
Lady Martin. 

Nov. 15. At Leith-hall, Major Mitchell, of 
Ashgrove, to Mary, dau. of Gen. Hay, of Rannes. 
——20. At York, W. Blanshard, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and Recorder of Ripon, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of late R. S. Short, esq. of Edlington 
Grove.——27. At St. George's, Bioomsbury, the 
Rev. Edw. Jenkins, vicar of Billinghay, Liacoln, 
to Susan, dau. of J. Whitsed, esq. M.D. South- 
ampton-row, Russell-square. At Hamilton Pa- 
lace, Henry Pelham, Earl of Lincoln, eidest son 
of the Duke of Newcastle, to the Lady Susan Ha- 
milton, dau. of the Duke of Hamilton.——At the 
residence of Lord Decies, in Curzon-street, Field- 
Marshal Visc. Beresford to the Hon. Mrs. Hope, 
of Deepdene. 

Dec. 3. At All Souls, Marylebone, W. Mar- 
gesson Penfold, esq. of Woodlawn, to Anna Maria, 
dau. of the late Ald. Barkes, of the firm of Sir 
John Mortlock, Skime, and Barkes, bankers, Cam- 
bridge.——-At Abbot’s Leigh, the Rev. Henry S. 
Lloyd, to Eliz, eldest dau. of Philip J. Miles, esq. 
——At Bristol, Hugh Tweedy, esq. nephew of 
Col. Tweedy, to Emma Doyly Aplin, third dau. 
of the Rev, C. D. Aplin, of Walton Grove, Surrey. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp DE CLIFForD. 


Sept. 30. At his house in Brighton, 
aged 65, the Right Hon. Edward South. 
well-Clifford, Lord de Clifford (by writ 
1269), D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born June 20, 1767, 
the eldest son of Edward Lord de Clif- 
ford, in whose favour the Barony was 
called out of abeyance in 1776, by Sephia, 
third daughter of Samuel Campbell, Esq. 
His father dying Noy. 1, 1777, left him 
the peerage when only ten years of age; 
his mother, who survived until 1828, was 
the much respected governess of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

His Lordship married, in Feb. 1789, 
Lady Mary-Elizabeth Bourke, second 
daughter of the Most Rey. Joseph-Deane 
third Earl of Mayo and Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam. Her Ladyship survives him, 
without issue. His Lordship’s remains 
were conveyed for interment to the family 
vault at King’s Weston, near Bristol. 

The ancient Barony of Clifford has 
now fallen into abeyance between three 
nieces and a nephew of the late possessor, 
being the children of his three sisters, 
who were, 1. Catherine, who, by Colonel 
George Kein Heywood Coussmaker, left 
an only daughter, Sophia, who is the wife 
of Capt. John Russell, R.N. nephew to 
the Duke of Bedford; 2. Sophia, who 
was the wife of the present Viscount 
Sydney, but died in 1795 before her hus- 
band attained to that title, leaving issue 
two daughters, the Hon. Sophia-Mary 
Townshend, who is unmarried, and the 
Hon. Mary-Elizabeth, the widow of 
George-James Cholmondeley, Esq. cousin 
to the Marquis Cholmondeley; 3. Eliza- 
beth, who was the first wife of the pre- 
sent Earl of Albemarle, and left issue 
Augustus-Frederick Viscount Bury (the 
fourth co-heir to the Barony of Clifford), 
and several other children. It is stated 
that the abeyance is expected to be ter- 
minated in favour of Mrs. Russell, the 
eldest co-heir. She has a son and heir 
born in 1824, and other children. 

Lord de Clifford’s estates will shortly 
be sold by auction. The estate of King’s 
Weston produces an annual rental exceed- 
ing 4,0007. exclusive of the. estimated 
value of the mansion-house, park, and 
land in hand, containing upwards of 400 
acres. The Irish estates comprise a large 
portion of the town of Downpatrick and 
lands adjoining, and lands at Listonder 
and Ballydyan, and produce an annual 
rental of upwards of 7,000/. 





Lorp Cuinton. 

Oct... Near Florence, on his route 
to Naples, aged 45, the Right Hon. 
Robert Cotton St. John Trefusis, Baron 
Clinton (by writ 1299), a Colonel in the 


army, a Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
Aide-de-camp to his Majesty. 

His Lordship was born April 28, 1787, 
the eldest son of Robert-George- William 
Lord Clinton, to whom the Barony was 
allowed in 1794, by Albertine- Marianne, 
dau. of John-Abraham- Rudolph Gaulis. 
He derived the names of Robert Cotton 
after his paternal grandfather Robert- 
Cotton Trefusis, Esq. whose mother 
was a daughter and heiress of the last Sir 
Robert Cotton, of Connington, Hunts, 
(the representative of the celebrated col- 
lector of the Cottonian MSS.); and that 
of St. John from bis paternal grandmo- 
ther the Hon. Anne St. John, fifth dau. 
of John tenth Lord St. John. He suc- 
ceeded his father when ten years of age, 
Aug. 28, 1797; and, having received his 
education at Harrow, was appointed lieu- 
tenant in the 16th dragoons in 1805, and 
captain in 1807. In 1810 he served in 
the Peninsula, and there acted as an extra 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington. 
In 1812 the Commander-in-chief sent 
him home with the despatches of the bat- 
tle of Salamanca. In the following 
month Lord Clinton was appointed Ma- 
jor in the 41st foot, and Lt.Col. in the 
army; and he attained the rank of Co- 
Jonel in 1825. 

Lord Clinton bore the great banner at 
the funeral of King George the Third, 
Feb. 15, 1820; and the banner of St. 
George at that of King George the 
Fourth, July 15, 1830. 

His Lordship married Aug. 4, 1814, 
Frances-Isabella, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam-Stephen Poyntz, of Cowdray Park 
in Sussex, Esq. M.P. for Ashburton ; 
by whom he had no issue. Her Lady- 
ship survives him, and is a Lady of the 
Queen’s Bedchamber. His Lordship’s 
body has been brought for interment to 
Trefusis Castle in Cornwall. 

The Barony of Clinton has devolved 
on the late Peer’s next brother, Charles- 
Rudolph, a Commissioner of Excise. 
His Lordship married in Oct. 1831, Lady 
Elizabeth-Georgiana Kerr, daughter of 
the Marquis of Lothian. 





Lorp Berwick. 

Nov. 3. At Naples, in his 63d year, 
the Right Hon. Thomas-Noel Hill, se- 
cond Baron Berwick of Attingham, co. 
Salop (1784), D.C.L. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 21, 1770, 
the eldest son of Noel the first Lord 
Berwick, by Anne daughter of Henry 
Vernon, Esq. of Hilton, co. Stafford, and 
Lady Henrietta Wentworth, third daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Thomas third Earl 
of Strafford. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge; and succeeded his father in the 
peerage Jan. 6, 1789. His Lordship was 
not personally active in politics, but was 
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supposed to have expended great sums in 
election contests at Shrewsbury, in sup- 
port of his brother and the Tory party, 
and in opposition to his relation Sir Ri- 
chard Hill. -He married Feb. 8, 1812, 
Sophia Dubouchet ; but had no issue, 

Lord Berwick is succeeded by his next 
brother, the Right Hon. William-Noel 
Hill, late Envoy at Naples, who is un- 
married. The third and youngest bro- 
ther, the Hon. and Rev. Richard Noel- 
Hill, has an only son. 





Lorp Macpona.Lp. 

Oct. 13. Suddenly, at Bridlington, 
(while attending a fair or market,) aged 
57, the Right Hon. Godfrey Bosvile- 
Macdonald, third Lord Macdonald, Baron 
of Slate, co. Antrim (1776), and a Baro- 
net of Nova Scotia (1625); a Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in the army; cousin-german to the 
Earl of Dudley. 

His Lordship was born, Oct. 14, 1775, 
the second son of Alexander- Wentworth 
the first Lord Macdonald, by Elizabeth- 
Diana, eldest daughter of Godfrey Bos- 
vile, of Thorpeand Gunthwaite in York- 
shire, Esq. and sister to Julia, now dow- 

er Viscountess Dudley and Ward. 

ving received his education at Har- 
row, he entered the army in March 1796 
as Lieutenant in the 70th foot, was ap- 
pointed Captain in the following Novem- 
ber, Captain of the 23d foot in 1797, 
Lieut.-Colonel in 24th foot 1802, Cap- 
tain and Lieut.-Colonel in Ist foot guards 
1808, Colonel in the army 1811, Major- 
General 1814, and Lieut.-General 1830. 

On being made principal heir to his 
uncle William Bosvile, Esq. who died in 
1813, his Lordship assumed that name by 
royal sign manual dated April 1814. He 
succeeded his brother in the peerage, 
June 19, 1824. 

Lord Macdonald married, Dec. 15, 1803, 
Louisa- Maria, daughter of Farley Edsir, 
Esq. and has left issue seven daughters 
and three sons: 1. the Hon. Elizabeth- 
Diana, married in 1825 to Duncan Da- 
vidson, Esq. late M. P. for Cromarty- 
shire; 2. the Hon. Julia; 3. the Hon. 
Susan-Hussey; 4. the Right Hon. God- 
frey- William. Wentworth now Lord Mac- 
donald, born in 1809, an officer in the 
royal horse guards; 5.the Hon. James- 
William, a Cornet in the Ist life guards; 
6. the Hon. Diana; 7. the Hon: Jane; 
8. the Hon. Marianne; 9. the Hon. Wil- 
liam; and 10, the Hon. Octavia-Sophia. 





Lorp TENTERDEN. 

Nov. 4 At his House in Russell- 
square, aged 78, the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbott, Baron Tenterden, of Hendon, 
co. Middlesex, a Privy-councillor, Chiet 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Lords, 
an official Trustee of the British Mu- 
seum, &c. &c. 


OxsituARy.—Lord Macdonald.—Lord Tenterden. 
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This eminent judge was born at Can- 
terbury, Oct. 7. 1762. His father was a 
hair-dresser, or, to use the customary term 
of that day, a barber, whose house stood 
on the left-hand side of the western en- 
trance to the cathedral, and who has been 
described as “a tall, erect, primitive look- 
ing man, with a large club-pigtail behind 
him, and the instruments of his business 
under one arm, attended frequently by his 
son, the present Chief Justice, a youth 
as decent, grave, and primitive-looking, as 
himself.” 

At the proper age he became a scholar 
at the free-school at Canterbury, which is 
open, as of right, to the sons of all the 
burgesses, We again quote the words of 
aschool-fellow of the Lord Chief Justice: 
“JT remember him at school well,—he 
was the kind of boy I have before men- 
tioned: grave, silent, and demure; al- 
ways studious and well behaved; reading 
his book instead of accompanying us to 
play, and recommending himself to all 
who saw and knew him by his quiet and 
decent demeanour. I think his first rise 
in life was owing to a boy of the name of 
Thurlow, an illegitimate son of the Lord 
Chancellor, who was at Canterbury free- 
school with us. Abbott and this boy were 
well acquainted, and when Thurlow went 
home for the holidays, he took young 
Abbott with him. Abbott thus became 
acquainted with Lord Thurlow, and was 
a kind of helping tutor to his son; and I 
have always heard, and am persuaded, that 
it was by his lordship’s aid that be was 
afterwards sent to college. The clergy of 
Canterbury, however, always took great no- 
tice of him, as they knew and respected his 
father.” It is but little known, how many of 
these noble acts are almost daily rendered 
by one or other of our nobility and gentry, 
and how large a proportion of them by 
those who can least afford such a liberal 
bounty,—the clergy of the established 
church. 

An anecdote is related that, when Lord 
Tenterden and Mr. Justice Richards, on 
going the Circuit, once visited the Cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, the latter took notice 
of a singing-man in the choir, who had an 
excellent voice. “Ah!” said Lord Ten- 
terden, “that’s the only man I ever en- 
vied. When at school in this town, we 
were candidates together for a chorister’s 
place, and he obtained it.” 

Another anecdote related of him is, 
that, at a meeting of the trustees of Can- 
terbury school, an application was made 
from an exhibitioner at the University for 
an increase of his stipend. An inquiry 
was made for precedents; and only one 
could be at all recollected, which had oc- 
curred many years before. ‘ That student 
was myself,” said Lord Tenterden; and 
he immediately made the advance to the 
petitioner out of his own private purse. 

Mr. Abbott was entered as a member 
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of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, in the 
year 1780 or 1781, about six years after 
Lord Eldon and his brother Lord Stow- 
ell had become members of University 
college; the latter of these able men 
being the tutor of his college whilst Mr. 
Abbott was at Oxford. Thus, at the 
same period, there were three men at the 
university (one of them a scholar, holding 
an exhibition not exceeding sixteen pounds 
per annum, the two others holding fellow- 
ships not exceeding one hundred and twenty 
pounds annually), who were destined te 
become the three heads of the law—the 
one as Lord Chancellor, the second as 
Lord Chief Justice, and the third as 
Judge of the Admiralty and Prerogative 
Courts. Perhaps there were not at the 
time three more simple, humble, modest 
looking men within the compass of the 
university, and certainly not three men, 
from whose air and deportment any one 
would less have argued such a splendid 
futurity. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Abbott obtained 
the prize of twenty pounds, for the best 
composition in Latin verse, the subject 
being Globus Lrostaticus, the air balloon, 
which Lunardi, the inventor, had about 
that time introduced into England. In 
1786, the thesis for composition in Eng- 
lish prose, was “The Use and Abuse of 
Satire,” and this prize was likewise gained 
by Mr. Abbott. Mr. Abbott thus esta- 
blished his character at the university for 
diligence and scholarship, and at once jus- 
tified the liberal patronage of his friends, 
and gained a reputation which was event- 
ually of the greatest service to him in fu- 
ture life. 

Like Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell, 
Mr. Abbott was very soon elected toa 
fellowship in his college, and, like the 
latter of these noblemen, he became a 
tutor. Whilst in this office, one of the 
sons of Sir Francis Buller, the eminent 
judge, fell under his tuition, and the father 
became so much pleased with the talents 
of Mr. Abbott, that he immediately 
adopted him into his patronage, and re- 
commended him to quit his coilegiate life, 
and to take his chance at the bar. Mr. 
Abbott complied with the recommenda- 
tion, giving up his tutorship, but keeping 
his fellowship. He came up to town, 
entered himself as a student of law, and 
commenced the study of reports and the 
practice of special pleading. 

Lord ‘Tenterden was a person who, 
though not much known as an advocate, 
had the highest reputation in that cha- 

racter which once gave the name, and is 
still the most important feature of the 
profession of the bar—the character of a 
“counsellor.” His business before he 
was promoted to the bench, was so exten- 
sive, that during the income-tax his return 
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was for many years the largest made by 
any lawyer, showing at once his profes- 
sional influence and his integrity. 

Whilst at the bar, Mr, Abbott wrote his 
celebrated work upon Shipping, which be 
dedicated to Lord Eldon, at that time 
Lord Chancellor, stating that his lordship 
had himself suggested the work, and that 
he had undertaken it by his advice.* It 
is very strongly marked with that common 
sense and diligent reading which had 
always characterized the author. The 
method is original, and the distribution of 
the subject not unworthy of Blackstone. 
The style is singularly plain and unaf- 
fected, and therefore good. Upon the 
whole, it is the best law-book of Mr. 
Abbott’s time, and very deservedly pre- 
cured him the patronage both of the 
Chancellor and Lord Ellenborough. The 
consequence was, that both of these heads 
of the law adopted him into their pa- 
tronage. Lord Ellenborough endeavoured, 
but in vain, to push him into greater busi- 
ness; Mr. Abbott was better estimated 
by the bar than by the attorneys, and 
never attained any considerable practice. 
Lord Eldon resolved to assist him more 
effectually, and probably bore his name in 
mind, that he might promote him as occa- 
sion served. 

This opportunity at length arose. On 
the 17th Jan. 1816, Mr. Justice Heath 
died, and a vacancy occurred in the Com- 
mon Pleas. It was immediately filled up 
with the name of Mr. Abbott; he was 
sworn into the degree of Serjeant-at-law 
on the 12th of February; and on that 
occasion presented his Majesty with a ring 
bang the characteristic motto, Zabore. 
On the same morning he was sworn a 
Judge of the Common Pleas. Upon 
taking his place, he was almost unknown 
in the court, and his elevation excited a 
very general surprise. It was thought, 
that the bar of the Common Pleas might 


* This indeed, is not a solitary instance 
of the late Lord Chancellor's having encou- 
raged the industry of the younger men at 
the bar, and afterwards deemed himself 
bound to reward it. Mr. Eden, now a 
Master in Chancery, drew up his excel- 
lent treatise on the bankrupt laws under 
the advice, and with the occasional aid 
and supervision of the same learned autho- 
rity; and when a mastership became va- 
cant, he was rewarded by the appointment. 
It is said that two masterships were ‘at 
this time vacant, and that the Chancellor 
had made an almost absolute promise 
of one of them, when he received a re- 
quest from the Duke of York, that he 
would bestow it on Sir Giffin Wilson. 
The Chancellor could not refuse, and Sir 
Giflin had it. 
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have afforded a lawyer more adequate to 
the situation, and pl the profession in 
that court was not well treated in 
having a King’s Bench lawyer, and one of 
such moderate practice, advanced over the 
heads of the leaders in that court. But 
the truth is, that Mr. Abbott’s knowledge 
was much and very unjustly underrated 
by these complainants. As a lawyer, 
there were very few in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas who could have sustained any 
comparison with him; and as a scholar 
he was superior to most of them. He 
had probably read a larger portion of law 
than almost any man of his day: and he 
had carried his researches where few of 
them had deemed it necessary to extend 
their labours—into the foreign jurists and 
lawyers. Mr. Abbott, therefore, so far 
as legal knowledge was concerned, had 
well earned his promotion; and he was 
not the first lawyer whose estimation with 
attorneys and the public, was not corres- 
pondent with his actual merit. 

In his performance of the duties of 
this office, Mr. Justice Abbott displayed 
that degree of useful knowledge for which 
the Lord Chancellor had given him credit, 
and when the death of Sir Simon Le 
Blanc occurred in the following April, and 
opened a place in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Chancellor again advanced Mr. 
Justice Abbott ; who, together with Sir 
George S. Holroyd, Sir James Allan 
Park, and Sir James Burroughs, was 
knighted on the 2lst of May. This ad- 
vancement was not only a promotion from 
the inferior to the higher court, but a re- 
moval to a tribunal more congenial with 
his habits and manners. The rough and 
boisterous tone of the leading sergeants in 
the Common Pleas was but ill-suited to 
the grave and decorous deportment of Sir 
Charles Abbott. In the Court of King’s 
Bench, he had a better opportunity for 
displaying his talents of business, his com- 
petency, his prudenee, and his aversion to 
all innovation upon the received practice 
of the court and its officers. The fre- 
quent indisposition of Lord Ellenborough 
afforded him these occasions, and his con- 
duct gave the fullest satisfaction to the 
Chancellor. Accordingly, the death of 
Lord Ellenborough no sooner afforded a 
third opportunity for his further advance- 
ment, than in Nov. 1818 he was made 
Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench. Thus, 
in a space of time less than three years, 
aman of good habits of business and dili- 
gent reading, but in no respect of a capa- 
city more than ordinary, ascended from the 
most moderate practice.at the bar, to the 
eminent office and dignity. of Chief Jus- 
tice of England; and thus occupied a 
seat, which, from the beginning of the last 
century to the present, had been suc- 
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cessively filled by some of the ablest men 
and strongest minds in the English an- 
nals. * 

Two qualities have distinguished Lord 
Tenterden as a judge,—first, that no one 
before him has contrived to get through 
the business with so much dispatch, with- 
out falling under the censure of indecent 
haste or uncourteous abruptness. The 
peeuliar forte of the leading counsel in the 
court, Sir James Scarlett, assisted him in 
this object. Sir James is almost the 
author and originator of the present me- 
thod of familiarly talking out a cause,— 
putting the point at once, arguing it collo- 
quially with the Bench, and when he sees 
that he cannot succeed, dexterously de- 
clining a useless contest. The Judges of 
the King’s Lench, and none more than 
the Chief Justice, have endeavoured to 
encceurage and extend this practice. Lord 
Tenterden’s adroit management in gaining 
over the acquiescence of a Jury in his 
views, without seeming to control their 
verdict, has also been adduced as a proof 
of his judicial dexterity. 

To extensive acquaintance with the 
common law of England, in which Lord 
Tenterden was unequalled since the days 
of Holt, we may rather say of Lord 
Coke, the deceaSed judge united extraor- 
dinary (though not invariable) calmness 
of temper—the more remarkable as he 
was constitutionally vehement and impe- 
rious—patience in watching and balanc- 
ing the arguments of counsel, on the facts 
disclosed in evidence—and_ skill in laying 
the merits of the most complex case be- 
fore a jury. Like the great bulk of 
trained lawyers, Lord Tenterden had his 
predilection in favour of authority. All 
official functionaries felt that they might 
confide in the amplitude of that judicial 
mantle, within whose folds no shelter that 
decency permitted was refused to them. 
Such, at least, is the language of a party 
opponent ; and amongst his political faults, 
he is accused also’ of having regarded the 
press with eyes of great severity. It willbe 
allowed that, in the license which prevails, 
some restraint was needed. Although with- 
out much personal dignity beyond what was 





* It is a circumstance worthy of notice 
that during a period of nearly 76 years 
there have been only four Chief Justices 
of the Court of King’s Bench—viz., 
Mansfield, who was appointed in 1756, 
Kenyon, Ellenborough, and ‘Tenterden. 
During that period the Chief Justices of 
the Common Pleas have been very nume- 
rous— Willes, Camden, De Grey, Lough- 
borough, Eldon, Alvanley, Eyre, Mans- 
held (Sir James), Dallas, Gibbs, Gifford, 
Wynford, and Tindal. The Chief Barons 
of the Exchequer have been nearly as many. 
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inseparable from suavity of manners di- 
rected by good sense, Lord Tenterden 
contrived to keep his court in most admira- 
ble order. The most arrogant spirits sank 
habitually under his steady and grave re- 
buke. As a judge between private in- 
dividuals, he was ever upright and dis- 
passionate. 

When the late Lord Gifford was raised 
toa peerage in Jan. 1824, it was generally 
understood that the same dignity was 
also offered to Sir Charles Abbott, but 
declined. It was afterwards conferred 
by patent dated April 25, 1827. 

Lord Tenterden married July 13, 1795, 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Lagier 
Lamotte, esq. of Basildon, Berks, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters : 
1. the Right Hon. John-Henry now 
Lord Tenterden, a Barrister-at-law, Mar- 
shal and Associate to the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench; born in 1796, and un- 
married; 2.the Hon. Mary; 3. the Hon. 
Catherine-Alice; 4. the Hon. Charles 
Abbott, a Lieut. in the 14th light dra- 
goons. Lady Tenterden has not long sur- 
vived her husband; she died in Russell- 
square, on the 19th of Dec., of effusion on 
the brain, the effect of long previous ill- 
ness, but accelerated by her loss. 

Lord Tenterden had been for some 
time seriously indisposed, and during his 
last sittings in court must have been se- 
verely inconvenienced by the fatigue of 
the tedious trial of the mayor of Bristol, 
when he was frequently observed to lean 
back in his seat, apparently in an ex- 
hausted state. He was unable to leave 
his house after he returned home on Fri- 
day Oct. 25. On Saturday Nov. 3, an 
unfavourable change took place, and his 
lordship continued to get worse until 
twenty minutes before nine o'clock on 
the following morning, when he expired. 
He continued in possession of his facul- 
ties till the last moment, and died appa- 
rently without the slightest pain. The 
resolution with which he had contended 
against his severe illness, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, astonished his friends 
who had opportunities of seeing how much 
he suffered. Frequently have his family, 
when he has risen from bed in so weak a 
state as to be hardly able to walk across 
the room, entreated him to remain at 
home instead of going to the court, which, 
from its construction, was calculated to 
make even the healthy suffer. His an- 
swer, however, invariably was, that he had 
public duties to perform, and whilst it 
pleased God to continue to him the per- 
fect possession of his mental faculties, he 
was bound to bear up against his physical 
ills. Ten days betore he died he was 
told that to persevere longer would be 
madness, and that temporary rest would 
restore him to comparative health. “I 
know better,” said he; ‘ my days are 
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numbered, but I will perform my duty to 
the last.” 

The funeral of Lord Tenterden took 
place on the 10th of Nov., when his re- 
mains were deposited ina vault under the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital, of 
which institution his Lordship was a Vice- 
President. The funeral was private, being 
attended only by the two sons of the 
deceased, and the officers of the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

The following is an abstract of his 
Lordship’s will, which is in his own 
hand-writing, and was proved on the 21st 
November, when his personal property ’ 
was sworn under 120,0002.:—“I desire 
that I may be buried in the parish where- 
in I shall happen to die, unless I shall 
die in London, and in that case at the 
Foundling; my funeral to be conducted 
in the least ostentatious and most 
frugal manner possible, and not to be at- 
tended by any carriages except my own, 
and asuitable number of mourning coaches. 
To my dear Lady Tenterden, for her im- 
mediate use, the sum of 250/.; to each of 
my dear daughters and my son Charles 
the sum of 100/.; and to Lady T. all 
wine and other liquors at my house at 
Hendon. For the maintenance of my 
dear wife, in addition to her own fortune, 
the sum of 30,0007. 3 per cent. half re- 
duced and half consols, to be held upon 
trust to pay the dividends to her; and 
after her decease 2,000/. stock to be 
transferred to each of my daughters, the 
remainder to go as part of my personal 
estate. My wife may occupy during her 
life my house at Hendon, with the build- 
ings, garden, and land, in Hendon and 
Finchley, and the furniture, &c. To 
each of my daughters, Mary and Cathe- 
rine-Alice, the sum of 8,0002 3 per cent. 
half reduced and half consols; and to 
my son Charles the sum of 10,0002 3 
percents. Tothe Hospital for the Main- 
tenance and Education of Exposed and 
Deserted young Children the sum of 501. 
sterling. To my upper gardener, and 
also to my farming man Taylor and to his 
wife, and to each of my domestic ser- 
vants, male and female, one good suit of 
mourning and the sum of 5/.; to each 
labourer in the garden and farm one plain 
suit of mourning ; and to my servant Ed- 
ward Kettle the further sum of 502; to 
my faithful clerk Mr. Waters, and to Mr. 
Keaven, the sum of 20/. each. The sum of 
1,0002. 3 per cent. reduced upon trust, to 
pay the dividends during life to Mrs. 
Mary Coombes, for many years the ser- 
vant and attendant of my dear Lady Ten- 
terden. For purchasing promotion in the 
army for my dear son Charles, now Lieut. 
in 14th Dragoons, the sum of 4,0002 
sterling, to be invested in one of the 3 
per cent. government stocks, or other 
good security, upon trust, to procure for 
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him commissions from time totime; and 
in the meanwhile to pay to him one 
moiety of the dividends, and to re-invest 
the remaining moiety as an accumulating 
fund; in case he shall retire upon halt- 
pay, or wholly quit the army, to be wholly 
paid to him during his life; and at his 
decease, to sink into the residue of my 
personal estate. To my nephew Mr. 
Jobn Abbott the sum of 20/. for mourn- 
ing; and all the residue to my son John 
Henry, his heirs and assigns.” 

Shortly before his death, Lord Tenter- 
den presented the Free Grammar School 
of Canterbury, where his education so 
auspiciously commenced, with two annual 
prizes; one for the best English essay, 
and the other for the best Latin verse, 
in addition to a contribution every year 
of 5i. to the School Feast Society.— 
The following anecdote is related in re- 
ference to this benefaction. When his 
Lordship was at Oxford, he tried for the 
prize for Latin verse in 1783, when his 
competitor was the amiable, respected, 
and talented poet, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
then a scholar at Trinity, to whom the 
prize was awarded (the subject, Calpe 
Obsessa). A short time ago, being no 
less a period than forty years after the 
above occurrence, Lord Tenterden met 
Mr. Bowles at Salisbury, for the first 
time after the awarding cf the prize; and 
his Lordship, on hearing the name of Mr. 
Bowles mentioned, immediately adverted 
to the literary contest in which he had 
been the vanquished party so long before. 
It is not at all improbable that this unex- 
pectedly awakened reminiscence respect- 
ing Latin verses, suggested to his Lord- 
ship the institution of a prize for this 
species of exercise. 

Lord Tenterden was not merely a law- 
yer; he was one of the best classical and 
mathematical scholars of the age, and up 
to the last days of his existence was con- 
stantly occupied in mastering every kind 
of knowledge, both popular and scientific. 
Still, upon the whole, his powers of mind, 
though considerable, were not of the high- 
est order; they were more discrimina- 
tive than creative. His unequalled dili- 
gence, his vast learning, perfect good tem- 
per, and unspotted integrity, universally 
acknowiedged—these constitute the high- 
est praise that can be offered to a judge— 
and Lord Tenterden’s blameless and un- 
blamed private life, and his habitual piety, 
go far towards making the nearest ap- 
proach to a perfect character of which our 
nature is capable. 

There is a quarto, portrait of Lord 
Tenterden, taken by W. Owen, in 1819 
and engraved in mezzotinto by S. W. 
iieynolds; another by C. Penny, engraved 
by 1. Mever. 
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A cast fora bust was taken from his 
countenance after death. 

Hon. ArcuipaLp Stuart. 

Oct. 30. At Blandford, Dorsetshire, 
in his 62d year, the Hon. Archibald 
Stuart, the only (and twin) brother of the 
Earl of Moray. 

Mr. Stuart was born at Edinburgh 
Feb. 2, 1771, the younger son of Francis 
ninth Earl of Moray, by the Hon. Jane 
Gray, eldest daughter of John 12th Lord 
Gray. He was appointed to a cornetcy 
in the 2d dragoon guards, Aug. 4, 1790; 
and was afterwards Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Dorsetshire militia. 

He married March 17, 1793, Corne- 
lia, young.dau. of Edmund Morton Pley- 
dell, esq. of Milborne St. Andrew, co. 
Dorset; and by that lady, who died 
March 1, 1830, had issue six sons, Fran- 
cis- Archibald, John-Morton, James Wil- 
liam, Edward-Luttrell, Douglas-Wynne, 
and George- Gray. 





Rr. Hon. Ricuarp Ryper. 

Sept. 18. At his seat, Westbrook Hay, 
Herts, aged 66, the Hon. Richard Ryder, 
M.A. Registrar of the Consistory Court, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn; brother 
to the Earl of Harrowby and the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

He was the second son of Nathaniel the 
Ist Lord Harrowby, by Elizabeth, dau. 
and coheiress of the Right Rev. Rich- 
ard Terrick, Bishop of London; and re- 
ceived his Christian name in reference to 
the eminent Prelate his grandfather. He 
was educated at Harrow; and, as well as 
both his brothers, was a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he was 
created M.A. in 1787. He then adopted 
the profession to which his family owed 
its first elevation, in the person of his 
grandfather Sir Dudley Ryder, who was 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He first entered Parliament on a vacancy 
in 1795as the joint representative with his 
brother of the borough of Tiverton; for 
which he sat in the eight following Par- 
liaments until the dissolution of 1831. 
He supported the administration of Mr. 
Pitt, and was occasionally an useful 
speaker in defence of the measures of the 
government. In July 1804 he was ap- 
pointed one of the Justices for the Coun- 
ties of Cardigan, Pembroke, and Carmar- 
then. On the 15th of Sept. 1807, he 
was appointed one of the Lords of the 
Treasury; but resigned two months after. 
On the Ist of Noy. 1809, Mr. Ryder was 
appointed to the important situation of 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; which he held until June 1812, 
when he was succeeded by Lord Sid- 
mouth. 
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Mr. Ryder married Aug. 1, 1799, 
Frederica, daughter of Sir John Skynner, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; she died 
Aug. 8, 1821, leaving an only surviving 
daughter, Susan, born in 1806. 





Josern Foster Baruam, Ese. AND 
Lapy Caro.tne BarHamM. 


Sept. 28. At the house of his sister, 
Mrs. Livius, near Bedford, after an ill- 
ness of only two days, aged 72, Joseph 
Foster Barham, Esq. of Treewm, in the 
county of Pembroke, and Stockbridge 
Hall, Hampshire; brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Thanet. 

We are no further acquainted with Mr. 
Barham’s genealogy than that he inhe- 
rited his Pembrokeshire estates from his 
maternal ancestors the Vaughans, a fa- 
mily seated at that place from the reign 
of Henry VII. 

After the general election of 1790, he 
petitioned, with George Porter, Esq. (the 
late Baron de Hochepied), against the 
return of John Scott and John Cator, 
Esq. for the borough of Stockbridge ; 
the petition was renewed in the second 
and third sessions, and on the 23d of Feb. 
1793, the committee reported that the 
Petitioners were duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned, and that Mr. Scott 
had been guilty of bribery. Mr. Barham 
and Mr. Porter were re-elected together 
for Stockbridge to several subsequent 
Parliaments. On the 3d of April, 1799, 
Mr. Barham retired for a time by accept- 
ing the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds; but he returned to his post 
at the next general election in 1802, and 
was re-chosen in 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, 
and 1820. 

Mr. Barham was always an active 
member of the legislature, and an acute 
and powerful speaker. He was a steady 
adherent. of Mr. Fox and Lord Grey; 
and, though a West India proprietor him- 
self, he fought side by side with Mr. Wil- 
berforce in the great question of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and rendered that 
cause most efficient support. He retired 
from the House in 1823; . but took an 
active part in the county contest for West- 
morland in 1826; and during his stay at 
Appleby Castle he gained the respect and 
esteem of many friends. 

Mr. Barham married July 26, 1792, 
Lady Caroline Tufton, younger daughter 
of Sackville eighth Earl of Thanet, by 
Mary, daughter of Lord John Sackville, 
and sister to John-Frederick third Duke 
of Dorset. By this lady he had three 
sons and two daughters, the eldest of 
whom, John Barham, Esq. has recently 
been an unsuccessful candidate for West- 
morland. 


The death of Lady Caroline Barham, 
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occurred within five weeks of that of her 
husband, on Saturday the 3d of Novem- 
ber, in consequence of being run over in 
the street on the evening of the Wednes- 
day preceding. Her Ladyship was cross- 
ing Margaret-street, between Prince’s- 
street and Cavendish-square, a little past 
five o’clock, when a cab, with only a boy 
in it, drove furiously round the corner, 
and one of the shafts coming against her 
before she could get out of the way, 
knocked her to the ground with great 
violence. Her Ladyship was conveyed 
in a state of insensibility to the banKing- 
house of Sir Claude Scott, and afterwards 
in a coach to her own house in Queen 
Anne-street, where death ensued. Upon 
a post mortem examination, five ribs ap- 
peared to have been broken and the lungs 
to have been dreadfully lacerated ; there 
was also a great extravasation of blood; 
which injuries were the cause of death. 
An arm was also broken. The coroner’s 
inquest returned this verdict, “ Manslaugh- 
ter against Henry Bartholomew, and a deo- 
dand of 502 on the cab and horse, and the 
jury have levied this fine to mark their 
sense of the great impropriety of inex- 
perienced boys being entrusted with the 
management of a horse, and endangering 
the lives of the public.” The age of the 
boy is only sixteen: he has been since 
tried and acquitted. Her Ladyship was 
generally regarded as one of the leaders 
of the beau monde, and her house in Queen 
Anne-street was every season the scene 
of a brilliant succession of entertain- 
ments. Her Ladyship’s remains were re- 
moved for interment to the family vault 
of the Earls of Thanet at Rainham, in 
Kent, followed by tbe carriages of her 
Ladyship, Mr. Barham, the Earl of Tha- 
net, Lady Elizabeth Tufton, the Dukes 
of Dorset and St. Alban’s, Lords Holland 
and Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, &c. 

R. Sirs, Esq. F.R.S. ann S.A. 

Sept. 27. At St. Anne’s Hill, Wands. 
worth, aged 85, Robert Smith, esq. Fel- 
low of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, in whose proceedings he touk a 
personal and particular interest, and for- 
merly for many years Solicitor to the 
Board of Ordnance. In that office he 
was, in the year 1812, succeeded by his 
eldest son James Smith, esq. the present 
Solicitor of that Board. 

This gentleman was born at Bridge- 
water in Somersetshire, Nov. 22, 1747, 
O.S. His father, Samuel Smith, held 
an office in the Custom-house of that 
town. Every anecdote of times long 
past, however trifling the subject, be- 
comes a matter of curiosity. Mr. Smith 
used to relate that in the year 1754, be- 
ing then seven years of age, he made a 
tour to Bath from Bridgewater, on a 
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pony, habited.in a scarlet coat, boots, and 
a flaxen wigs his father accompanied him 
on horseback, with his mother on a pil- 
lion behind him, dressed in a ‘‘ joseph.” 
In 1765 Mr. Smith quitted his native 
town to settle in London. The stage 
coach which conveyed him from Bath to 
the metropolis, was two days on the 
road. This circumstance, offering as it 
does. a’ strong contrast to the present 
mode of flying along the king’s highway, 
will remind the reader of Roderick Ran- 
dom, who at a period about twenty years 
previous, travelled by the same con- 
veyance, sleeping also one night on the 
road. Shortly after his arrival in Lon- 
don, Mr. Smith was articled to Mr. 
Popham, a respectable Solicitor in New 
Inn, with whom he. served his clerkship. 
About the year 1760 he was in the habit 
of attending the debating Society in 
Butcher-row, Temple Bar, mentioned 
occasionally in the Connoisseur and other 
periodicals of that day. In the following 
year he visited France, and at Compiegne 
saw Louis the Fifteenth in superannuated 
dalliance with the celebrated Madame du 
Barri, whose Memoirs, recently publish- 
ed, may be cited as a model of amusing 
autobiography. As an indispensable re- 
quisite for visiting public places in Paris, 
Mr. Smith provided himself with a suit 
of crimson silk, a chapeau bras, a hair 
bag, and a sword. He described the 
lately dethroned monarch of France, then 
the Count d’ Artois, as handsome, lively, 
and laughing. Mr. Smith followed the 
chace at the royal hunt, where he over- 
heard the ancient monarch humming and 
whistling several hunting tunes. 

Mr. Robert Smith was a not unfre- 
quent contributor to our periodical. An 
interesting paper was sent by him to us, 
and published in April 1792. tracing the 
relationship of a Miss Middleton to Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, with the humane view 
of obtaining for her some provision from 
the New River Company; and it was 
the first of a long series of articles on the 
history of that family from a variety of 
correspondents. 

In the year 1773, Mr. Smith married 
Mary, daughter of James Bogle French, 
esq. a respectable and wealthy London 
merchant. She was an exemplary wife 
and mother, and a truly good Christian. 
He had the misfortune to lose her in the 
year 1804. Our Obituary of November 
in that year, recorded her death and cha- 
racter. ‘The issue of this marriage were 
three sons and five daughters, all now 
living. Two of the sons, James and 
Horace, in the year 1812, published the 
Rejected Addresses, a well-timed and 
popular publication; and the latter has 
more recently produced some excellent 
novels. Mr. Robert Smith’s second wife, 
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whom he also survived, was the widow 
of Henry Poole, esq. of Woodford. 

The subject of this brief memoir would 
occasionally quote a startling axiom of 
some writer whose name does not occur 
to us; viz. “ If a man is not healthy at 
twenty, strong at thirty, wise at forty, 
and prosperous at fifty, he will never be 
healthy, strong, wise, or prosperous.” 
Mr. Smith, in his own florid, handsome 
person, in his animal spirits, and by his 
popular manners in a highly respectable 
circle of society, his integrity and talents, 
offered an apt and flattering illustration 
of that position; retaining, until a few 
weeks of his departure from this world, a 
“ corpus sanum,” and a “ mens sana,” to 
the last. 





Miss Anna Marta Porter. 

June 21. Of this lamented lady, whose 
decease is briefly recorded in p. 183, we 
are now enabled to offer a more graphic 
sketch, from the pen of an old friend of 
her family—a friend of five-and-thirty 
years. 

Of an old and respected stock of the 
country, on the paternal and also on the 
maternal side, Anna Maria Porter was a 
native of England. By her father (who 
died in the prime of life, in the service of 
his country, when his children were very 
young) she sprang from a race of brave 
and talented ancestors; amongst whom 
are numbered Sir William Porter, of the 
Field of Agincourt; Endymion Porter, 
of classic and loyal memory; the Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Charles Porter, who 
transplanted her father’s branch of the 
tree to Ireland; and another who, ad- 
hering to the cause of James Stuart, fol- 
lowed that monarch’s ruined fortunes to 
the Continent, afterwards settled at 
Bruges, and ultimately became the foun- 
der of an opulent and highly influential 
house. On her mother’s side, she count- 
ed the old Anglo-Saxon Barons of Blen- 
kinsopp and Hilton, and the learned 
Adamsons, farther north, amongst her 
forefathers. As one of the modern off- 
sets derived from these venerable proge- 
nitors, Mrs. Porter, with a warm-hearted 
reverence of intellectual and moral worth, 
was delighted to mention the name of 
John Tweddell, the celebrated traveller of 
Greece, now entombed in the Temple of 
Theseus, at Athens—a shrine visited by 
every British foot which has since trodden 
that land! In accounting this child of 
genius as one of her kindred, she was ac- 
customed to speak of him with a pride 
which no birth, no pedigree, no connexion 
with mere rank and station, could ever 
have excited in her truly dignified mind. 

From the time of her widowhood, 
which occurred when her youngest child, 
Anna Maria, was only a few months old, 
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this exemplary woman dedicated herself 
entirely to the comfort and education of 
her children; and, from the slender cir- 
cumstances in which the widows of mili- 
tary men (generally lightly - portioned 
younger brothers) are left, she, from pru- 
dence no less than from inclination, 
sought a retired life. Hence, no dissi- 
pating habits were allowed to obtrude, to 
check the developement of natural talent 
in her offspring. Hers was the happiness 
to perceive that all her children gave early 
sroofs of mental superiority ; but it was 
in Anna Maria, the youngest, that the 
germ of genius was first apparent. At 
the early age of four years, she was sent, 
with her sister (Jane) and her brother 
(the present Sir Robert Ker Porter) to a 
then celebrated day-school in Edinburgh, 
kept by Mr. George Fulton, well known 
as the compiler of several excellent Dic- 
tionaries. There she soon became the 
idol of her master; for, when only five 
years old, she read Shakspeare with a 
firmness of voice, and a precision of em- 
phasis, which could not be excelled by 
apy pupil in the school, although some of 
them were rather far advanced in their 
teens. One young lady of sixteen, who 
happened to be in the same class with 
the little prodigy, was seen to shed tears, 
when, at a customary public examination 
of the scholars, by certain high autho- 
rities in Edinburgh, the child, Anna 
Maria, was directed to pass on before her, 
with the title of Duz, or head of the class. 

While at Edinburgh, this precocious 
child—still a mere child in simplicity of 
manners and infantine feelings—became 
acquainted with the wonder of our times, 
Sir Walter Scott. But he was then, 
himself, full of gay-hearted, thoughtless 
youth ; and, though the well-spring of his 
after fame might, doubtlessly, even then, 
have been descried by a discerning eye, 
bubbling in many a bright sparkle on the 
surface of his intelligent mind, still, if so, 
the “ seer did not speak,” and the future 
great Bard of Scotland was, with the like 
unconsciousness of his high destiny, dis- 
posed to be the soul of innocent mirth 
wherever he moved—a merry sprite ! with 
“a wee bit” of mischief in his practical 
jokes now and then; fancies which could 
well, when his bright star gained its as- 
cendant, give birth to such odd folk as 
Gilpin Horner, Flibbertigibbet, &c. And 
sometimes little Anna Maria, when, with 
her surviving parent she used to visit 
Walter’s mother in St. George’s-square, 
has fled shrieking away from his spread 
hands, following to clutch her tiny ankles: 
fled, shall we say?—a future laurelled 
Daphne from a iuture radiant Apollo! 
But, in those light-hearted days of child- 
hood and of youth, neither he nor she 
thought of either “ nymphs or bays!” all 
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in her head was, how to escape a stalwart 
lift over the shoulder of the future mighty 
magician, whose voice and spell have 
since surrounded him with a world’s 
wonder and admiration. 

From Scotland, Miss Anna Maria 
Porter —still, still quite a child—accom- 
panied her mother into England, her pa- 
rental country. There, residing for a 
few years in one of the northern counties, 
in the near neighbourhood of a venerable 
Bishop now no more, the two young sis- 
ters and their brother daily formed a 
pretty group in the episcopal library, to 
which they had free access whenever they 
pleased: the boy, the embryo artist and 
traveller, drawing from missals and other 
illuminated books ; the girls, as diligently 
reading some of the excellent works tazs 
found there —especially the old Caro- 
nicles, of which they were exceedingly 
fond, and some even in the black letter. 
There, the writer of this has heard them 
say, they first became acquainted with 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen.” - In comme- 
moration of the interesting little trio, the 
late Mr. Northcote, R.A. (one of the 
family’s ancient andlong-esteemed friends, 
who died last year at the venerable age 
of eighty-six, see our vol. cl. pt. ii. p. 
102) has left a slight but beautiful sketch 
of three cherubic children, in a Gothie 
sort of chamber, so employed. 

Thus were their early tastes formed— 
thus was the native bent of their several 
talents strongly impelled into the chan- 
nels which they so eminently occupied in 
later life. 

In pursuance of her judicious but un- 
ostentatious plan, Mrs, Porter brought 
her family to London; and, though not 
hidden there, “in the windings of a 
woody vale,” she, even in the midst of a 
crowded city, “lived far retired” from 
“the busy aunts of man.” 

Here, again, her young people found a 
school for study, in books, and also from 
discourse. Mrs. Porter drew around her 
a small circle of amiable and accomplish- 
ed friends; and, as her children’s talents 
gradually unfolded themselves, that circle 
widened : it widened, but did not lose its 
character; for her simple style of living 
held out no attractions for those who 
might seek for other entertainment than 
the pleasure of mind meeting mind, and 
the reciprocal feelings of a corresponding 
esteem. The writer of this has shared in 
the enjoyments of these circles ; and well 
does he remember the smiling countenance 
—the fine, animated, delighted eyes, of 
Mrs. Porter (for she had been a very 
handsome woman), when she conversed 
with her friends, and saw how completely 
« the feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
filled the hippy hearts of her children. 
Both the sisters have repeatedly express- 
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ed in conversation, and in prefaces to 
their different literary werks, that, from 
the eminently endowed persons amongst’ 
whom they then moved, they derived their 
models for the characters which they af- 
terwards took so much pleasure in draw- 
ing for their heroes and heroines. But, 
if we find — and, of a sad, humbling truth, 
we do in too many instances find !—that 
the colour is a little too celestial for any 
mortal portrait, we are bound to recollect 
that the spirit of genius is that part in the 
human soul which still bears some bright 
trace of the pure “ image in which man 
was originally formed ;” that we ought to 
admire and respect the example yet given 
to us, rather than quarrel with such a 
monument of what man once was, and 
to which the religion of our divine revela- 
tion, if appreciated as it ought to be, will 
again restore him in an endless existence. 

From her earliest childhood, Anna 
Maria evinced a lively enjoyment in the 
beauties of the country: grassy walks, 
shady lanes, and rippling streamlets, were 
her delight ; indeed, every rural or ro- 
mantic feature in sweet nature, found a 
responsive admiration in her young heart. 
She loved to stand by the hedges, listen- 
ing to the twitter of the birds; and when 
the lark was singing in the sky above her 
head, or the nightingale in trees by the 
lane-side, her extacy was always power- 
less to express itself in words, but her 
gentle and benevolent face was ever elo- 
quent of the enjoyment within. These 
emotions were the springs of poetry ; and 
early she spoke in numbers: at seven 
years old she penned—in imitation of 
printing, for she could not then write— 
half-a-dozen stanzas on her mother’s birth- 
day, the earliest she ever attempted. Sa- 
cred was the subject; and, to a mother, 
lovely were the first-fruits from a child’s 
infant mind! But, such parents are bless- 
ed with such children; ‘* As ye sow, ye 
shall reap.” 

Anna Maria, with the usual affinity of 
poetical genius, had a fine taste for music. 
She sang sweetly, until delicacy of health 
would not permit her to indulge in the 
exercise; and, until the same cause de- 
nied her cheerful mind the pleasing and 
social minglings of the ‘ winter’s family 
dancing,”—the blameless, frequent amuse- 
ment of a country neighbourhood—her 
graceful and elegant person (light and airy, 
and graceful and elegant, it was to the 
last!) was always courted to be a partner 
init. But, when health failed, her natu- 
ral gladsomeness of mind, rejoicing in all 
that gave happiness te others, and her 
peculiarly endearing manners to those 
whom she esteemed, wrought her so into 
the hearts of all who came into that circle, 
that both sexes admired and loved her 
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with equal warmth and sincerity. Such» 
indeed, was the genuine modesty of her 
character—ever seeking to put forward 
the finest qualities of those around her— 
that she never excited the envy of any 
one. Her wit was lively, playful, and 
even brilliant; but its air was bland, 
lovely, and innocuous as the lightning on 
a summer’s eve, when the roar of the 
thunder is unheard. 

Her admiration of the fine arts was 
general; but she herself practised model- 
ling. Such was her skill in this depart- 
ment—such the delight with which she 
devoted herself to the attractive pursuit 
—that, finding it likely to divert her at- 
tention from studies which she considered 
it her duty to cultivate, she, by an act of 
no slight self-denial, abandoned the art. 

From similar motives, she relinquished 
drawing; in which, as an eminent artist 
observed, she would unquestionably have 
excelled, iad her talents been allowed to 
follow the current into which they had 
been led. 

In these proofs of corresponding ge- 
nius, a physiognomist might have traced 
the marks of kindred minds; for, when 
Anna Maria was scarcely more than a 
child, her features were thought to resem- 
ble those of Sir ‘Joshua Reynolds; and, 
to render the portrait complete, the friend 
who discovered the likeness, used to be 
fond of placing a pair of spectacles on 
her nose. When a few years more ad- 
vanced in life, persons who had known 
Angelica Kauffmann in her youth, found 
in Anna Maria Porter a similar resem- 
blance to that celebrated woman. 

But, as has been shown, books, books 
were the absorbing subjects of Anna Ma- 
ria’s mind: they gave her the history of 
her fellow creatures in every possible 
situation of life; they reflected the charms 
of nature in a thousand captivating lights ; 
and, by the delightful sympathy which 
they constantly awakened, they kept in 
the most enchanting exercise all her best 
affections, all her sweetest tastes. Her 
own heart was naturally attuned to the 
kindest sensibilities; and, as a child, her 
pity for every thing that suffered was so 
intense, that she has been known to fall 
into an absolute convulsive fit of agony, 
on seeing a hard-hearted servant, despite 
of her entreaties to the contrary, persist 
in pulling the wings off flies, and then 
crushing the poor tortured insects under 
his feet. This genuine anguish at the 
sight, or even at the thought of any 
cruelty perpetrated on a dumb, helpless 
creature, induced her, some years since, 
to write a little volume (without her 
name to it, though published by her ac- 
customed booksellers, Longman and Co.) 
called “ Tales of Pity.” It was designed 
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for youth, and to teach them, from ear- 
liest infancy, the feeling and the duty of 
compassion, 

From a similar impulse,—from her love 
of children, and her desire to train their 
innocent minds early in the way they 
should go, she was always fond of draw- 
ing them around her; telling them inte- 
resting little stories,—either from recol- 
lection, or from the invention of the mo- 
ment; to instil the gentle amenities into 
their bosoms, with lessons of filial duty 
also, and the fraternal affections towards 
each other. ‘The Babes in the Wood,” 
and faithful Robin Red-breast spreading 
a leafy shroud over them, we have often 
seen to be a tearful subject with both 
narrator and listeners. Her frequently- 
sought recitation of “ Little Red-Riding 
Hood” has elicited a similar tribute from 
her young audience ; while with awe min- 
gling with their pity for the poor little 
girl’s terrible fate, they were taught its 
warning voice against disobedience to pa- 
rents and affectionate elders. 

In the latter respect, their kind mo- 
nitress’s own conduct was an ever-watch- 
ful example of reverence and attention ; 
for, to old persons of every station in life, 
whether amongst her equals or amongst 
the poor, she was constantly manifesting 
care of their bodily comforts, and, to the 
utmost of her power, of their religious 
comforts also. 

Perhaps there is not a book that Anna 
Maria Porter ever wrote, whether a- 
mongst those of her earliest girlish years, 
—(which, because of their inexperienced 
representations of life, she long ago wish- 
ed to be forgotten, and therefore never 
named)—or those of her riper judgment, 
in which she has not shown her anxiety 
for inculcating these her own inherent 
principles of pity for suffering of every 
kind, and of veneration for the sacred 
character of the aged. 

In this slight memoir,—brief from the 
mode of its publication,—it would be a 
labour of supererogation to dilate upon, 
or even to mention in catalogue, the nu- 
merous interesting and instructive works 
to which, in her latter years, this amiable 
and gifted writer would allow the respon- 
sibility of her name. The first of these 
was “ The Hungarian Brothers.” She 
had a particular delight in pourtraying 
the domestic affections, with their reci- 
procal duties; and, as one instance of the 
interesting use she made of living models, 
it has been said by those who have long 
shared her intimacy, that the character of 
Rupert, the hero of her novel called 
“The Village of Mariendorpt,” was 
drawn from an eminent example of filial 
piety in one of her own family. 

ere we to select a picture of herself, 
Gent. Maa. Decemler, 1832. 
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as a daughter, a ‘sister, a friend, and a 
most attached and attaching woman, full 
of a pyre heart’s genuine happiness, and 
dispensing cheerfulness around — that 
cheerfulness which only the habitual joy- 
ousness of such a heart can create and dif- 
fuse, like a wholesome vivifying atmos- 
phere,—we should say, look for it in her 
character of Ellisef, in her truly beauti- 
ful tale of “The Recluse of Norway.” 
Her mind, far from egotism of any sort, 
was the last in the world to think of her- 
self, when she designed and so sweetly 
pourtrayed that character; but, as she 
wrote from that mind her young heroine, 
naturally and insensibly to the writer, 
took the impress of what would have 
been her own thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, had she in her youth been placed in 
similar circumstances. The remark re- 
specting the likeness of Ellisef to her- 
self has been made by several persons to 
whom she was best known. Of this pro- 
duction, too, it has been justly observed, 
that it is “one of the few novels which 
may be repeatedly read, and never with- 
out fresh advantage; as resembling in 
its order of merit the beautiful master- 
piece of Fenelon, it is impossible to rise 
from its perusal without feeling ourselves 
both wiser and better.” 

Perhaps the most touching, the most 
intensely interesting of her works, is 
«“ Don Sebastian.” “« In the story,” ob- 
serves a contemporary critic, “there ap- 
pears to be only one fault—the necessity 
of a melancholy catastrophe. A catas- 
trophe so melancholy as that of Don Se- 
bastian, induces—painfully induces—the 
reflection, that howsoever great, and toil- 
some, and laudable our exertions,—how- 
soever distinguished by honours, or dig- 
nified by virtues,—to one ‘complexion we 
must come at last.’ The impression left 
upon the mind of the reader would have 
been less mournful, could poor Sebas- 
tian have been accompanied to the last 
through his earthly pilgrimage, by his be- 
loved Kara Aziek,”—that beau idéal of all 
that is gentle and lovely, and great and 
elevated, in the mind and heart of wo- 
man,—* could she have received his last 
sigh, and have moistened with her tears 
the forsaken tabernacle of that tried, that 
purified, that exalted spirit. The gene- 
rous, the tender, the affectionate heart of 
the writer displays itself throughout.” 
So also does her kindly and just appre- 
ciation of the merit of the canine race.— 
*s Her Barémel—the interesting Barémel 
—was evidently suggested by the dog of 
Ulysses; and were it not treason against 
the divine majesty of Homer to breathe 
such a sentiment, we would say, with 
heightened effect.” 

In all her writings —though in none of 
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them is it more apparent than in “ The 
Fast of St. Magdalen,”—Anna Maria 
Porter evinced the finest dramatic tact. 
Her fables, characters, incidents, situa- 
tions, even her scenery, are dramatic. 

Her last work was “ The Barony ;”.a 
book of deep interest in its story, and of 
a yet deeper interest to the reader now, 
since it may be regarded as a truly de- 
vout profession of her faith,—as a moral 
and a religious being, accountable to her 
God for the use of the talent with which 
he had intrusted her. 

Her valuable life was drawn to its close 
at Bristol, in the fair promising month of 
June, in this, however, fatal year of sick- 
ness every where. She and her sister 
(having lost their excellent mother by 
the epidemic of the preceding summer) 
left their usual residence at Esher in 
Surrey, early in the spring, for change of 
air; Anna Maria’s health, which had 
been long delicate, having been weakened 
by'their late bereavement. In the course 
of their excursion, they proceeded to 
Bristol, where their eldest brother, Dr. 
Porter, an eminent physician, has long 
been settled. Not only cholera, but fe- 
vers, were in all parts ready to seize the 
invalid; and at Bristol it was the will of 
Heaven that this lamented lady should 
become the victim of one of the prevail- 
ing fevers. After much suffering, which 
she bore with an exemplary patience, she 
resigned her gentle spirit to Him who 
gave it. Her honoured remains repose 
in the burial-place of her brother Dr. 
Porter, in St. Paul’s Church, Bristol. 

We close our melancholy task, by sub- 
joining an exquisite poetical tribute to the 
memory of the deceased—an emanation 
of kindred genius—from the pen of a 
lady, being one of the brightest ornaments 
of the world of letters.* 

“Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam! soon 
hast thou set on our hills! The steps of thy de- 


parture were stately, like the moon on the blue 
trembling wave.”—Ossian. 

Lo! she is there—in the deep forest shade, 
Where, in the hush of winds, the nightingale 
Sings to the moon—where the lone streamlet’s 

voice, 
The young bird’s twitter, seems a hymn of praise 
‘To Him, the One Eternal !—she is there, 
In ail the freshness of her sinless spirit, 
Yielding to God the first fruits of her heart, 
And pouring forth, while gazing on his works, 
The warm yet simple prayer of infancy ! 

Lo! she is there—within that Gothic chamber, 
One of a cherub gioup—the book unsealed— 
The well-spring opened ;—they are drinking deep 
Of knowledge and of beauty! old Romance, 


« «LL, S. S.” formerly “ Laura So- 
PHIA TEMPLE,” only surviving daughter 
of Lieutenant Colonel Richard Temple, 
and known as the deservedly admired au- 
thor of “ The Siege of Zaragoza,” “Childe 
Harold’s Last Pilgrimage,” “ Lyric and 
other Poems,” &c. 
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And fairy spells are round them. Her young eye 
Instinct with rapture, hai!s the witching vision} 
Aud straight transmits its glories to her mind, © 
As p:ecious store seed for the future hour, 

Lo! she is there—on the green hill of youth, 
With loveliness around her! Her light step, 
Swift as a winged spirit, threads the danee, 

As dia the foot of fair Euphrosyne! 

But her home is not there—her spirit's home 

Is in a brighter land, where Poesy, 

Amidst the sileace of her holy cell, 

Hears the last echo of those angel songs 

Once breath’d in Paradise ; and catching up 

That dying echo, pours the descant forth 

To a delighted world Away—away— 

She is away,—to where doth proudly dwell 

High genius,—He who sweeps the golden lyre 

With strong o’ermastering hand, while pausing 
Time, 

With rapt ear listening to the dulcet strains 

Of wisdom and of virtue, deeply swears, 

By his own mighty wing, that o’er such craft 

He hath no power ;—that o’er its memory 

The waters of oblivion shall not roll! 

Lo! she is there—in womanhood’s ripe noon, 
Amidst a blaze of fame! But she hath turned 
From a world’s homage, to a purer path, 

Where, clothed in graces of humility, 

She stands beside the bed of painand want— 
Of sin and sorrow—ministering peace; 
Breathing in accents such as seraphs breathe, 
Tidings of hope to cheer the dying pillow! 

Where is she now ’—The everlasting Voice 
Hath spoken—and His joyful Angel comes 
To summon from this gross and grovelling earth, 
The gentle spirit of that gifted one! 

Is it the arm of Death that wraps her round? 
Oh, it seems more a tyiumph than a death ! 

For mild Religion, bending o’er her child, 

Lulls her to rest with a maternal whisper, 

As in a cradle, lulls the parting soul, 

And virtue’s transit shows like childhood’s sleep. 

Where is she now?—Her chaste and hallowed 

relics 
Sleep in the narrow house—her memory lives— 
Will live in future days ;—her magic voice, 
Even from the tomb, shall speak, to teach, and 
charm 
The youthful heart into the path of virtue. 

Rest thee in peace, within thy honoured grave, 

Tbou human flower, whose leaves, untimely wi- 
thered, 

Yet shed their perfume to delight the sense ! 

Rest thee—oh, rest thee!—till the night be past,— 

Then, trom thy mortal sleep arise! arise! 


L. 8.8. 





Mr. Joun Parkes. 

Nov. 15. At Shrewsbury, in his 29th 
year, Mr. John Parkes, youngest son of 
our old correspondent Mr. David Parkes. 
He was much attached to the fine arts ; 
and his method of teaching drawing 
evinced great knowledge in the art. Find- 
ing in his practice the great want of his 
pupils in a general outline of perspective, 
he drew up a system most simple in prin- 
ciple, and easy of attainment; this he 
delivered in lectures to his pupils, which 
had the desired effect of leading them on 
gradually to a general knowledge of the 
subject. On the decline of his health, 
from a pulmonary affection, he was ad- 
vised to try the effect of change of air, 
and accordingly set off in July 1831, by 
way of Liverpool, to the Isle of Man, and 
from thence to Scotland. He was highly 


delighted with the Scotch scenery, and 


interesting 


made many beautiful and 
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sketches; . particularly of the remains of 
antiquity, noticed by his great favourite, 
Sir Walter Scott. After spending some 
time in the Scottish capital, be set sail 
from Leith to London; and on hisreturn 
home he appeared so much improved by 
his excursiofy that hopes were entertained 
.he would be ‘able to resume his profes- 
sion; but on the approach of autumn he 
began again to decline in his health, Yet 
amidst all his sufferings, he was endowed 
with wonderful vivacity and true Cbhris- 
tian resignation; even within a few weeks 
of his death, he finished several drawings, 
which he presented as memorials to his 


friends. 
—@— 


Crercy Decrasep. 

Aug. 24. At Boulogne, the Rev. John 
Fisher, Archdeacon of Berks, Canon Re- 
sidentiary of Sarum, and Vicar of Gil- 
lingham and Osmington, Dorsetshire. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Philip 
Fisher, D.D. Master of the Charter- 
house, was of Univ. coll. Oxf. M. A. 
1791, and was indebted for his preferment 
to his late uncle the Bishop, of Salisbury, 
who collated’ him to Osmington in 1813, 
to the Archdeaconry in 1817, and to the 
Canonry of Fordington and the Vicar- 
age of Gillingham in 1819. 

Sept. 4. At Beccles, in his 70th year, 
the ar Roger Freston Howman, Rector 
of Shipmeadow, Suffolk, and many years 
Rector of Hockering, in Norfolk, and a 
magistrate for that county. He was of 
Pembroke coll. Camb. B.A. 1785; and 
was instituted to Shipmeadow in 1803. 
The rectory of Hockering is now held 
by the Rev. Edw. J. Howman, in whose 
favour, we presume, it was resigned in 
1821, by the gentleman whose decease 
we record. 

Sept. 6. Aged 66, the Rev. John 
Simpson, LL.D. Rector of Baldock, 
Herts, to which living he was presented 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1815. We 
believe he had previously been a Dissent- 
ing minister and master of a schoo] in that 
town, and the author of the following 
works: Christian Arguments for Social 
and Public Worship, a Sermon, 1792; 
An Essay on Religious Fasting and Hu- 
miliation, 1795; ‘Thoughts on the No- 
velty, Excellence, and Evidence of the 
Christian Religion, 1798; Internal and 
Presumptive Evidence of Christianity, 
considered separately, and as uniting to 
form one argument, 1801; Thoughts on 
the New Testament doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 1802; An Essay on the duration 
of a future state of punishments and re- 
wards,1803; Questiones Griece, or Ques- 
tions adapted for the Eton Greek Gram- 
mar, 1807, 2d edit. 1814; Essays on the 
Janguage of Scripture, 2 vols. 1808, 





Osiruary.—Clergy deceased. 
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Sept. 7... Aged 66, the Rev. William 
Day, Vicar of St. Philip and St. Jacob, 
Bristol, and for twenty-five years Chap- 
lain to the gaols in that city. He was of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1789; and 
was presented to the vicarage of the 
above-named united parishes by the cor- 
poration of Bristol in 1810. His funeral 
at St. Philip’s church, on the 14th Sept. 
was attended by nearly all the clergy of 
the established church, and several dis- 
senting ministers resident in Bristol and 
its neighbourhood. 

Sept. 9. At Bucklebury-house, Berks, 
aged 44, the Rev. Wéinchcombe Henry 
Howard Hartley, of Bucklebury, and of 
Little Sodbury, co. Glouc. He was 
grandson of the celebrated metaphysician, 
son and heirof Wm. Henry Hartley, Esq. 
M.P. for Berkshire, who died in 1794, 
and nephew to David Hartley, M.P. for 
Hull, and Fellow of Merton college, a 
memoir of whom will be found in our 
vol. LXxxiv. i. 95. He was himself a 
Gentleman Commoner of Merton. On 
his coming of age in 1809, great rejoicings 
took place, upwards of 800 of his tenantry 
and friends dining together at Buckle- 
bury, to celebrate the event. He was 
instituted to the vicarage of Bucklebury, 
on his own petition, in 1819. 

Sept. 14. In consequence of a fall from 
his carriage, aged 57, the Rev. Francis 
Tunnicliffe, Rector of Hartshorne, Derby- 
shire. 

Sept. 16. Atthe manor-house, Stokes- 
ley, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Rev. Henry 
Hildyard. Hewas of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, LL. B. 1778. 

Sept. 16. Aged 89, the Rev. Joseph 
Shinglewood, for fifty-two years Rector 
of the united parishes of Chignal St. 
James, and Chignal St. Mary, with 
Mashbury, Essex, the presentation to 
which was in his own family. 

Sept. 17. At Cotheridge Court, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 92, the Rev. Henry 
Rowland Berkeley, D.C.L. Rector of 
Onibury, Salop, and Shelsey Beauchamp, 
co. Wore. and a Fellow of Winchester. 
He was the fifth of the nine sons of 
Rowland Berkeley, esq. of Cotheridge, 
by Lucy, dau. of Anthony Lechmere, of 
Severn-end, esq. and descended from 
James Lord Berkeley, temp. Rich. II. 
and Lady Isabel Mowbray, through his 
great-grandmother Elizabeth, the eldest 
coheir of the Berkeleys of Cotheridge, 
whose son, Rowland Green, esq. assumed 
the name. The gentleman now de- 
ceased was educated at Winchester and 
New coll. Oxford, where he graduated 
B.C.L. 1768, D.C.L. 1775; and was 
elected Fellow. He had been Rector of 
Onibury for the very extraordinary period 
of sixty-seven years, having been pre- 
sented to that church by Karl Craven, in 
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1765; and to Shelsey Beauehamp in 
1783, by Lord Foley. He succeeded his 
eldest brother in the family estate in 1779; 
and the whole nine brothers haviig died 
without issue, the property has now de- 
volved on their nephew, the Rev. Rich. 
Tomkyns, Rector of Great “Horwood. 
Bucks, who has assumed the name and 
arms of Berkeley, of Cotheridge, by royal 
sign manual dated Oct. 9. 

Nov. 22. At Gayton, Northampton- 
shire, aged 77, the Rev. John Elderton, 
for fifty-one years Vicar of Aldbourne, 
Wilts, and for many years Chaplain to 
the late Earl of Cork and Orrery. He 
was collated to Aldbourne in 1781 by Dr. 
Hume, then Bishop of Salisbury. 


—_o--- 


London anp rrs VICINITY. 

June 29. In Great Russell-street, aged 
78, Mrs. Audinet, sister to Mr. Philip 
Audinet, engraver. 

Oct. 30. Captain Thomas Daly, for- 
merly of the 47th regt. 

Nov. 12. In Great Chapel-st. West- 
minster, aged 87, Mr. John Hill. He 
had been for many years a subscriber to 
most of the principal religious and bene- 
volent institutions, and has not forgotten 
them in his will. The following are 
among the sums left:—Lock Asylum, 
502. ; London Female Penitentiary, 1002. ; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 200/. ; 
Church Missionary Society, 200/.; Lon- 
don Missionary Rictesy, 1002.; Mora- 
vian Missionary Society, 200/.; Deaf 
and Dumb Institution, 1002; Female 
Penitentiary (West), 50/.; Religious 
Tract Society, 2007; Ranelagh Infants’ 
Friend Society, 50/.; Hibernian Society, 
1007.; Westminster Hospital, 1007. ; 
Charles-street Dispensary, 200/.; Bristol 
Education Society, 100/.; Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, 100/.; Refuge for the 
Destitute, 100%.; Emberton Schools, 
502; Aged Pilgrims, 502.; for an annual 
sermon at Ranelagh Chapel on Whit- 
Sunday morning, 100/.; Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 100/.; Indigent Blind, 
1002.; Infant School, Hereford, 1507. ; 
Schools at Hereford, 150/.; Westminster 
New Charity School, 1007.; London Or- 
phan Asylum, 100/.; Highbury College, 
1007.; Islington College, 100/.; Chris- 
tian Instruction Society, 100/.; Friends’ 
Almshouses, Camberwell, 50/.; Hans 
Town School, 50/.; Philanthropic So- 
ciety, 1001; Long Acre Schools, 501. ; 
Long Acre Benevolent Society, 502. ; 
Associate Fund (Poor, Ministers), 100%. ; 
Penitentiary, St. George’s East, 802; 
Bromyard Meeting (in trust), 1002. ; Sun- 
day Schools, Broadway Church, 1004 ; 
Pimlico Schools, 507. ; Broadway Church 
Benevolent Society, 100. ; National Be- 
nevyolent Society, 500. 
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Nov. 12. Mr. Wm. Hardy, astronomi- 
cal clock and chronometer maker, Wood- 
street, Spafields. For improvements in 
mechanism, he was four times rewarded 
by the Society of Arts. The correctness 
and superior workmanship of a clock 
made by him on a new principle for the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, at- 
tracted the notice of the most distin- 
guished astronomers ; and he was in conse- 
quence employed to make three astrono- 
mical clocks for the Russian government, 
three for the American government, one 
for the Anderson Institution at Glasgow, 
one for the Observatory at the Cape of 
Good Hope, one for to Sir T. Bris- 
bane, &c. 

Nov. 23. At Cumberland-street, Port- 
man-square, aged 62, B. Kenrich, esq. 
late of Alwalton, Hunts. 

Nov. 24. At the British Museum, 
Jane, the wife of the Rev. H. F. Cary. 

Nov. 25. Aged 69, George Lister, esq. 
of Girsby House, Lincolnshire. 

Nov. 26. At the residence of his daugh- 
ter, in Harley-st. aged 65, John Luard, 
esq. of Maldon, Essex. 

In Bernard-st. aged 54, Richard Wrang- 
ham, esq. 

In Old Quebec,-st. Mary, widow of Sir 
John Roger Palmer, of Castle Lacken, 
co. Mayo, Bart. and dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Altham, D.D. 

Nov. 27. At Mark-lane, aged 78, A. 
Smyth, esq. ; 

Nov. 30. John Burnet, esq. of Golden- 
square. 

Lately. At Kennington, of cholera, 
Susanna, wife of J. Emerson, esq. of the 
Customs, widow of James Gilpin, esq. of 
Bath, and eldest dau. of J. Lea, esq. of 
Winsley House, Wilts. 

The Rev. T. Harper, Secretary to the 
Board of Congregational Ministers, fa- 
ther of Mr. Harper, bookseller, of Chel- 
tenham. 

David Niven, esq. of King-st. Soho, 
leaving the following legacies, clear of the 
legacy duty or tax:—To the United As- 
sociate Synod of the Secession Church in 
Seotland, 200/.; Religious Tract Society, 
2002. ; London Missionary Society, 3002. ; 
Home Missionary Society, 400/.; British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 400/.; British 
and Foreign School Society, 400/.; Lon- 
don Itinerant Society, 2002; Sunday 
School Union Society, 400/.; Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 2007. ; Hibernian 
Society, 2007. 

Dec. 1. Aged near four weeks, the 
infant son of Lord and Lady Henley. 

Dec. 2. At Bloomsbury-place, aged 
78, J. M. Grimwood, esq. of Boxted 
House, Colchester. 

At his brother’s residence at Penton- 
ville, George Mortimer, esq. of Fonthill 
Park, Wilts. 
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. Dec. 6 At Brompton, Miss Agnes 
Jerdan, sister of William Jerdan, esq. 
F,S.A. of Grove House. 

John Hanbury, esq. formerly store- 
keeper-general to the British army in 

in; cousin to the banker and brewer 
of that name. He had been for some 
time insane, and terminated his life by 
hanging himself on one of the bridges at 
Hornsey. His body was found floating 
in the New River. By his death 60,000/. 
has devolved on his four children. 

Dec.7. At Kensington, aged 95, Wil- 
liam Sawer, esq. 

In Montagu-plaee, aged 70, Mary, wi- 
dow of Edward Coxe, esq. of Hampstead 
Heath. - 

Dec. 10. In Gloucester-place, aged 55, 
George Neville Adams, esq. of Abesford 
Hall, Essex. 

Dec. 10. In Conduit-street, W. Hus- 
sey, esq. of Hill House, Wargrave, Berks. 

F. Levenhagen, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street. 

Dec. 11. In his 30th year, Joseph Sa- 
muel William Grimaldi, the son, and, as it 
was once thought, the successful heir of 
the Clown par excellence. ‘The deceased 
performed the preceding week, at the Tot- 
tenham-street Theatre, the parts of Sea- 
ramouch in Don Juan, and Black Cesar 
in the Slave’s Revenge, and then appeared 
in his usual health. On Monday, how- 
ever, he became delirious, but dressed 
himself, and assumed one of his principal 
characters ; he was then mildly restrained, 
and medical aid called in. His habits of 
dissipation had rendered it incumbent on 
the Covent-garden management to dis- 
pense with his services. This dismissal 
trom the boards on which his father had 
almost obtained a freehold, instead of 
tending to work an amendment of his 
future behaviour, had a directly contrary 
effect, and the course he pursued has 
ended in his premature death. He was 
the fourth in lineal descent who have 
been either clowns or dancers : his great- 
grandfather was a great favourite in 
France; his grandfather came to Eng- 
land as a dentist in the suite of Queen 
Caroline, but was afterwards clown, as 
his descendants. 

Dec. 12, Aged 33, Mr. Leman Tho- 
mas Tertius Rede. He was bred to the 
law, but afterwards embraced the stage ; 
and was also the author of “ Memoirs of 
Canning,” “ Road to the Stage,” “ Ox- 
berry’s Dramatic Biography,” &c. His 
last appearance on the stage was a fort- 
night before his death, at Sadler’s Wells. 
He married, in 1824, Mrs. Oxberry, wi- 
dow of the late comedian, who survives 
him. He possessed considerable literary 
talent, and very varied conversational 
powers. His father, who was also a hack 
author, and styled himself barrister-at- 
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law, died some years since on the 10th of 
mber. 

In Hans-place, aged 63, H. H. Har- 
ringtony esq. late of the Madras Esta- 
blishment. 

Dec. 14. Aged 77, Mr. Hare, surgeon, 
of Church-st. Hackney. 

Aged 51, Susan Maria, wife of John 
Bellamy, esq. of the House of Commons, 
and sister of George Lytton Keir, esq. of 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 

Dec. 15. In Wilton-place, aged 14, 
Louisa Mary, last surviving dau. of Maj. 
Gore Browne. 

Dec. 18. In Piccadilly, in his 52nd 
year, Henry Beard, esq. late Governor of 
Berbice. 

Dec. 21. At Brompton, Ann, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Walker, of the 
Staff of the army in the West Indies. 





Berxs.—Nov. 23. At Reading, aged 
81, Miss E. Walsham, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late R. Walsham, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Woodley Lodge, in her 
87th year, Mary-Juliana, sixth dau. of 
James Wheble, esq. 

Dec. 14, In his 80th year, James Par- 
ker, esq. of Wallingford, the respected 
father of that corporation, having been a 
member nearly 50 years. 

Bucks.—Dec. 14. Aged 41, Philip 
Bartlett, esq. of Buckingham. He was 
attacked by brain fever, brought on by 
over-excitement during the recent politi- 
cal contest, in promoting the success of 
Mr. Morgan, who was defeated by Sir T, 
Fremantle. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Dec. 9. Aged 35, Mr. 
Samuel Matthews, B.M., organist of St. 
John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. 

Dec. 12. At Grauncester, aged 21, 
Mr. C. Hawkes, of Trinity College. 

CorNWALL.—WNov. 22. At Hatt, near 
Saltash, aged 46, Wm. Simons, esq. 

Dec. 16. At Moorwinstow, aged 70, 
John Shearm, esq. of Woodland. 

Devon.—Sept. 17. At Taunton, Mary, 
widow of Thos. Trewren, of Trewar- 
dreva in Cornwall, esq. and sister to Sir 
Thos. Hare, of Stowe Hall, Norfolk, Bt. 

Nov. 22. At Torpoint, aged 34, Lt. 
James Nash, R.N., son of late Capt. Jas. 
Nash. 

Nov. 23. At the Tavistock Public 
Library, aged 65, Mr. G. Night, long the 
resident librarian. 

Nov. 26. Letitia, wife of Warwick 
Hele Tonkins, esq. of Northernhay, Ex- 
eter. 

Nov. 29. At Torquay, William Sto- 
rey, esq. banker, Shaftesbury. 

Nov. 30. At North Petherton, Jane, 
wife of H. N. Tilsley, esq. and sister to 
Thos. French, esq. of the Regent’s Park. 

Lately. At Tavistock, aged 102, Su- 
sanuah, wife of Mr. Joseph Gendle. 
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Dec. 3. Whilst walking in a field, 
aged 49, Edward Roberts, esq. of Tur- 
lake, near Exeter. 

Dec. 4& At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 
aged 45, of a decline, Elizabeth, wife of 
Peter Ogier, of Eastcott, Middlesex, 
esq. and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
law. 

Dec. 6. At Heavitree, aged 39, Ju- 
liana, wife of the Rev. G. C. Rashleigh, 
Fellow of Winchester College, and dau. 
of the Rev. Peter Rashleigh, of South- 
fleet, Kent. 

Dec. 10. At Torquay, aged 36, Mary 
Ann, wife of the Rev. T. Gronow, of 
Court Herbert, near Neath. 

Dorsret.—Nov. 23. At Blandford, 
aged 76, John Tregonwell King, esq. 
solicitor; and Dec. 10, Harriet, his dau. 

Dec. 4. At Dorchester, Henry S. 
Kelly, esq. late of the city of Cork, and 
proprietor of the Peristrephic panorama. 

GuoucestER.—WNov. 11. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 66, Sarah, widow of Richard 
Byrchall, esq. of London. 

Dec. 3. At Clifton, in his 80th year, 
Henry Lee, esq. formerly of the Customs, 
London, and late of Dynas Powis, Gla- 
morganshire, for which county he was a 
Deputy Lieutenant, and, until within the 
last two years, an active magistrate—a 
truly good and amiable man, and practical 
Christian. Mr. L. (who was educated 
at Eton) was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Henry Lee, LL.B. formerly Incumbent 
of Willoughby, Warwickshire, and Chap- 
lain to William Pulteney, first Earl of 
Bath; and after his decease, to Henry 
first Earl of Conyngham ; and was also 
nephew of Capt. Lee, who was lost in 
command of H. M. frigate Aurora, in the 
year 1770, together with the poet Falco- 
ner, author of the Shipwreck, who ac- 
companied Capt. Lee as purser. 

Dec. 5. At Bristol, Dr. Edward Ken- 
tish, M.D. senior Physician of St. Pe- 
ter’s Hospital. 

Dec. 16. At Cotham, near Bristol, 
aged 58, Andrew Pope, esq. 

Hants.— Nov. 21. At Shedfield-lodge, 
in her 63d year, Frances-Elizabeth Vil- 
lebois, eldest dau. of the late W. Ville- 
bois, esq. of Feltham-place, Middiesex. 

Nov. 24. At Buckland, Portsmouth, 
Elizabeth, widow of W. Hendry, esq. of 
London, and mother of Capt. W. Hen- 
dry, R.N. 

Dec. 4, At Silchester Rectory, Mary- 
Anne-Goodhew, wife of the Rev. 
Coles. 

At Southampton, aged 54, J. Dyer, 
esq. of the Custom-house, London, and 
Blackheath-park. 

Dec. 11. At the Abbey, Winchester, 
aged 54, Robert Jessett, esq. banker, and 
brother of Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Tagg, 
Oxford. 
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Herts.— Nov. 26. At Hertford, Ed- 
ward Ellis, esq. aged 62. 

Nov. 28. Isabella, wife of the Rev. J. 
Brasse, D.D. of Waltham Cross. 

Dec. 9. At Stevenage, Georgiana- 
Elizabeth, wife of Jesse Turner, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. 

Kent.—Nov. 29. Aged 20, Charles, 
only son of the Rev. Charles Graham, of 
Petham. 

Nov. 30. At Cranbrook, aged 70, 
Wm. Clarke, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Lewisham, aged 86, A. 
Constable, esq. Deputy-Lieut. of Kent. 

LancasH.—WNov. 23. Aged 103, Mr. 
Wm. Branan, of Rochdale. He was a 
native of Ireland, and retained his mental 
and bodily faculties to the last. When 
turned 100 years of age, he walked from 
Rochdale to Nottingham, a distance of 
eighty miles, in two days; and, within the 
last six months, he walked twenty-two 
miles in one day. He lived to see his 
descendants, to the fourth generation, ar- 
rive at maturity. 

LEICESTERSH.—Oct. 28. At Lough- 
borough, Lt. Chas. Griffith Clark, R.N. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Nov. 20. At Lin- 
coln, John Broadhurst, esq. surgeon. He 
was a native of, Macclesfield, and had 
his classical education at the Grammar 
School of that town, under the tuition of 
the late Rev. Dr. Davies. His natural 
abilities and attainments, with the urba- 
nity of his manners, rendered him a dis- 
tinguished ornament to society and to his 
profession. 

Mipp.esex.— Nov. 23. At Hommer- 
ton, aged 63, Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
P. Smith. 

Dee. 5. 
of Southall. 

Dec. 6. At Enfield, the Hon Anne- 
Stewart Elphinstone, aunt to Lord El- 
phinstone. 

Norro.k.—Dec. 3. Anne, wife of Sir 
Edward Stracey, Bart. of Rackheath-hall, 
dau. and sole heiress of Wm. Brooks- 
bank, esq. of the Beech. She was mar- 
ried July 17, 1810, and has left no issue. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Nov. 7. At Ber- 
wick, Commander Wm. Saunders, In- 
spector of the Coast Guard of that dis- 
trict. 

Nov. 20. At Newcastle, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. N. Ellison. 

Norrs.—Nov. 22. Aged 84, Samuel 
Outram, esq. of Sutton-in- Ashfield. 

Oxon.—Oct. 15. R. S. Vance, esq. 
commoner of Exeter College, son of Mr. 
Vance, surgeon, in London. He was, 
with two friends, riding towards Wheat- 
ley, at a fast gallop, when, near Forest 
Hill, they met two men on one horse, 
and, it being very dark, the horses came 
in contact. The concussion was so vio- 
lent that the men were thrown into the 


Aged 73, John Tatham, esq. 
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centre of the road, and Mr. Vance was 
also thrown with his head against a heap 
of stones. , The operation of trepanning 
was necessary, and was immediately per- 
formed. It was then discovered that a 
large artery of the brain was ruptured, 
producing apoplexy; and about half past 
twelve the same evening death terminated 
the patient’s sufferings. 

Oct. 29. Drowned in the Isis, aged 19, 
Mr. William John Villiers Surtees, com- 
moner of Exeter College, son of William 
Villiers Surtees, esq. of Devonshire-place, 
London; and Mr. Charles Graham, com- 
moner of Trinity College, son of a cler- 
gyman of Kent. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.—Nov. 25. Aged 27, 
Captain Chas. Wynne Barrow, h. p. 30th 
regt. eldest son of Col. Barrow. 

SurroLk.—Oct. 29. Aged 63, Chas. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.— Price of Shares. 
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Lanchester, esq. of Pakenham Lodge, 
near Bury. 
Aged 81, John Wortledge, esq. of Bury. 
Surrey.—Dec. 21. At Shere, in his 
97th year, William Bray, esq. the father 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Of this 
truly venerable and highly respected gen. 
tleman a memoir shall appear soon. 
Sussex.—Nov. 23. At his father’s 
house, Brighton, C. Palmer, jun. esq. 
Warwick.—Dec. 2. Aged 86, Abra- 
ham Grimes, esq. of Coton House. 
Lately. Aged 102, the widow Parsons, 
about 40 years an inmate of the Alms 
Houses, Stratford-upon- Avon. 
York.—WNov. 30. At Aislaby, aged 56, 
Mark Noble, esq. 
Azroap. — May 7. At Paramatta, 
New South Wales, ‘i Bourke, wife of 
the Governor of that colony. 








21 to Dec. 25, 1832. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 54341] 50 and 60 290 
Males 1758 0 954) Males 1717 341] 5 {3 5 and 10 210 | 60 and 70 287 
Females 1783 § Females 1694 §* 2 J10 and 20 124] 70 and 80 227 

=.) 20 and 30 245] 80 and 90 114 
Whereof have died stillborn and under = 90 and 100 23 


CWO) FORE GIG soiericcenscrcescesssecataarheats 918 


30 and 40 263 
40 and 50 276 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 26, 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

a @ s @i“e die dia & e = 

Ss 7 30 11118 10/33 2/]34 6 | 38 7 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dec. 24, 

Kent Bags ........... Zl. Os. to 91. 9s. | Farnham(seconds) 102 10s. to 112 11s. 
Sussex... eveeeee-Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets....... 87. 8s. to 121. Os. 
FE nso cnkhinesicenes OZ Ge to TE Qe ft Bei ncccicscseccsss 6l. 6s. to Th Os. 
Farnham (fine)...... 1S. Os. to TGR Os.) BateE.ccisctsccese Th On to OG, 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 21, 


Smithfield, Hay, 32. 3s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/. 13s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 57. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Dee. 21. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


pO See ee 2s. 10d. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb. ..4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton .. 38. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle oy Market, Dec. 17: 

Wiican dhscascapensssenall 3s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. Beasts.. ..... $ «6Calves 120 
Pork . . 08 Od. to 5s. Gd. Sheep & Lambs. 18 710 Pigs 130 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. per ton. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. 


SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. 


CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


24, 
Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 18s. 


Yellow Russia, 45s. Od. 
Mottled, 70s. Curd, 74s. 
Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES, Wec. 19, 1832. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorurrs, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 2384.——Ellesmere and Chester, 75. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 455. 
—— Rochdale, 88.—London Dock Stock, 604. 


230. 





Kennet and Avon, 263. 








India, 115. Liverpool and Manchester 
W orks, 58 aie West Middlese X, 723. 
Hope, 6——Chartered Gas Light, 52. 


~——— Independent, 41. General United, 
Keversionary Interest, 125. 








Globe Insurance, 1404. 





353. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 





Grand Junction, 
Regent’s, 163. 
St. Katharine’s, 72. West 
Railw: ay, 18] Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 25: 

















Imperial Gas, 483. ! 
Canada Land Company, 453.—— 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26 to December 25, 1832, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
























































































































































i | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
at ime { e 
‘sa/Z2| ¢ (Ss) ¢ salgzl 2 Bel ¢ 
Bs 3 E| 5 iS a Weather. ES SE Ss 2 - Weather. 
Aa[s3|* BA) 3 Az 33|* £4) 8 
Nov ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. Dec.| © | ° | © fin. pts. 
26 | 42 | 50 | 40 |29, 53 |fair 11 | 40 } 49 | 47 ||30, 37 |cloudy 
27| 49 | 46/47 || , 60 |rain [& rn.|| 12 | 42} 48) 441) { 37/\do. 
28} 40 | 46} 51 || , 45 |fair, windy, || 13 | 41 | 47 41] , 10 |fair 
29 | 41 | 47| 39 || , 58 ldo. 14 | 43 | 47 | 46 |i29, 93 |cloudy 
30 | 40 | 46 | 55 || , 80 |cloudy& m. |] 15 | 52 | 43 | 37 |} , 60 |rain 
D.1 | 53 | 58 | 57 || , 79 |do. & do. 16 | 36 | 44 | 48 | , 94 \cloudy 
2| 51 | 54 | 49 » 60 |fr.rn.&thun. |} 17 | 51 | 55 | 47 > 49 |fair & h.wd. 
3| 43 | 49] 48 || , 48 Icloudy 18 | 41 | 46 | 38 |}, 50 |do. 
4 | 42 | 48 | 40 ||, 90 |fair 19 | 37 | 42 | 36 || , 67 |do. 
5 | 39 | 44 | 42 |/30, 15 |eldy. & rain |} 20 | 34 | 39 | 37 |} , 88 ldo. 
6 | 41 | 48 | 42 ||29, 97 Ido. 21/42} 48/49 || , 55 /do. 
7 | 40 | 44.| 38 |/30, 24 |foggy 22 | 46 | 52 | 52 || , 80/do. 
8 | 42 | 47 | 48 , 30 \cloudy 23 | 51 | 54) 47 » 55 |\rain 
9| 45'| 50| 49 |} , 32 ldo. 24} 42 | 47 | 50 || , 50 \cld. & do. 
10 |'47 | 50} 49 |}, 30 do. 25 | 52 | 54] 48 || , 68 |rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Nov. 28, to Dec. 27, 1832, both igclusive. 
3| 2 3 = S 53) = r g 3 lag 
=) oy o ry) > fe oe. . 3 5 — , 
<\8 [88/84 Bell pS Bgledieg) 2 [ed|m, ou 
Si4)/ 535] 55 a 23 42 S2iq FH - ro & £1000. 
é | a | ea | fo = oa 3s 6< 
Z| Rio mo es a \* | 5 
2811854 '82§ 4834 4|—| 89491 4] 994] 16312 16pm,| 804| 23 25 pm. 
29186 82 483 $|——| 894/905 _1| 994) 164/202 |16 18pm.| 803) 26 27 pm. 
30,—— 82% 283 4} | 89§ 91 903) 994) 163——| 18 pm. | —| 27 28 pm. 
1;——82g 4/83 4| | 893/903 14) 994) 163|——| 18 pm. | 804) 28 26 pm. 
82 $823 34 | 894.91 90§) 993) 164/——|14 16pm.| 804] 26 23 pm. 
4/186 |82$ 483 || 89g 903 14) 99§| 164/202 |14.16pm.|—| 24 25 pm. 
5—[82§ 483 4/——| 893/903 14| 994) 163115 17pm.| | 26 27 pm. 
6186 |823 4|\——-|\——| 90 1003| 164——| 17 pm. |—| 26 27 pm. 
gee et tl sae te tepeet | ere 
8i—_8: 5 r- ae pm.|-———| % pm. 
10|/187 |82% % 90; 1003) 163;——}16 17pm.|—} 27 26 pm 
11|1864|823  4}——— 904 ens 163:——17 18 pm.|——_|_ 26 27 pm. 
12\——824  § | 904 100§) 163) 26 27 pm 
13,187 24 904 1004| 16 —|17 18pm.|—| 26 28 pm. 
14186 \823 34|———| 90 9031003 16 ——|19 20 pm.| | 29 31 pm 
15|1874,835 | 914) 1014} 16j——20 21 pm.| 814] 30 31 pm 
17,834 § 914 1014} 163.——| 20 pm. |— 30 31 pm 
18\1874'83 4! | 914 1013} 163,——/20 21 pm. 30 31 pm. 
19|1884|83§ 3! 914 101%} 16320 21 pm.|—} 30 31 pm 
20|188 |833 4 914) 914) 1014} 163 —/21 22 pm.) 814] 30 31 pm. 
21|\——|834 3 91g! {1013| 16§——\21 22 pm.| — 30 31 pm. 
92/1893'83g 3 | 91g! 11024] 163/22 23pm.| | 30 31 pm. 
24, —|83$ 4\———|—_—_| 913 1014 164———| 23 pm. |—| 30 31 pm. 
25;\— 
26—|844 4 —| 924 —iew 16;|——|22 23 pm.| | 30 3] pm. 
a 5 93 ~ — 23 24pm.|—_—| 30 31 pm. 
| 


























J.J. ARNULL, Stock a>: Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RICHARDSON, GoopLuck, and Co, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRELT. 















































